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BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
EVANGELICAL REVIEW. 





JULY 1868. 


Art. I].—Montalembert on St Columba. 


The Monks of the West, from St Benedict to St Bernard. By the Count 
De Montatempert, Member of the French Academy. Vols. i—v. 
Edinburgh. 1861-7. 


B™ ORE the eyes of Europe the Count de Montalembert 

occupies a position peculiarly his own. He is known as 
a French gentleman, who cherishes ardent sympathies with 
political liberty and progress, and who accepts without reserve, 
and without regret, that social condition produced by the 
French Revolution, “which under the name of democracy 
reigns, and,” as he thinks, “will reign more and more in the 
modern world”: while, at the same time, he avows and pro- 
claims the infallible authority of that church, which, through 
its head and representative, Pius IX., denounces the political 
progress of the age as essentially anarchical, revolutionary, 
infidel, and as opposed to all its dearest interests and projects. 
The position is indeed peculiar. A single individual may have 
dexterity enough to balance himself upon that dizzy ridge for 
a time, but the multitude could not keep their footing upon it 
for a moment ; they must slide down upon the one side or the 
other, and find themselves landed in the end, either among the 
friends of civil freedom or the partisans of religious despotism. 
To serve two masters who issue contradictory orders, and to 
please them both, is no easy task ; yet it does not seem much 
more difficult than for a man to fuse down into consistency in 
his intellectual creed the two opposing principles represented 
by Garibaldi and the Pope. 
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In his great work entitled The Monks of the West, and of 
which five volumes, in the authorised English translation, are 
now before us, the Count claims a hearing from the present 
generation on the subject of monasticism. He is especially 
enamoured of that department of the church system with which 
he is connected, and his book is avowedly written to vindicate 
the glory of what he calls “one of the greatest institutions of 
Christianity.” From an age which claims to be more dispas- 
sionate and unprejudiced than any which has gone before it, 
he asks to be heard, while he reminds it of the services which 
these much despised monks have rendered to the cause of truth 
and freedom, and shews what Christianity and the world have 
lost by the overthrow of a system, upon which, always first, the 
spoiler, whether despot or demagogue, is sure to lay a heavy 
hand, the first moment he can do it safely. The request is 
reasonable enough. An able man who has something to say 
upon an important subject, which has given direction to the 
thoughts and studies of a large portion of his life, is entitled 
to he heard with respectful attention, however difficult we find 
it to sympathise in his feelings or to agree with the conclusions 
at which he has arrived. 

When we survey the monasticism which existed in the 
church from the fourth century till the Reformation, we freely 
admit, that, in the circumstances in which the world then 
found itself placed, it was far from being an unmitigated evil. 
In its origin, at least, it was a great human effort to remedy 
the moral disorder by which mankind in all ages are infected. 
When children raise a ladder upon the hill-top, with the design 
that upon it they may climb upwards, and thus draw nearer to 
God, we cannot make light of their motives even though we 
should smile at their plans; and so, every attempt of man to 
eradicate the selfishness of his nature, to turn back the tide of 
the world’s corruption, and to elevate himself in the scale of 
morality, is so far praiseworthy, even though we have no faith 
that this is to be done by men and women entering voluntarily 
into a prison, shutting themselves up, and barring the world 
out. In the darkest of the ages, souls truly pious, there can 
be no doubt, often withdrew to such places that they might 
without distraction prepare for another world. In times of 
lawless force and bloodshed, every one knows that the monastery 
was an asylum, where weak and timorous spirits, ill able to cope 
with the rude society in which they found themselves, could 
retire for shelter and safety. The old monks in their earliest 
and best days, before their indolence was fostered by wealth 
and luxury, were often the only examples of peaceful industry 
in a district, and taught their less skilful neighbours how to till 
the earth, and draw from the reluctant soil a more generous 
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return for their labour. In their lonely cells they often spent 
their leisure in copying valuable manuscripts, and producing 
original works, which, though seldom rising to the rank of 
classics, have preserved many valuable facts, and are true 
photographs of the bright and the dark, the comely and un- 
gainly features of their times. Perhaps it is not too much to 
say, that under the deluge of barbarism that overflowed the 
civilisation of Christendom in the early medieval ages, the 
Scriptures and the classics must have perished had it not been 
that they were deposited in those monastic edifices, for which 
the wildest pagans, in many instances, entertained a supersti- 
tious respect. Moreover, in cases without number, the monas- 
tery was a missionary training school, planted within the limits 
of some heathen land, from which the monks went forth 
courageously and devotedly to propagate the religion of the 
age, such as it was, in the surrounding districts—to be the 
pioneers of civilisation and the advance-guard of Christianity 
among a rude and idolatrous population. In old feudal times, 
when the strong were so ready to domineer over the weak, and 
society had so little thought of providing for the unfortunate, 
in the monastery, spirits bruised and bleeding found advice, the 
sick found medicine, the hungry poor found bread, and the 
benighted and storm-stayed traveller, entertainment and rest. 
It would be uncandid not to admit, with very little exception 
indeed, the statement of the Count, that the monasteries “were 
for ten centuries and more, the schools, the archives, the 
libraries, the hostelries, the studios, the penitentiaries, and the 
hospitals of Christian society.” * 

But while acknowledging the great services which the monks 
have rendered to the world in the medieval period, there is 
another view of the case to which we cannot close our eyes. 
Monasticism, instead of being “ one of the greatest institutions 
of Christianity,” has no claim whatever to be divine in its 
origin ; Christ and his apostles were not monks, neither did 
they enjoin upon their followers to renounce the society of their 
kind, and immure themselves in the solitude of the cloister. 
On the contrary, the leaven was to be put into the meal; the 
true religion was to come into contact with humanity and 
strive to gain, to direct, to improve it. Asceticism is a mere 
human attempt to perform upon human nature a work, which 
the gospel has made ample provision for performing in a much 
more effective way. Grant that the cloister has often sheltered 
the helpless and unfortunate; it has often sheltered, too, the 
ignorant, the superstitious, the criminal, the polluted, the 
despot, and the knave. Brigands have been known to use 





* “Monks of the West,” vol. i., p. 107. 
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abbeys as the storehouse of their plunder; and kings have 
used their rich revenues for pensioning their mistresses, support- 
ing their bastards, and rewarding the most unscrupulous of 
their tools. The education received in the cloisters was essen- 
tially of a narrow kind, dwarfing the intellect and robbing it of 
that expansiveness and freedom essential to high culture and 
to real progress. If they opened their door to the feeble and 
innocent in days of oppression and danger, it cannot be pre- 
tended that there is the same need for them now, when law 
and order are established, when society provides ample means 
for alleviating every want and woe that it is possible to relieve, 
when the printing press has given a perpetuity to literature 
which neither Goth nor Vandal can destroy, and when the 
claims of the poor and the defenceless meet with favourable 
consideration from every government in Christendom. Mon- 
asticism seems even to have lost its power of propagating 
Christianity in any type; there is no instance since the 
Reformation of any pagan nation being Christianised by monks. 
For all these reasons we do not feel justified in dissenting from 
the general opinion, which is, that however serviceable the 
monastery may have been as an institution in the medieval 
ages, preserving, as in an ark, the treasures of religion and 
learning from the waves of barbarism, which in rapid succession 
broke over Europe, it has lost to a great extent its beneficial 
power, and in the present state of society has no peculiar 
functions of a useful nature to discharge; and that the truly 
good of both sexes would better serve the end of their being 
by mixing in society, and trying to improve it, than by turning 
monks and nuns, and looking out on the world from behind 
the bars of the prison, within which they have with their own 
consent submitted to be encaged. 

These views are not by any means peculiar to Protestants ; 
they are steadily making way among Roman Catholics them- 
selves, among whom monasticism is not in such repute as 
it once was. In all countries which three centuries ago 
declared for Protestantism in any of its forms, the Reformation 
gave a deadly blow to the system; the growth of modern 
civilisation is silently and surely completing its overthrow in 
the Catholic nations at the present hour. To someof our readers, 
the information given by the Count in the introduction to his 
work will probably be new. The work of spoliation, he states, 
which commenced at the Reformation, is “proceeding with 
methodical gravity.” In the five years from 1830 till 1835, 
no less than “three thousand monasteries have disappeared 
from the soil of Europe.” In Portugal alone three hundred 
were destroyed, two hundred in Poland, and the number an- 
nihilated by Queen Christina in Spain has not heen estimated. 
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But in no country has the ruin been so complete as in France. 
The great monastery at Clairvaux, which once held St Bernard 
and his five hundred monks, is now a prison with five hundred 
convicts in it. The celebrated abbey of Clugny, which figures 
so largely in the history of the middle ages, has been turned 
into stud-stables, and in 1844 the place of the high altar was 
“the starting post of the stallions.” The abbey of Le Bec in 
Normandy, from which Lanfranc and Anselm came forth 
successively to fill the see of Canterbury, has been utilised in 
the same fashion, and horses fatten where monks once fasted 
and prayed. A china manufactory is carried on in the Char- 
treux of Seville, and swine have taken possession of the cells 
in the Cistercian Abbey of Cadouin. Everywhere, as the Count 
informs us, the work of ruin proceeds. “Sometimes,” says he, 
“the spinning mill is installed under the roof of the ancient 
sanctuary. Instead of echoing night and day the praises of 
God, these dishonoured arches too often repeat only blasphemies 
and obscene cries, mingling with the shrill voice of the ma- 
chinery, the grinding of the saw, or the monotonous clank of 
the piston.” Nor is this all. John Knox has been sometimes 
stigmatised as a barbarian for the encouragement which he is 
said to have given the populace in demolishing Chistian edi- 
fices where the relics of idolatry were enshrined; but even 
where the excited rabble did their worst, the ivied ruin still 
remains to tell of a grandeur which has passed away, and to 
mark, for the present and other generations, the spot where 
their fathers prayed. But in France, it appears, the work of 
demolition is done much more scientifically and thoroughly. 
They are not content there with confiscation, plunder, profana- 
tion ; they overthrow, raze from the foundation, leave not a 
single stone standing on another. “The empire of the east,” 
says the Count, “has not been ravaged by the Turks as France 
has been, and still is by that band of insatiable destroyers, 
who, after having purchased these vast constructions and 
immense domains at the lowest rate, work them like quarries 
for sacrilegious profit. I have seen with my own eyes the 
capitals and columns of an abbey church which I could name, 
employed as so much metal for the neighbouring road.” 
And again, “What remains of so many palaces raised in silence 
and solitude for the products of art, for the progress and plea- 
sure of the mind, for disinterested labour? Masses of broken 
wall inhabited by owls and rats, shapeless remains, heaps of 


stones, and pools of water. Everywhere desolation, filth, 
and disorder.” * 





* “ Monks of the West,” Introduction, ch. viii. 
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It is in these circumstances that Montalembert sat down to 
write his Monks of the West, and has devoted to the task the 
labour of twenty years. However mistaken we may think this 
gifted son and servant of the Church of Rome, as to the im- 
portance of the object to which he has consecrated so large a 
portion of his life, it is impossible to withhold our admiration, 
either from the earnestness of spirit which prompted him to 
make the sacrifice, or from the fine conception or vigorous 
execution displayed in his attempt to teach the world what it 
owes to the monks, what it has gained by their existence, what 
it has lost by their overthrow. Nothing which could be fairly 
said in favour of monasticism, does he leave unsaid ; while 
much that might be truthfully alleged against it, he has either 
attempted to parry, or produced the impression that it is too 
insignificant to make any demand upon his attention or his 
time. No cause could desire the services of an abler or more 
eloquent advocate ; not only has he given prominence to the 
strong points of the case, but invested the subject with in- 
terest, and shed around it no small share of that lustre which 
genius has at its command. He would disclaim—indeed, he 
does expressly disclaam—the work of the panegyrist ; he even 
admits and deplores the errors, and follies, and abuses that the 
system has developed in the course of ages ; but this is simply 
a set-off, a small speck, serving to do little more than intensify 
the brilliance of a eulogy which shines out strongly from the 
beginning to the end. He professes to “ conceal no stain, that 
he may have the fuller right of veiling no glory.” His work, 
therefore, has all the effect of a panegyric. Everywhere he 
seeks to give his readers the impression upon his own mind, 
that since Christianity was preached to the world by the 
apostles, there have lived no men to whom society owes so 
much as to the monks, and that courage and manhood, as well 
as purity of faith, found among them their highest and noblest 
types. He states further, that during a twenty years’ study 
of their acts and writings, he hardly ever found among them 
“either an egotist or a liar, an ungrateful or servile soul”: he 
is convinced “ that there has never been in any society, or at 
any epoch, men more energetic, more active, or more practical 
than the monks of the middle ages”; and the monastery he 
regards as the school of true dignity and freedom—the “ per- 
manent nursery of great souls.”* Disclaim it as he may, his 
work is a eulogy, rather than a history, and never more so 
than when he whispers the faults of the monks in order that 
he may gain the more implicit credence when he sounds their 
praise. It is more than a panegyric—it is an elegy. The 





* «“ Monks of the West,” Introduction, ch iii. 
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author speaks as one who stands over the coffin of his subject, 
and lovingly recounts all the good deeds of the departed in the 
burning words of poetry and passion. 

In a work which has occupied the thoughts of its author for 
such a period of years, intended evidently to be the master- 
piece by which he would be known to after times, travelling 
with the monks over every nation of western Europe, ranging 
in the extensiveness of its sweep from Benedict to Bernard, 
and drawing its material from hundreds of volumes, it would 
be impossible, in the narrow limits accorded to a review, to 
follow to every place whither the writer chooses to lead. But 
the merits of the work can be tested in a way equally satisfac- 
tory. Choosing one of the sections into which this voluminous 
treatise is marked off, and confining ourselves scrupulously to 
it, we can submit it to careful examination, and in proportion 
as we find it trustworthy and accurate, we shall be able to infer 
similar qualities in the unexamined portions of the work. This 
would not be an unfair test, even if the section chosen was the 
most open to exception, for the strength of the chain is its 
strength at the weakest point ; but when we select Book ix. 
for examination, we do so, not that we have any reason to think 
it weaker than any other portion of the history, but because 
that in it is told the story of St Columba, the Apostle of Cale- 
donia ; and dealing as it does with the affairs of our own coun- 
try, may therefore be counted of more interest to our readers. 

Columba (521-597 A.D.) was a monk, nearly connected with 
some of the reigning families in the north of Ireland, who 
passed over to North Britain, and founded a monastery in the 
island of Iona in the year 563. He ruled with undisputed 
sway as abbot over the little community which he gathered 
round him upon the island, exercised considerable political 
influence over the petty kings and kingdoms which were at the 
time thickly planted both in Ireland and Caledonia, and suc- 
ceeded in converting the northern Picts, who then occupied 
the Scottish Highlands, from paganism to Christianity. 

Iona was the seat of Columba’s greatest monastery, and the 
head-quarters of the Pictish mission. It forms one of the 
Hebrides or Western Islands, which are thus described by the 
Count, in a passage whose graphic power and beauty cannot 
fail to impress the reader :— 


‘“« He who has not seen the islands and gulfs of the western coast 
of Scotland, and who has not been tossed upon the sombre sea of the 
Hebrides, can scarcely form any image of it to himself. Nothing can 
be less seductive at the first glance than that austere and solemn 
nature, which is picturesque without charm, and grand without grace. 
The traveller passes sadly through an archipelago of naked and desert 
islands, sowed, like so many extinct voleanoes, upon the dull aud 
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sullen waters, which are broken by rapid currents and dangerous 
whirlpools. Except on rare days, when the sun—that pale sun of the 
north— gives life to these shores, the eye wanders over a vast surface of 
gloomy sea, broken at intervals by the whitening crest of waves, or by 
the foamy line of the tide which dashes here against long reefs of 
rock, there against the immense cliffs, with a forlorn roar which fills 
the air. Through the continual fogs and rains of that rude climate 
may be seen by times the summits of chains of mountains, whose 
abrupt and naked sides slope to the sea, and whose base is bathed 
by those cold waves which are kept in constant agitation by the shock 
of contrary currents, and the tempests of wind which burst from the 
lakes and narrow ravines further inland. The melancholy of the 
landscape is relieved only by that peculiar configuration of the coast, 
which has been remarked by the ancient authors, and especially by 
Tacitus—a configuration which exists besides only in Greece and 
Scandinavia. As in the fiords of Norway, the sea cuts and hollows 
out the shores of the islands into a host of bays and gulfs, of strange 
depth, and as narrow as profound. These gulfs take the most varied 
forms, penetrating by a thousand tortuous folds into the middle of 
the land, as if to identify themselves with the long and winding lakes 
of the highland interior. Numberless peninsulas, terminating in 
pointed headlands, or summits covered with clouds; isthmuses so 
narrow as to leave the sea visible at both sides; straits so closely 
shut between two walls of rock, that the eye hesitates to plunge into 
that gloom ; enormous cliffs of basalt or of granite, their sides per- 
forated with rents; caverns as at Staffa, lofty as churches, flanked 
through all their length by prismatic columns, through which the 
waves of the ocean dash with groans ; and here and there, in contrast 
with that wild majesty, perhaps on an island, perhaps upon the shore 
of the mainland, a sandy beach, a little plain, covered with scanty 
prickly grass ; a natural port, capable of sheltering a few frail boats ; 
everywhere, in short, a strangely varied combination of land and sea, 
but where the sea carries the day, penetrates and dominates every- 
thing. . . . . Such is the present aspect—such must have been, with 
the addition of the forests which have disappeared, the aspect of those 
shores when Columba sought them to continue and end his life there.” 
—NMonks of the West, book ix. ch. ii. 


There seems to be a species of cruelty in submitting to the 
cold test of historical criticism, a glowing narrative, so beauti- 
fully introduced, and so well sustained to the close ; but in the 
interests of the public, unpleasant things must occasionally be 
done. We begin by reminding our readers that all historical 
evidence is valuable, other things being equal, exactly in pro- 
portion as it iscontemporary. An event which finds no written 
record within a hundred or a hundred and fifty years after its 
occurrence, must be very striking and important indeed, if it 
is transmitted orally for any considerable time after without 
suffering distortion ; and it is within the experience of every 
one, how the details, even of an important event, when not 
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perpetuated by writing, perhaps in less than a hundred years, 
drop out of men’s memory, and fall into oblivion. Few public 
events in our time are left without a written record of their 
occurrence ; but let any man look back to some important 
event that occurred in the middle of the last century within his 
own family, and see how much of it he knows by oral tradition 
alone. If very important, he has probably heard of it, but if 
no written record of it is transmitted, he only sees it through 
a haze, while mere details and circumstances have entirely dis- 
appeared. It couldnot have been different in ages of barbarism 
and ignorance ; oral tradition, then, to say the least, was as 
unsatisfactory and as untrustworthy as now. It follows from 
this, that the historian who stands nearest to the event which 
he describes, other things being equal, has the best opportuni- 
ties for knowing the truth, and when he uses these opportuni- 
ties faithfully, is deserving of the most credit. If the writer 
was an eye-witness, tradition does not come in to distort the 
story ; if he received the fact from an eye-witness, or from one 
who heard from an eye-witness, that is the most trustworthy form 
of tradition, inasmuch as in such a case the story passes through 
fewer hands. Every historian now knows the value of con- 
temporary evidence. Even the Count himself recognises the 
importance of it, when we find him giving the assurance— 
“I have sought to represent the monastic orders, and the 
society in which they occupied so important a place, by repro- 
ducing faithfully the features and the colours furnished by 
contemporary authors.” 

To act strictly on this principle with regard to St Columba, 
would make sbort work with him indeed. No work composed by 
himself is now extant ; the poems usually ascribed to him, are 
not yet proved to be genuine, and some of them certainly bear 
upon their face the marks of a later age. The Amhra, ascribed 
to Dallan Forgaill the chief of the Irish bards, would be a con- 
temporary account, if only its genuineness were an established 
fact ; not only is this not the case, but it also carries with it 
manifest symptoms of the legendary. The fact is that no ac- 
count of the Abbot of Iona, written either by himself or any 
of his contemporaries, is now in existence ; and as a consequence 
in his case, we are left entirely destitute of historical evidence 
in the highest degree. 

But evidence in the second degree is forthcoming in regard 
to him. The oldest of his biographers is Cummen Finn, who 
was Abbot of Iona from 657 to 669, who possibly may have 
seen the Saint when he himself was a child, and who certainly 
was the friend and associate of those who did. Another of his 
biographers was Adamnan, who was Abbot of Iona from 679 
till 704, and who composed an account of the Saint within one 
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hundred years after his death. Lastly, we have the short 
notice of him, given by the Venerable Bede in his Ecclesiasti- 
cal History, which was compiled between 715 and 735. This 
account, written about one hundred and twenty years after 
Columba’s death, is specially valuable, notwithstanding the 
disadvantages as to time and place under which the author 
laboured, because it entirely discards the miraculous, and 
limits itself to the strictly historical. Any work now treating 
of the founder of Iona, and based upon the original sources, 
must of necessity derive all its material from Cummen, 
Adamnan, or Bede. No other authority in fact exists, which 
even pretends to be a contemporary document, or in whose 
behalf such a claim has been put forward, save and except the 
Poems and the Amhra, whose genuineness has been questioned, 
and has never yet been proved. Of these original authorities, 
Adamnan, though not the oldest, is the most complete, for he 
has absorbed Cummen’s work entirely, and actually made it a 
portion of his own narrative, while the additional facts recorded 
in Bede are few in number, and there is some reason to believe 
that all Bede’s information on the subject was obtained by 
indirect communication with him. Any work on Columba, 
based upon the original authorities, must therefore of necessity 
rest mainly on Adamnan’s Vita Sancti Columba. 

This being the state of the case, the Count de Montalembert’s 
readers are surprised to find from his notes, that one of the 
main sources from which he derives what he knows of Columba, 
is—not Adamnan, but O’Donnel. He quotes the latter by 
name no less than thirty-five times, giving copious extracts in 
the notes to justify the statements made in the text, and he 
allows material provided by O’Donnel to colour the picture in 
many instances where his name is not mentioned. Who was 
this O’Donnel, the reader naturally inquires, on whom so large a 
portion of the story of Columba is avowedly made to rest? He was 
not “the grand-nephew” of the Saint, as the Count strangely 
asserts,* but one who claimed relationship with him, and lived 
a thousand years after him. The Count himself, inconsistently 
enough, supplies the true state of the case in another part of 
his book.+ In the year 1532, Manus O’Donnel, Prince of 
Tyrconnel, a scion of one of the old royal races that bore sway 
in Ireland before it became thoroughly subject to the English, 
wrote at Lifford, in the county Donegal, a Life of St Columba. 
Taking Adamnan, and an old Irish Life of the tenth century, 
still in existence, as his basis, and using as material the spurious 
poemsand other well-known legendary matter, and adding thereto 





* “ Monks of the West,” book ix. ch. vi. p. 244. 
+ Ibid. book ix. ch. i. p. 100. 
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the fireside stories told of the Saint, and current in the Donegal 
highlands in the sixteenth century, he constructed a biography, 
expressed in elegant Irish, and ranged in chronological order. 
The enthusiasm which the old chieftain of Tyrconnel felt for 
his subject was natural enough, his object being to proclaim 
the praise of the celebrated Abbot who, though dead a thousand 
years before, was still a member of the fine old Irish family to 
which he himself belonged, and to inform posterity that a race, 
which, as every one knows, was prolific in soldiers, was not 
altogether sterile in saints. Yet the character given to the 
work by the best judges is, that it is a mass of silly fables and 
legends, which were sedulously collected by a man of no criti- 
ca] acumen, and of a credulity so capacious as almost to exceed 
belief, while the matter that it contains additional to Adamnan, 
is of no historical value whatsoever. It was never printed, but 
the original manuscript in Irish is preserved entire, and may be 
seen at this day in the Bodleian Library at Oxford : but when 
John Colgan, an Irish Franciscan, issued his Trias Thawma- 
turga at Louvain, in 1647, he selected those parts of O’Donnel’s 
work, which he considered least fabulous and foolish, and 
translated them from Irish into Latin, and inserted them in 
his work as the Fifth Life of St Columba. The most foolish 
parts of O'Donnel’s book, Colgan exercised a wise discretion 
in leaving untranslated ; but even with regard to that portion 
which he presented to his readers in a Latin dress, Dr Lanigan, 
a learned and respectable Roman Catholic writer, says that 
some of it is so “ nonsensical and evidently fabulous, that it is 
surprising how Colgan could have published such stuff.’”* 
Now, this is the very stuff that the Count de Montalembert 
uses to such a large extent in constructing his Memoir of 
Columba. It is this writer of the sixteenth century, whom he 
uses as one of his main sources, for the life of a man who lived 
and died within the siath century—as if a thousand years’ 
distance in time was a mere trifle, not worthy to be taken into 
-account, in the matter of historical evidence. A considerable 
portion of his narrative is made to rest on O'Donnel alone. 
Cummen, Adamnan, and Bede, say nothing of the fullowing 
incidents: the Vision of the Three Sisters, the Quarrel with 
St Kieran, the devotion of Mochonna son of the king of 
Ulster, the story of the monk who yielded to temptation, the 
trial of the saint’s own chastity, his speech at the Convention 
of Drumceatt, the story of- King Aedh and the abbot’s cowl, 
the promise made to the Leinster men at Durrow, and the 
“ dangerous macerations ” which Columba, we are told, inflicted 
on himself. For none of these incidents is any authority 
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* Lanigan’s “ Ecc. Hist. of Ireland,” ch, xi. note 71. 
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alleged except that of O’Donnel, supported in one instance by 
Dr Lynch, author of Cambrensis Eversus, a writer of the 
seventeenth century ; and yet the Count adopts all of them on 
that authority, and weaves them into his narrative. This fact 
seriously impairs the credit which otherwise would be due to 
the profession made by the Count in the introduction to his 
work : “ Every word which I have written has been drawn 
from original and contemporary sources.”* Colgan’s Latin 
abridgment is not an original, nor is Manus O’Donnel of the 
sixteenth century a contemporary of a saint who lived in 
the sixth. 

But this is not all. In instances not a few, where the 
original authorities are ignored or contradicted by O’Donnel, 
the Count adopts the statement of the modern, in prefer- 
ence to those of the ancient, writer. Various instances of this 
may be specified. Thus Adamnan, speaking of the excom- 
munication of Columba at the Synod of Teltoun, states that 
it was done, “not righteously,” but was owing to certain 
“venial and quite excusable reasons, as afterwards in the end 
was made clear.’t This statement is vague enough, but it is 
not likely that Adamnan would have spoken of it in this way 
had Columba been guilty of any public and notorious sin. 
But O’Donnel, at the end of a thousand years, does not hesi- 
tate to clear up a matter which Adamnan left enveloped in 
mystery ; for, by his account, the offence for which Columba 
was excommunicated by the Synod was his being the author, 
or at least the occasion, of the death of all who fell in the 
battle of Cooldrevny. The Count adopts this unhistorical 
representation of the Prince of Tyrconnel in opposition to 
Adamnan, as if the latter supposed that the “shedding of 
Christian blood ” was a venial thing, or as if the saint’s share 
in a transaction so notorious could ever have been cleared up 
by farther evidence.t Though the sentence of excommunica- 
tion was withdrawn, O’Donnel and other legendary writers 
represent him as going into voluntary exile, in consequence of 
remorse of conscience for taking part in various battles, and of 
the sentence pronounced upon him by his confessor, St Molash 
of Devenish, who condemned him to banishment from Treland 
till he would save as many souls by his preaching as he had 
destroyed lives by his quarrels. Nothing of all this appears 
in the original authorities, Adamnan never even alludes to St 
Molash, but expressly states that Columba of his own will went 





* “Monks of the West,” Introduction, ch. x., vol. i. p. 235. 

+ Pro quibusdam veniabilibus et tam excusabilibus causis, non recte, ut 
post in fine clariut—Adamnan, De Yita 8. Col. iii. 3. 

¢ “ Monks of the West,” book ix., ch. i. p. 127. 
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abroad for Christ's sake.* For no apparent object, except to 
exhibit in deeper colour the contrast between his early and his 
monastic life, the Count adopts the statement of the legendary 
writers, that he went abroad to do penance for political crimes ; 
and in face of the fact recorded by Adamnan, that he revisited 
Treland again and again,t the Count records the sentence of per- 
petual exile as if it were veritable history. Certainly it seems 
a strange notion for a criminal, himself under penitential disci- 
pline for his crimes, to set out to a foreign shore in order to 
convert pagans to Christianity, to take twelve companions 
with him who recognise him as their spiritual father, to in- 
struct them in religion, to impose penances upon some, to 
grant absolution to others, and on behalf of all to serve at the 
altar, at the very time when, to use the words of our author, 
he was dedicating “the rest of his life to the expiation of his 
faults.” t 

The moral condition of the apostle of Caledonia, when set- 
ting forth on his mission, required of course to undergo a great 
change if any success was to result. The representation given 
by the Count implies the necessity of this ; otherwise we would 
have a man of fiery and unchastened spirit presiding over a 
religious community, and preaching the Word of God to pagan 
tribes—an incongruity which all must observe. Of course he 
passes through a change :— 


‘* As soon as he had installed himself with his companions in that 
desert isle, from whence the Christian faith and monastic life were about 
to radiate over the north of Great Britain, a gradual and almost complete 
transformation became apparent in him. Without giving up the 
lovable peculiarities of his character and race, he gradually became a 
model for penitents, and at the same time for confessors and preachers. 

This man, whom we have seen so passionate, so irritable, so 
warlike and vindictive, became, little by little, the most gentle, the 
humblest, the most tender of friends and fathers. It was he, the 
great head of the Caledonian Church, who, kneeling before the 
strangers who came to Iona, or before the monks returning from their 
work, took off their shoes, washed their feet, and, after having washed 
them, respectfully kissed them.””—Monks of the West, book ix. ch. iii. 


This is a pleasant picture ; but the best of it is, that in none 
of the ancient biographers is there the slightest trace of any 
such change. Adamnan, the main authority, gives no hint of 
it: not only so, but he implies the very reverse. Columba 
with him is a saint from the cradle. Even at the Synod, 





* De Scotia ad Britanniam pro Christo peregrinari volens, enavigavit.—Ad. 
2, pref. 

¢ Ad. i. 3, 10, 88, 40, 42, 50; ii. 19, 86, 41, 43. 

¢ Book ix., ch. i. p. 133. 
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where he was excommunicated, Brendan of Birr is represented 
as stating that he saw an angel in his company marching over 
the plain. He leaves his country out of love for Christ and 
human souls. No marked change in his character after coming 
to Iona is ever hinted at, and he is never described on any 
occasion as washing and kissing the feet of his monks. The 
Count, in making these statements at variance with all the 
original sources, has allowed himself to be led astray by the un- 
critical and mythical representations of O’Donnel, which seem 
to have seized upon his imagination and carried it away. 
When in another connection he quotes the life of St Farannan, 
written in the thirteenth century, he appends the just re- 
mark : “This author, who wrote only in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, cannot be considered of great authority ;”* the same 
remark may be made with intensified force about an author 
who wrote in the sixteenth. And we must confess that our 
confidence is shaken in the accuracy of the Count’s pictorial 
and eloquent descriptions of monastic life, when we find him 
in this way ignoring the statements of all the ancient authori- 
ties, and drawing bis material from what he admits himself to 
be a modern “ legendary compilation.”+ 

Another striking feature in the work before us, is the legen- 
dary colouring and additions so often given to what is substan- 
tially an authentic incident. When advantage is taken of any 
fact which Adamnan does state in a vague and general way, 
the details and colouring are sure to be derived either from 
the fabulous traditions of later times, or from the seemingly 
inexhaustible fountain of his own fancy. Take an instance, in 
regard to which nearly every modern who writes the story of 
Columba is no less a sinner than the Count: we mean the 
birthplace of the saint. It is not mentioued by any of the old 
Latin biographers ; the nearest approach to it is when Adam- 
nan represents the abbot as speaking of the north of Ireland 
as being “the region of his paternity.” But Montalembert 
adopts the common tradition, that it was Gartan in the county 
Donegal, although the oldest authority for this is the old Irish 
Life, which O’Donnel took for his basis, and which was written 
in the tenth century. In other words, the oldest testimony to 
his birthplace is not old enough by three centuries to consti- 
tute historical evidence. Very little importance, in our judg- 
ment, attaches to the fact, which some no doubt would think 
decisive, that the statement is corroborated by the local tradi- 
tions of the place ; for it is quite possible that the bold unau- 
thorised guess of some literary monk, seven or eight hundred 





* “ Monks of the West,” Book ix., ch. v. p.209, note 2. 
t Book ix., ch. i., p. 100, note 1. 
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years ago, may have produced the tradition, which at intervals 
since has flashed out from among the darkness and with which 
at present the whole atmosphere of the locality is Ts 

Another instance of the same peculiarity is presented in the 
story of Gemman, as told by Adamnan.f He mentions that 
when Columba was yet a youth and a deacon, gathering divine 
wisdom in Leinster, he was reading in the open air in company 
with an old man called Gemman, his master, when an incident 
occurred which the biographer goes on to describe. But the 
Count has a much more poetical way of telling the tale. “An 
old Christian bard (the bards were not all Christians) named 
Gemman, had come to live near the Abbot Finnian, asking 
from him in exchange for his poetry, the secret of fertilising the 
soil. Columba, who continued all bis life a passionate admirer 
of the traditionary poetry of his nation, determined to join the 
school of the bard, and to share his labours and studies. The 
two were reading together out of doors, at a little distance 
from each other, when,” &c.t Mark here the additions to the 
original statement of Adamnan. Gemman, it appears, is a 
bard, and he comes to live near the Abbot Finnian, and he is 
curious to know the secrets of agriculture, but has nothing ex- 
cept his poetry to give in exchange for more profitable though 
less romantic lore. Now Adamnan had not said one word of 
all this. On what authority, then, does the Count venture to 
to say it? All these details are derived, not from the original 
sources, but from a legendary life of St Finnian, contained in 
Colgan’s Acta Sanctorum, and of no value as authentic his- 
tory. There is no ground for saying that Columba was “a 
passionate admirer of the traditionary poetry of his nation”; 
except that after ages attributed to him the authorship of vari- 
ous Latin and Irish poems, which are now regarded as spuri- 
ous. That the bard kept a school, and that the saint joined 
the school, is developed by the power of a fruitful imagination 
from the circumstance, that Adamnan calls Gemman the saint’s 
master. 

Let an additional example suffice to shew how the genius of 
the writer imparts to the writing a colour not found in the 
original. Adamnan tells that when the saint in Himba was 
about to excommunicate the sons of Conall, the son of Domnal, 
who were persecutors of the churches, one of their associates, 
instigated by the devil, rushed upon Columba to kill him with 
his spear. A monk called Finlugan, clothed in the saint’s 
cowl, stepped in between the intending murderer and his 





* An illustrative instance of this, as to the word Grampians, may be seen 
in Burton’s “ History of Scotland,” vol. i., ch. i. 
+ Adamnan, B. ii., ch. xxv. 


} The “ Monks of the West,” book ix., ch. i. p. 108. 
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victim. The dart failed to pierce the cowl as if it had been a 
coat of mail, and the monk remained unhurt. Lamdess, the 
assassin, fled after giving the murderous stroke, thinking that 
the deed was done. Exactly one year after, the saint in Iona 
said, “ This day, twelve months ago, Lamdess did his best to 
slay Finlugan when he took my place: to-day, he himself is 
slain.” So it happened. That very day Lamdess was slain by 
one Cronan, who, it is said, discharged his weapon in the 
name of St Columba.* 

This is the substance of Adamnan’s story; but it is plain 
unadorned prose. Let us now hear the Count relate the same 
incident, and let us notice how beautiful the most common 
fact appears, when there is a poet to set it forth, and to fling 
around it the rich robe of his own glowing fancy :— 


‘* Among the reivers who infested Scottish Caledonia, making armed 
incursions into their neighbours’ lands, and carrying on that system 
of pillage which up to the eighteenth century continued to characterise 
the existence of the Scottish clans, he had distinguished the sons of 
Donnel, who belonged to a branch of family which ruled the Dalriadin 
colony. Columba did not hesitate to excommunicate them. Exas- 
perated by this sentence, one of these powerful ill-doers named or sur- 
named Lamm-Dess, took advantage of a visit which the great abbot 
paid to a distant island, and undertook to murder him in his sleep. 
But Finn-Lugh, one of the saint’s companions, having had some sus- 
picion or instinctive presentiment of danger, and desiring to save his 
father’s life by the sacrifice of his own, borrowed Columba’s cowl, 
and wrapped himself in it. The assassin struck him whom he found 
clothed in the well-known costume of the abbot, and then fled. But 
the sacred vestment proved impenetrable armour to the generous dis- 
ciple, who was not even wounded. Columba, when informed of the 
event, said nothing at the moment. But a year after, when he had 
returned to Iona, the abbot said to his community, ‘‘ A year ago 
Lamm-Dess did his best to murder my dear Finn-Lugh in my place ; 
now, at this moment, it is he who is being killed.”” And in fact the 
news shortly arrived, that the assassin had just died under the sword 
of a warrior, who struck the fatal blow, while invoking the name of 
Columba, in a fight which brought the depredations of these reivers 
to an end.”—Monks of the West, book ix. ch. vi., p. 246, 247. 


This, all must admit, is a charming version of the incident, 
while the part which represents the attempted assassination as 
occurring at night gives a dramatic interest to the whole. It 
is needless to tell the reader, however, that Adamnan deserves 
no credit for that part of the story, 

Under the class of positive inaccuracies, we have noted a 
number, none of them perhaps of great importance, but quite 
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enough to show that the Count looks at the whole subject from 
a poetical stand-point, and that without intending to deceive 
he communicates to his facts a colouring derived from foreign 
sources, which warns his readers to receive his statements with 
caution. We do not now refer to p. 173, where he quotes the 
45th Psalm and calls it the siaty-fourth, nor to p. 241, where 
he represents a poor man’s cattle as multiplied to five hundred, 
instead of to one hundred and five; these are most probably 
errors of the press. But it is very different, for instance, when 
he dwells prominently on such a topic as Columba’s sympathy 
with the Irish bards, and his taste for the national poetry ;* 
the fact being that Adamnan never speaks of him as using any 
other than sacred songs, while the one act of unkindness, not 
to say unpardonable cruelty, recorded of him, is his heartless 
treatment of one of that very class for whom we are now in- 
formed he cherished “a great and affectionate sympathy.”t 
The Count speaks of his “prolonged prayers :” it is true he 
prayed often, and was known to shut himself up in his hut for 
two or three days at a time, but it does not appear that his 
prayers on any particular occasion were long—quite the con- 
trary.t He represents Libran, an escaped slave and a peni- 
tent sinner, returning to Ireland to buy his freedom from his 
master, “carrying a sword with an ivory handle for his ran- 
som :” whereas we are expressly told that the weapon was 
ornamented with wild beasts’ teeth, and nothing is said of 
ivory. The poor man of Lochaber, whose story is told by 
Adamnan,|| the Count, without warrant from the record, 
designates throughout as a poacher, as if there had been 
game preserves upon the highland mountains in the sixth 
century ! 

It is well known how, long before the sceptic attempted to 
cut the knot by striking away everything supernatural in 
Christianity, there existed a great difference of opinion as to 
the alleged church miracles of medizval times. Most of these 
are still received by Roman Catholics as well attested actual 
occurrences, as much entitled to credit as those recorded in the 
gospels. Protestants, on the other hand, have in general no 
faith in ecclesiastical miracles ; they think that most of them 
are not sufficiently authenticated by the evidence of intelligent 
and trustworthy witnesses, that many of them were tricks or 
impostures, that some of them were mere coincidences, that 
others are explainable by natural causes, and that some few 





* “ Monks of the West,” b. ix., ch. i. p. 114. 
+ Ad., b. i. ch. xlii. 
+ Orationem non prolixam.—Ad. iii. 19, i. 8. 
§ Macheram belluinis ornatam dentibus.—Ad. ii, 39. 
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are anomalous facts, for which no adequate explanation can be 
offered. It puzzles us to say on what side the Count stands in 
this controversy. At one time we find him hewing his way 
through a thicket of miracles, lopping off the supernatural at 
every stroke with as little scruple as the keenest and most 
cold-blooded philosopher ; while at others, the critical faculty 
refuses absolutely to discharge its functions, and the hugest 
fable is not too huge for the receptive power of his faith. The 
oldest biographers of Columba repeatedly state in illustration 
of the abbot’s miraculous gifts, that the sea was calmed and 
the wind turned at his prayer—all of which the Count under- 
stands simply to mean, “that the monastic apostle of Caledonia, 
apart from the prevailing efficacy of his prayers, had made an 
attentive study of the winds and of all the phenomena of 
nature, which affected the lives of the insular and maritime 
people whom he sought to lead into Christianity.”"* When the 
legend tells how, at a stamp of his foot, fountains sprung from 
the earth, and how by his prayers he lowered the waterfall at 
Ballyshannon to allow the salmon to ascend the river Erne in 
the fishing season, the Count recognises in this “the most 
touching expression of popular and national gratitude for the 
services which the great monk rendered to the country, by 
teaching the peasants to search for the fountains, to regulate 
irrigations, and to rectify the course of the rivers, as so many 
holy monks have done in all European lands.”t{ When the 
saint is represented as turning the sour crab at Durrow into a 
sweet apple tree, by pronouncing a blessing upon it, the Count 
remarks that it is “apparent that he had with zeal and suc- 
cess established the system of grafting and the culture of 
fruit trees."t The expertest Protestant could not cut the root 
of a monkish miracle with more dexterity than this. Indeed 
Dr Reeves, the ablest and best editor of Adamnan, when anno- 
tating these miracles, illustrates the most absurd of them with 
as much care and as much gravity as if he were elucidating 
admitted historical facts; while the Count, who is not a Pro- 
testant clergyman, does not scruple virtually to say, that, in 
some cases, at least, it was superior knowledge, which monkish 
credulity and ignorance elevated to the rank of supernatural 
power. In such cases, he deserves praise for giving expression 
to his honest convictions. 

But we regret to say that in the majority of cases we can 
find no such proof of judgment and impartiality. Again and 
again the Count seems to receive as true the wildest fables, 
and to enter them on his pages as the facts of sober history, 





* “Monks of the West,” b. ix., ch. vi. p. 230. 
+ Ibid, vol. iii, 235. t Ibid, book ix., ch. vi. p. 235, 
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That St Columba in the sixth century performed real miracles, 
he believes as firmly as he believes that Peter and John cured 
the cripple at the gate of the Temple. “Making all possible 
allowance,” says he, “for the exaggeration and fables which 
the proverbial credulity of Celtic nations have added to the 
legends of their saints, no Christian will be tempted to deny 
the verified narratives, which bear witness in Columba’s case, 
as well as in that of the other saints, to supernatural appear- 
ances, which enriched his life, and especially his old age. 
Those wonderful soldiers of virtue and Christian truth needed 
such miracles to help them to support the toils and live through 
the trials of their dangerous mission.”* In accordance with 
this, he believes devoutly that Columba, like Elijah, restored a 
dead child to life, and he describes the process in full detail.+ 
He believes that the saint cured ophthalmia with the use of a 
little “ blessed salt,” and that by sending a piece of “ blessed 
bread ” all the way from Iona to Ireland, he wrought another 
cure there upon “a holy girl who had broken her leg in return- 
ing from mass.” In short, the fish in the river Ness, whom 
the Count represents as swallowing one of the natives§ did 
not display more wonderful powers of absorption than this 
distinguished and brilliant writer, whose capacious faith can 
receive any amount of miracle and fable as if it were the 
plainest historical fact. He betrays, however, the secret of 
his wonderful power in this respect, when he states his senti- 
ments in the following words :—*“ Although animated by a 
lively and simple faith in the supernatural, I have recourse to 
it only when the church ordains, or when all natural explana- 
tion fails to interpret undeniable facts.”|; So it all comes to 
this, that like an obedient son of the church he can believe 
when he is bidden. A man who can thus voluntarily surren- 
der his understanding to the will of others, and believe or not 
believe as he is told, is certainly saved from a world of doubts, 
by which many are perplexed. Were this power universal, 
and universally exercised, the age of miracles would last to the 
end ; the fact being that unbelief itself is not more fatal to the 
existence of a modern miracle than the independent exercise 
of one’s own understanding. The man who is gifted with the 
capacity to shut his eyes and to believe implicitly when the 
church ordains, is in possession of a stone, which, though not 





* “ Monks of the West,” book ix., ch. vii. p, 256-257. 

+ Ibid, b. ix., ch. iii, p. 174. 

t Ibid, b. ix., ch. vi. p. 287. 

§ Ibid, p. 222. Adamnan speaks of the native being bitten by the fish and 
dying in consequence, but the Count, as usual, finishes off the bald narrative 
in his own way. 
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exactly the philosopher’s, yet nevertheless can transmute 
legend into miracle, fable into fact, dust into gold. 

After an extensive survey of the system of Christianity 
which Columba introduced into the highlands and islands of 
Scotland, the Count reaches the conclusion that it was identi- 
cal with the Romish Christianity of our own age, and affirms 
“the absolute conformity of the monastic life of Columba and 
his monks to the precepts and rites of the Catholic Church in 
all ages.” “Authorities,” he goes on to say, “ unquestionable 
and unquestioned, demonstrate the existence of auricular con- 
fession, the invocation of saints, the universal faith in their pro- 
tection and intervention in temporal affairs, the celebration of 
the mass, the real presence in the Eucharist, ecclesiastical celi- 
bacy, fasts and abstinences, prayer for the dead, the sign of the 
cross, and, above all, the assiduous and profound study of the 
Holy Scriptures.” * 

It is an interesting inquiry how far this statement is correct. 
That there is some truth in it we believe as firmly as we be- 
lieve that it is not true to the extent that the Count imagines. 
After a somewhat careful inquiry, we are convinced that in 
the North British Church of the fifth and sixth centuries, some 
of the doctrines and rites of the Romish system as it now 
exists were in full bloom, others were only in process of develop- 
ment, while others were entirely unknown. 

Among the rites and opinions which were then in existence, 
we may specify the sign of the cross, celibacy, and asceticism, 
as indicative of a higher type of Christian virtue, and the 
miraculous efficacy supposed to attach to holy water and to 
holy salt. The cross entered as much into the every-day life 
of Iona, as into that of the Christians of the second century. 
The sign of salvation, as it was called, was used by Columba 
when he drives demons out of a vessel of milk, when he in- 
timidates a river monster from biting one of his companions, 
when he blesses a butcher’s knife, and opens the gate of the 
King of the Picts.+ At an earlier age it was not unusual for 
ecclesiastics to be married men,—a fact of which we have a 
well-known instance in the father and grandfather of St Patrick ; 
but now a century or two later, in the age of Columba, a more 
pretentious morality makes its appearance, and those who 
aspire to the higher summits of Christian life forsake the 
society of women, build monasteries, and voluntarily choose a 
life of poverty and labour. Every Christian of the time who 
aims at perfection, sells what he has and turns an ascetic. It 
is remarkable that in none of the ancient authorities, is there 
the slightest hint given that any female resided in Iona, or 
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even visited the island during the lifetime of Columbkille. 
The religious feeling of that age ran strongly in favour of 
monasticism,—monasteries for men and convents for women. 
Adamnan cannot be studied, or even read, without this thought 
forcing itself on the attention of the reader. No less is it true 
that virtue was then attached to water and to salt that were 
blessed by the saint,—indeed, quite as much as would be at- 
tached to them at this day among the glens of Ennishowen or 
the wilds of Connemara.* 

Further, some modern doctrines and practices give unmis- 
takeable symptoms of their presence; though it is not for some 
ages after that they reach their full development. One of 
these is the practice of confession. It is no unusual thing for 
a man whose conscience is burdened with the weight of some 
crime to unburden himself to the saint, and to submit to any 
penance which he may choose to impose. But this is an occa- 
sional, abnormal thing, to which a man is driven under the im- 
pulse of a quickened conscience. A man confesses only when 
he feels that he has need of it.t As yet it has not become a 
religious service binding upon all men; every man is not yet 
under an injunction to do it to his own priest ; no man has as 
yet to go through the form at stated times every year, whether 
conscience prompts him or not. When all these rules are en- 
forced, the system of auricular confession shall have been 
developed ; but it is only the rude germ that we find existing 
in the days of Columba. 

The same may be said of the eucharist. In the time under 
review, we find that the officiating presbyter is designated a 
priest, the place at which he stands is the altar, his employ- 
ment there is to make “the Lord’s body,” the ordinance itself 
is styled “a sacrificial mystery,” and the whole service is over 
and over again designated “a mass.” ll this, to say the least, 
is suspicious ; and although it is not impossible to give all this, 
by the exercise of a little ingenuity, a Protestant interpretation, 
it is certainly language which no real Protestant would now 
employ, and contains within it the rough material out of which 
the whole edifice of transubstantiation and of the sacrifice of 
the mass was afterwards built. On the other hand, the lan- 
guage in which the ordinance is described is much too vague 
to warrant us to say that Columba, or even his biographer a 
century later, had risen to the conception of transubstantiation. 
Indeed, it is probable that neither of them had; but, except 
language is intended to conceal rather than to explain thought, 
the church of that time had advanced far beyond the early 
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apostolic views of the subject. The terms used are subjoined ; 
let the reader judge.* 

Another practice of the same kind is that of the invocation 
of saints. In no case whatever is Columba represented as 
praying to saint or angel, or imploring them to intercede with 
God on his behalf. The biographers describe the angels as 
waiting on his person and executing his commands ; but in no 
instance whatever does he avail himself of their supposed in- 
fluence with God in order to obtain any blessing either for 
others or himself. In no case, when he prays, is he represented 
as praying to any other than to the Supreme Being. But the 
biographer tells of various persons in Ireland, crying for assist- 
ance in their distress to Columba, then alive in Iona, and 
asserts, that the saint away beyond the sea knew inwardly at 
the moment that his aid was invoked, and responded to the 
call.+ Not only so, but he informs the reader that he himself 
and other monks made use of the influence which Columba 
after death had with God, laid relics of him upon the altar, 
sought the saint’s help in their extremity, and in this manner 
obtained the blessings which they desired.t Though not in 
the practice of the abbot, yet in the superstition of the times, 
which he does not appear to have discountenanced, we have 
the germ of the invocation of saints, which forms at this day 
a prominent feature in the Romish worship. 

In the same way we find that, in the time of Columba, the 
names of dead saints were introduced into the church ritual.§ 
The object of this at first was no doubt highly commendable ; 
it was to thank God for all that his grace had done in them 
and by them, and for their happy release from the toils of life. 
Yet out of this pious practice was evolved in due time the 
custom of offering prayers for the dead. 

The seeds of error, it will thus appear, were abundant in the 
ancient churches of Ireland and North Britain ; for the latter 
took origin from the former, and they were virtually one. It 
is quite deceptive to speak, as some still do, of her doctrines as 
fundamentally “sound and scriptural.” In no way could this 
be said of her, that the same might not be said of the Church 
of Rome at the present hour. Whatever errors may be sup- 
posed to have attached themselves to the latter in the course 
of ages, none will venture to deny that she holds by such 
doctrines as the trinity, the incarnation, the passion, and resur- 





* “ Presbyterum sacra eucharisti# mysteria conficientem,” Adam. i. 40; 
“Christi corpus ex more conficere . . . . dominicum panem frangerent,” 
Adam. i. 44; “‘ Missarum sollemnia celebrarentur,” Adam. iii. 17; “ Vinum ad 
sacrificale mysterium,’’ Adam. ii. 1. 
¢ Adam. ii. 5, 18, 39, 40. ¢ Adam. ii. 44, 45. @ Adan, iii. 12. 
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rection of the Lord, the divine institution of the church, the 
supernatural origin of Scripture, and a future state of rewards 
and punishments. However darkened these grand truths may 
be by accretions of error in the lapse of centuries, it can 
scarcely be affirmed of any church which holds them, that her 
fundamental doctrines are not sound and scriptural. But 
what may be fairly charged against the Romish system is, that 
with these fundamental doctrines it combines a multitude of 
doctrines, and practices, and rites, and ceremonies, which are 
human and earthly in their origin, and which obscure the 
lustre of the fundamental doctrines that she holds. The very 
same thing, only to a more limited extent, may be said of the 
church of St Columba. Her fundamental doctrines might 
justly enough be said to be sound and scriptural, but, never- 
theless, there was in her a manifest departure from the 
purity of the faith. It had not made the same advance 
In error as the Rome of our times; but the same might 
be said of the church of any nation in Christendom in that 
age. Even Rome herself in the sixth century was very far 
indeed from shewing the doctrinal and ritual developments 
that she presents in the nineteenth. In every country there 
were then stains on the robe of Christianity, but in no 
country were those stains so broad and deep as they became 
in after ages. 

The truth of this remark will be still more evident when it 
is considered, that there are some principles and practices now 
prominent in the Romish system, which were then entirely 
unknown. 

Among these we may specify the peculiar honour and adora- 
tion lavished upon the virgin Mary. Not to speak of the 
immaculate conception, which has in our own time been raised 
to the position of an article of faith, one has only to look at 
the quotations collected in Pusey’s Eirenicon out of works of 
Romish devotion, in order to be convinced what an important 
element the worship of the Virgin is at this moment in that 
form of piety which Roman Catholics most approve. But 
even the Count de Montalembert must have noticed, though, 
so far as we remember, he has forgotten to state, what must, 
to all who think as he does, appear strange and unaccountable, 
that neither Patrick nor Columbkille, so far as any ancient 
authority informs us, ever mentioned her name. If the Virgin 
at that time received the same spiritual homage as now, it is 
the strangest of all strange facts, that she is never so much as 
named in the genuine writings of Patrick, nor in anything 
that Cummen, Adamnan, and Bede, have written about the 
founder of Tona. 

Of the doctrine of purgatory the same can be affirmed. It 
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is never mentioned in anything that these writers have said 
about Columba. On the contrary, there is evidence in abund- 
ance that such an idea never entered into the saint’s thoughts 
of the future state. The language used by his main biographer, 
and by him attributed to the saint, utterly excludes the idea 
of delay between the departure of the soul from the body and 
its entrance on the eternal reward. The invariable repre- 
sentation is, that the righteous are carried by the good angels 
to heaven, and the wicked borne by the demons to hell. The 
deep impression left upon the reader is, that, in the belief both 
of Columba and his biographer, there is no third place beyond 
this world for the disembodied spirit to enter upon. The death 
of a Christian is constantly spoken of as “ passing to the Lord,” 
“going to Christ,” “migrating to the heavenly country.”"* The 
home of the saved soul is Paradise, which is identified with 
heaven, and has its position fixed beyond the starry sky, and 
is described as a place of eternal enjoyment.f Demons, on the 
other hand, carry off the wicked directly to hell.t Such pas- 
sages prove, as we think, clearly, that Columba and Adamnan 
know of only one, out of the two places beyond this world, 
awaiting every individual of the race. The reader, however 
who makes acquaintance for the first time with the Caledonian 
saint in the pages of the “ Monks of the West” will not fail to 
carry away the impression that he was a firm believer in 
purgatory—that is, an impression the very opposite of the 
truth. Indeed, what other impression could he have when he 
reads such language as the following, employed by the Count, 
to describe the whirlpool of Corryvreckan among the western 
islands ¢ 


‘“‘The winds,” says he, ‘“‘ when blowing from certain directions, 
hollow out in their whirl such terrible abysses about this spot, that 
even to our own time it has continued the terror of sailors. The 
holiest of Columba’s guests passed it by with trembling, raising their 
hands towards heaven to implore the miracle which alone could save 
them. But he himself, who one day was almost swallowed up in it, 
and whose mind was continually preoccupied by the recollection of 
his kindred, imagined that he saw in this whirlpool a symbol of the 
torments endured in purgatory by the soul of his relative, who had 
perished at that spot, and of the duty of praying for the repose 


* Death is spoken of in the following terms:—“ Ad Dominum transiit,” 
Adam. iii. 28; * Ad Christum Dominum migravit,” Adam. i. 81; “ Ad coeles 
tem patriam transmeantis,” Adam. iii. 23. 

t ** Ad coelum ab angelis portatur . . . . qui nunc ab angelis Dei in para- 
disum deductus est.” Adam, iii. 7; “ Ultra siderea coelorum spatia ad para- 
disum ascendit,” Adam. iii. 12; “ Dei ad paradisum evehunt.... ad acternw 
refrigerationis locum,” Adam. iii. 10. 
¢ “ Daemones ad inferna rapiunt,” Adam. i. 35; ii, 22, 23. 
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of that soul at the same time as he prayed for the safety of the com- 
panions of his voyage.” * 


No one of course could read this without taking from it the 
impression that Columba was a devout believer in purgatory, 
and was in the habit of praying for the repose of the souls of 
dead men. But when the case is sifted, it turns out that there 
is not one word of this in any of the ancient authorities; the sole 
witness referred to by the author is Manus O’Donnel, the six- 
teenth century writer, already so often named, who personally 
knew nothing of the matter, and who composed his work out of 
the trashy stories told by the peasantry, and from written sources 
of a very questionable kind. Unaware of the changes which a 
thousand years had wrought in the religious sentiments of the 
world, the old chieftain of Tyrconnel put feelings into the mind 
and words into the lips of Columba, of which the saint knew 
nothing, but which, had he lived in the sixteenth century, it 
would perhaps have been natural enough for him to entertain 
and express. It would be childish, however, in any man to 
accept such representations as historical. 

Another very remarkable thing in the Church of Columba, 
is one to which the Count himself calls attention,+ the absence 
of all territorial episcopacy. The abbot is supreme at Iona. 
All in the island are under him, and he is under none, either 
within the island or beyond it. No trace of a bishop residing 
there is discoverable during the lifetime of the Founder. One, 
indeed, is represented as visiting it incognito, and when his 
ecclesiastical rank is discovered, he is treated with respect, and 
the honour is devolved upon him of presiding at the public 
service, and dispensing the eucharist.{ Occasionally some 
strange bishop would arrive at the monastery on a visit to the 
abbot, and there is an instance of one being called upon in the 
monastery of a neighbouring island to perform the rite of 
ordination: but the bishop of the Columba Church is a very 
humble personage indeed ; his office and his personal character 
are his only recommendations: he is void alike of temporal 
rank, territorial power, and ecclesiastical jurisdiction. “Dioceses 
and parishes,” as the Count truly observes, “ were only consti- 
tuted in the twelfth century,” that is, six centuries after 
Columba. The bishop seldom makes his appearance in the 
pages of Adamnan, and when he does appear, he is over- 
shadowed by the abbot; and the abbot at Lona, was, as every 
one knows, a simple presbyter only. 

Farther, it is noteworthy that the original biographers of 





* “ Monks of the West,” book ix., ch. vi., p. 221-22, 
t Ibid. book ix. ch, viii. p. 281. ¢ Ad. i, 44. 
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the saint, make no mention of the Roman Pontiff, or of the 
Roman Church, or of any ecclesiastical obedience due to the 
one or to the other by the Christians of Caledonia or Ireland. 
Bede himself was a warm partisan of the Romish customs and 
of the Romish Church, but he never leads his readers to sup- 
pose that the same could be said of Columba. Adamnan was 
himself an abbot of Iona, who succeeded the founder within a 
century from his death, and therefore was in circumstances to 
know the real facts of the case, In his work, he never names 
the Pope nor the Church of Rome. The Roman city is twice 
mentioned ; in the one case it is barely named, in the other, 
speaking of the fame of Columba, he says it reached “the 
Roman city itself—the head of all cities."* It was natural 
enough for an islander, inhabiting what might be called the 
Ultima Thule of Christendom, and personally unacquainted 
with the great cities of the East, to speak of Rome, even in its 
decline, as the first of cities—the capital of the world, without 
saying or thinking that he owed to it and its bishop any 
ecclesiastical obedience. If a man in New Zealand or Japan, 
with some geographical knowledge a little in advance of his 
countrymen, were to speak of London as the head of all cities, 
it would not follow from this that he considers himself bound 
to do spiritual homage to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
There is no evidence that the thought of ecclesiastical fealty to 
any foreign, or even domestic ruler, ever entered the mind of 
Columba. 

As to the Holy Scriptures, for “whose assiduous and pro- 
found study,” a claim is put forward on behalf of the 
Primitive Church of Caledonia, the facts are these. Passages 
were constantly read in the public service; the psalter was 
sung in public and in private ; manuscript copies were exe- 
cuted in monasteries of that age, and there was certainly no 
other books with which the monks of that age were so well 
acquainted. This is shewn by the fact that the monastic pro- 
ductions of the time quote Scripture far more frequently than 
any uninspired work whatever. But along with this, it must 
be kept in view, that the general ignorance of the age was pro- 
found, the number of people able to read was small, and books © 
of all kinds were comparatively rare. These facts account for 
the circumstance, that while no ecclesiastical ban was as yet 
put upon the Bible, the mass of men were practically ignorant 
of it, incompetent to study it profoundly, and cherished many 
opinions and practices utterly at variance with it. This was 
the case over all Christendom in that age, no less than in 





* Ad. ii. 46. “ Pervenire ipsam quoque Romanam civitatem, que caput est 
omnium civitatum.”—iii. 23. 
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Scotland and Ireland, as is proved by the degenerate literature 
of the time. The only restriction then upon the use of Holy 
Scripture, was the restriction imposed by the absence of the 
schoolmaster and the printing-press. It was not till the 
sixteenth century, when Rome lost almost half her subjects, 
and traced the disaster to the popular use of Scripture in the 
vulgar tongue, that the pontifical ban was put upon the writ- 
ings in which Christianity is revealed, and men were told that 
the use of the simple word of God, without the authorised com- 
mand of the church, and the permission of the priest, is heresy 
and a crime. 

The conclusion that we reach, after a careful examination of 
the subject is, that it is quite a mistake to assert with some 
Protestants, that the British and Irish Christians of the sixth 
century were free from the Romish doctrines and practices of 
the age, and to claim them virtually as Protestant churches ; 
while it is equally unfounded to talk, as the Count does, of 
“ the absolute conformity of the monastic life of Columba and 
his monks, to the precepts and rites of the Catholic Church in 
all ages.” Neither statement is absolutely true, but the truth 
lies between them. Various rites and practices were observed 
by Columba, which all true Protestantism would now repudiate, 
while to various doctrines and practices which Roman Chris- 
tianity has since admitted, Columba was entirely a stranger. 
The church at that time in no country had advanced so far in 
the direction of human additions, as the Romish Church has 
since done ; but in Iona, as in every other place, the seeds of 
error were sprouting rankly up, destined to yield in due time 
bitter and poisonous fruit. Such are the real facts. To this 
interesting portion of our national history, it were well if all 
could come with unpolemic and impartial eye, and try to 
discover the actual state of the case. Truth to every man 
should be dearer than the interests of party. The truth, 
when fully known, will not, we are persuaded, be all that either 
a warm Protestant or a zealous Roman Catholic could wish. 

We cannot part from this able and eloquent writer without 
expressing our regret that we cannot give him the praise of a 
true historian. He is deficient in accuracy ; he fails to draw 
the line between fact and fiction with a stern and a firm hand ; 
he derives a large portion of his material from writers who 
had no means whatever of knowing personally the matters which 
they profess to describe, and who are known to have raked 
together the popular fictions of their time ; his very facts are 
presented through a coloured medium which did not originall 
belong to them ; and the product is sent out to the world as if 
it were a record of recognised and admitted truth. He looks 
at men and things with a poet’s eye, and is gifted with the 
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power of shewing them to his readers as they are seen by him- 
self. One peruses his book with the same sort of feeling that 
he peruses a lofty epic; he is charmed with its flowing style, 
and startling images, and brilliant descriptions, but is pain- 
fully conscious all the while that he is wandering through the 
fairy realms of fancy, not plodding the dull rough road of sober 
historic reality. His religious earnestness, his literary power, his 
poetic genius, win our admiration ; but it is a very different 
thing when we come to weigh his statements in the balance of 
truth—the ultimate test by which everything that professes to 
be history, and not poetry, must submit to be tried. Tested 
in this way, his grandest paragraphs and most striking inci- 
dents, dwindle insensibly down to the smallest particle of fact, 
or melt away altogether, like a snow-flake in the sunshine. 
Where the application of the test indicates the presence of 
truth, the pure metal has constantly and carefully to be parted 
from the dross. His beautiful pictures elicit our admiration, but 
then we are never able to forget how very different the reality 
was. The Count fights as valiantly with his pen, as any of 
his ancestors ever fought with weapons of keener edge, or of 
more deadly aim ; but no man knows better than himself that 
he fights in a hopeless cause. The consciousness that he pleads 
at the bar of the world on behalf of an institution which the 
world has virtually condemned, is never absent from his mind ; 
and the sense of this falls like a dark shadow on the brightest 
pages of his book. Monasticism is a prisoner, against whom a 
verdict of guilty has been recorded, and who, before the judge 
dons the black cap, rises to say, through the Count’s lips, why 
sentence of death should not be pronounced upon him ; he 
may make, as he has done, a very eloquent and a very affect- 
ing speech, but the judge pronounces sentence notwithstanding, 
and justice must take its course. 

Monasticism, there can be little doubt, is virtually dead this 
moment. The Count admits it had its faults; and we, on our 
part, will not be so ungrateful as to say that it did not serve 
the world in its time. But it were as idle now to attempt to 
save it from its doom, as to bring back the Vestal Virgins, or 
to recall the Amphictyonic Council into life. Once, perhaps, 
the world had need of such an institution, but it needs it now 
no more. Once, at least, the current of the world’s opinion ran 
strongly in its favour; but now it runs with force irresistible 
in the opposite direction. The demand of our time is for 
something new,—for a creation of the present, at once vigorous 
and strong, not for a reconstruction of the old and the effete. 
In the ever onward progress of humanity, new institutions and 
new combinations will arise, specially adapted to the society 
and times which produce them, and much more likely te be 
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useful than any revivified organisation of the past. One 
generation of the human suceeds another, the divine alone is 
immortal. Human institutions, like their authors, must of 
necessity grow old, and pass away, and leave room for others 
to succeed them. Let the dead past bury its dead. The wisdom 
of humanity is to improve the present, and to look forward to 
the future with hopefulness and faith. 


Art. 11.—Cambridge Characteristics in the 17th Century. 


Cambridge Characteristics in the 17th Century. By James Bass Mutuincer, 


B.A., St John’s College, Cambridge. London and Cambridge: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1867. 


_ essays are not for the most part very inviting pro- 

ductions. Even when written, as they sometimes are, by 
men of real learning and ability, their style is so ambitious, 
the desire for display is so painfully evident, that they are 
seldom read except by those on whom the duty falls of deciding 
upon their merits, or by those feeling a personal interest in the 
writers. There are of course exceptions to the general neglect 
to which this class of literature is consigned, and Mr Mullin- 
ger’s essay deserves the exceptional favour due to a sensible 
and pleasant book. Although written in the first instance to 
obtain the approval of academic judges, it is entirely free from 
pedantry and rhetorical display. So far from obtruding him- 
self unduly on the notice of his readers, the essayist frequently 
hides himself altogether behind well-chosen quotations, and 
allows contemporaries and eye-witnesses to tell the story of 
the eventful times to which his subject carries him. By this 
means, and by his own well written sketches, he has contrived 
to give us, in the compass of a very small volume, many 
a pleasant glimpse of those scenes and characters which, how- 
ever familiar, Englishmen feel they can scarcely look upon too 
often. The essayist was certainly fortunate in his subject. 
Cambridge was a well chosen point from which to survey Eng- 
land during the 17th century. The historian of Cambridge, 
without going out of his way, may touch upon almost every- 
thing that was most important in the political and intellectual 
life of England in the period; for Cambridge was in one way or 
another connected with it all. Macaulay, in his essay on Bacon, 
has claimed for his own university a larger and more honour- 
able part in the great movements of the 16th century than 
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for its more ancient and splendid rival. “Cambridge,” he says, 
“had the honour of educating those celebrated Protestant 
bishops whom Oxford had the honour of burning; and at 
Cambridge were formed the minds of all those statesmen to 
whom chiefly is to be attributed the secure establishment of the 
reformed religion in the north of Europe.” In the 17th cen- 
tury, the position of Cambridge was scarcely less important ; 
then, as formerly, it could claim connection with many of the 
foremost men of the age. Mr Mullinger thus pleasantly intro- 
duces us to some of the notable men who were to be found in 
the streets and colleges of Cambridge some years after the 
beginning of the century :— 


‘* Let us, then, step back some two centuries, and endeavour to re- 
produce to our mental vision, the Cambridge of those days. We 
shall miss many a noble structure as we move through her streets ; 
we shall meet here and there some familiar face which the painter's 
canvas has preserved to posterity ; and we may mark not a few in the 
humble garb of a studious undergraduateship, destined to leave to 
their countrymen a bright example, and to win adeathless fame. We 
see Milton, with his maiden face, hardly on the best terms with the 
authorities at Christ’s, but already gaining credit by his epigrams and 
exercises ; Fuller, the future church historian, the quaint humourist, 
to whom is reserved the task of chronicling with filial affection the 
history of his own Alma Mater; Henry More, the Platonist, ‘ a tall 
thin youth, of clear olive complexion, and a wrapt expression ;’ Seth 
Ward, my future lord bishop, with his flaxen hair, and boyish stature, 
winning, sadly to his own discomfiture, the attention of grave seniors 
whenever he ventures beyond the walls of Sydney ; Cleveland, the 
satirist, and Crashaw, the sweet lyric poet, both already giving promise 
of their future powers ; Pearson, the interpreter of the faith to many 
a succeeding generation ; Cudworth, destined to a foremost place in 
philosophic thought ; Mede, now a senior fellow at Christ’s, deep in 
astrology and apocalpytic studies ; Jeremy Taylor, just elected to his 
fellowship at Caius ; all these, two hundred and thirty-five years ago, 
might probably have been met on the same day in the streets of 
Cambridge.” 


Notwithstanding the great names to which Cambridge can 
point as adorning her halls of learning at this time, we shall 
greatly deceive ourselves if we imagine it to have been a scene 
of cloistered peace and innocence. Reckless and wicked living 
prevailed, even among the younger students, to a great extent. 
Sir Simond D’Ewes, who was afterwards a member of the Long 
Parliament, has left in his diary a damning record of the state of 
matters in hisday, Writing as a fellow commoner of St John’s, 
in the year 1620, he says, “ But the main thing which made 
me weary of the College, was that swearing, drinking, rioting, 
and hatred of all piety and virtue, under false and adulterate 
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names, did abound there, and generally in all the university. 
Nay, the very sin of lust began to be known and practised by 
very boys, so that I was fain to live almost a recluse’s life, con- 
versing chiefly in our own college with the honester fellows 
thereof.” Although Mr Mullinger, as a true son of the Uni- 
versity, endeavours to soften in some degree the dark shadow 
of this picture, he is obliged, as a candid historian, to own that 
it is in all probability substantially correct. As a timid and 
somewhat austere man, D’Ewes may have judged some things 
rather severely, but in the main we must accept his account as 
the view that most good men in England at the time took of 
the state of Cambridge. “What such men as Hampden, 
Digby, Capel, Palmer, Hyde, and Falkland would have said of 
Cambridge, is probably very much what D’Ewes did say.” 
One cause probably of the demoralised state of the university 
at this period was the relaxation of the ancient discipline. In 
former times, the conduct of the students had been regulated 
by very strict rules. They were forbidden to go into taverns, or 
to attend fairs. They were not to be seen at boxing matches, 
skittle playings, dancings, or at any similar amusements. And 
to enforce the observance of these rules, no student was per- 
mitted to go into town unaccompanied by his tutor or a master 
ofarts. These regulations had latterly been very much relaxed; 
probably with altered times, it was found impossible to pre- 
serve them in their ancient rigour; and except in these rare 
cases, where there existed self-restraint and high principle, the 
removal of the restrictions appears to have been followed by evil 
consequences. The dramatic entertainments, which were at 
this time so popular, in which the students took part, and 
which were patronised by the authorities, had probably some- 
thing to do with the loose state of morals. Dr Isaac Barrow 
said of these entertainments somewhat later, “that they were 
a principal cause of the licentiousness then prevalent.” And 
it is not likely that at this period their influence was more 
healthy. There evidently existed, however, a party in the 
university who were opposed to the prevailing frivolity. In 
1632, when Charles I. and his Queen paid a visit to Cambridge, 
a play was acted before them by the students. D’Ewes, whose 
testimony we have cited above, has left us an account of his 
feelings on the occasion. “The King and Queen,” he writes, 
“came from Newmarket to Trinity College. Whilst they were 
at an idle play there, which gave offence to most of the 
hearers, I went into Trinity College library, and there viewed 
divers ancient manuscripts, which afforded me as much con- 
tent as the sight of the extreme vanity of the court did sorrow.” 
Milton has likewise left on record the impression which the 
university theatricals made upon him in his earnest college 
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days. “ But since there is such necessity to the hearsay of a 
tire, a periwig, or a vizard, that plays must have been seen, 
what difficulty was there in that, when in the colleges so many 
of the young divines, and those of next aptitude to divinity, 
have been seen so oft upon the stage, writhing and unboning 
their clergy limbs to all the antic and dishonest gestures of 
trinculoes, buffoons, and bauds, prostituting the shame of that 
ministry, which either they had or were nigh having, in the 
eyes of the courtiers and court ladies, with their grooms and 
mademoiselles? There, while they acted and over acted among 
other young scholars, I was a spectator: they thought them- 
selves gallant men, and I thought them fools; they made 
sport, and I laughed ; they mispronounced, and I misliked ; 
and to make up the Atticism, they wore out, and I hissed.” 
We have from various quarters evidence that there existed 
at this time at Cambridge, an earnest minority opposed to 
frivolities and devoted to grave studies. Curiously enough, 
theology appears to have had no authorised place in the curri- 
culum ; and the reason of this strange omission was, not that 
no interest was felt in the subject, but that the interest was of 
so fervid and fiery a kind, that the college authorities, with 
true Anglican caution, judged it better to ignore the subject 
altogether, than “to introduce what might prove an clement of 
discord into the daily routine of instruction.” But there were 
men in Cambridge for whom theology possessed too absorbing 
an interest to permit them to rest satisfied with the safe 
silence which was regarded by the authorities as the highest 
wisdom. Mr Mullinger gives us some pleasant pictures of the 
labours of those unrecognised teachers. We get glimpses of 
young men meeting in their tutors’ room each morning and 
evening to read the Scriptures together. We hear of a certain 
Mr William Chapell, fellow of Christ’s College, who armi- 
nianised his pupils, and of another who “did commend unto 
them to read the lives of all the holy men of old time, and 
saints of God, the good fathers of the church, and of those good 
men in our later times, even in the Church of England, the 
saints and holy martyrs.” Of Whichcot it is said, that “ he’ 
studied to raise those who conversed with him to a nobler set 
of thoughts, and to consider religion as a seed of a deiform 
nature (to use one of his own phrases). In order to this, he 
set young students much on reading the ancient philosophers, 
chiefly Plato, Tully, and Plotin, and on considering the Chris- 
tian religion as a doctrine sent from God both to elevate and 
sweeten human nature, in which he was a great example as 
well as a wise and kind instructor.” And about Henry More, 
“the angel of Christ’s Church,” his biographer has given the 
following account :-—“ A very sober person and quondam pupil 
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of his told me what pains he would take with those under him ; 
and, among other things, what excellent lectures he would de- 
liver to them of piety and instruction from the chapter that 
was read on nights in his chamber.” Such traits relieve the 
somewhat dark picture we get of the condition of faith and 
morals in the university at this period. Not a few of the 
better influences of the place may be traced to the Puritans, 
who still possessed considerable power. During the reign of 
Elizabeth, in Cambridge as well as in Oxford, the Puritans, 
though a minority, were an active and influential party. Their 
doctrines were sometimes preached in the most uncompromis- 
ing form from the pulpits of the universities, and although the 
Queen herself was not favourable to them, many of her ablest 
ministers, Cecil among others, had strong Puritanical leanings, 
and gave to the party what support and countenance they were 
able. When, in the beginning of the century, the great Queen 
died, and the crown of England was placed upon the head of a 
Scottish king, hopes were entertained that the lovers of the 
theology and church government of Geneva would receive the 
royal countenance. So far as the question was purely theolo- 

ical, James might have been disposed to favour Calvinism. 

ndeed, he appears to have been intellectually a Calvinist ; he 
was, as is well known, a determined and somewhat unfair pro- 
moter of the decisions of the Synod of Dort. But James was 
guided in his public as well as in his private dealings, far more 
by personal feeling than by the abstract claims of truth and 
righteousness. F'rom the first he had recognised in the Puri- 
tan clergy an ominous resemblance to the unbending northern 
ministers, by whom he had been so often thwarted and rebuked, 
and he resolved if possible to crush them. His sentiments 
very soon became apparent. In the second year of his reign, 
he presided, in his own drawing room at Hampton Court, at a 
conference of the leaders of the opposing parties. At this con- 
ference the Puritans were in every possible manner humiliated 
and insulted by the royal president. He told Dr Reynolds, 
their distinguished leader, that if a schoolboy did not answer 
better than he had done he would be flogged. It was at this 
conference that James made his famous declaration about 
Presbytery. “If you aim,” said he, “at a Scotch Presbytery, 
it agreeth as well with monarchy as God and the devil... . 
for no bishop no king.” The bishops fully repaid the royal 

atron for the favour he showed to them. They declared that 
oe spoke by the. special inspiration of God’s Spirit, and one 
right reverend prelate fell on his knees on the drawing-room 
floor, and exclaimed, “I protest my heart melteth with joy, 
that almighty God of his singular mercy hath given us such a 
king as since Christ’s time hath not been seen.’ 

VOL. XVII.—NO. LXV. li 
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It was not unnatural that the Puritans should be disap- 
pointed to find that the theological sovereign regarded them 
with so hostile an eye. It is difficult for us now to realise the 
importance which in those days attached to the smile or frown 
of a king. But it was in reality a most fortunate event for 
the moral influence of the Puritans in England, that the weak 
and worthless son of Mary Stuart did not take to patronising 
them. Under such a patronage Puritanism might have easily 
degenerated into a thorny scholasticism, and ceased to be a 
power over the consciences of men; but standing as it did 
apart, disapproving, and disapproved, it silently won to itself 
the sympathies of the noblest and most patriotic Englishmen 
of the time. The other party enjoyed the royal favour, but, 
as Mr Mullinger justly says, “not much to their own advan- 
tage. The prestige of a church whose supreme power or- 
dained that the Book of Sports should receive the sanction of 
her pulpits, was lowered in the eyes of all religious men; and 
it must be owned that it henceforth appears as the misfortune 
rather than any part of the strength of the Church of England, 
that her reputation seemed necessarily to some extent involved 
in that of her temporal head.” And another Anglican histo- 
rian tells us, “Grave divines danced attendance at the levee 
of a profligate favourite, and thought it necessary to be conti- 
nually at hand to watch that the reversion which had been 
promised to them was not snapt up by another.” : 

To return, however, to Cambridge and its studies. The 
barren logic and rhetoric which had excited the wrathful con- 
tempt of young Bacon half a century earlier, were still the 
leading studies of the place, and the disputations at the schools 
remained the accredited road to academical distinction. “The 
enthusiasm,” we are told, “ elicited by one of these encounters, 
when taking place between antagonists of much reputation, 
almost equalled that which in modern times a contest for the 
champion’s belt excites in the admirers of the ring.” But 
other and more useful studies had also, since the previous cen- 
tury, found a place in the curriculum. The classics were still 
studied with something of the enthusiasm which attaches to 
the exploring of a newly discovered region, and if the scholar- 
ship of the time was not equal in elegance and refinement 
to that which was afterwards reached by English scholars, 
there never was a period when the reading of the students 
embraced so wide a range. The fathers and the Neo-Plato- 
nists, as well as the ordinary classical authors, were at this 
time familiar to the scholars of Cambridge. Mathematics were 
taught, but only in their elements, and physical science of 
course not at all. Modern enlightenment may be disposed to 
regard such a range of study as narrow and pedantic, but it 
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ought not at all events to be forgotten, that not a few of those 
trained in this system left a broad mark in the literature of 
England. One school of the writers of the time call for spe- 
cial notice from their connection with Cambridge. “It would 
make a delightful and instructive essay,” says Mr Coleridge, 
“to draw up a critical, and where possible, biographical 
account of the latitudinarian party at Cambridge, from the 
close of the reign of James I. to the earlier half of Charles II.” 
Mr Mullinger, without attempting all that Coleridge desired, 
has made a contribution towards it. He describes them “as 
a distinct school of religions thought and legitimate growth of 
the Cambridge training of that day ; a class of thinkers inured 
to habits of close reasoning and subtle distinction, by the study 
of Aristotle and the logicians ; to lofty and glowing philosophic 
speculation, by the perusal of Plato and Cicero, of Plotinus and 
Porphyry ; and taught to cultivate a deeply reverential spirit 
in matters of religious belief, by the example of such writers as 
Augustine and Chrysostom.” 

The bond of union between More, Smith, Cudworth, and 
others of this school, was not political, nor even theological, 
but philosophical. In their political, and even in their theo- 
logical leanings, they appear to have differed, but they were at 
one in their desire to form a Christian philosophy, and the 
same vein of mystic speculation may be traced in all. Cole- 
ridge says that although they called themselves Platonists, they 
were more truly Plotinists. And this criticism appears to be 
correct. The influence of the Neo-Platonists, and of the 
Church fathers, who had imbibed the spirit of the schools of 
Alexandria rather than of Plato, is to be traced in their writ- 
ings. One of the best known, at all events one of the most 
typical, of the school, was the gentle tutor of Christ's Church, 
Dr Henry More. Born at Grantham, in Lincolnshire, in 1614, 
and educated in strict Calvinistic principles, which he abandoned 
however in later life, More became a student in Christ’s Church 
in 1631. In Christ’s Church all his days were spent; for, 
though often solicited to accept preferment, he could never be 
persuaded to leave his thoughts and his books. He was 
passionately, we might say self-indulgently, fond of con- 
templation. As he says himself, he made a “ paradise” of his 
own studies and reflections. At times, his biographer tells us, 
he was swallowed up in rapturous warmths, and was entirely 
lost in joy and happiness. This genial teacher soon gathered 
disciples around him, and became the centre of an admiring 
circle. His writings, although mystical and not very intelli- 
gible, appear to have won a considerable popularity with the 
religious public of the day. This, we should imagine, was far 
from displeasing to him, as judging from his writings we 
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should say that there was a considerable vein of quiet vanity 
in his character. In the introduction to the “Mystery of 
Godliness,” he says that in his earlier studies he had 
occupied himself with inquiries into the nature of the human 
soul, “ Which I pursued,” he says, “chiefly by the guidance 
of the school of Plato, whose philosophy to this very day I 
look upon to be more than human in the chief strokes 
thereof.” “A dangerous sickness,” he continues, “that made 
me suspect that the time did near approach of quitting this 
earthly tabernacle, urged me more carefully to bethink myself 
what reception I might have in the other world. And, praised 
be God, such was the conviction of my soul, though then much 
overrun with melancholy, that my presage concerning my future 
state was very favourable and comfortable, and my desire was 
to be gathered to that Body of which Jesus Christ is Head, 
even he who was crucified at Jerusalem and felt the pangs of 
death for a propitiation of the sins of the world, who was there 
represented to me as visible a Prince, and as distinct a Person 
and Head politic, as any king or potentate upon earth.” The 
result of these sick-bed meditations was, that he resolved to 
devote his pen more directly than he had hitherto done to the 
service of his “Head Politic.” In the “Mystery of Godliness” 
this purpose was carried out. In this work the incarnation of 
our Lord in all its bearings, is reverently discussed and illus- 
trated with many curious and interesting thoughts, derived 
from philosophy and history. Notwithstanding the Platonic 
dress in which he loves to array everything, More holds firmly 
and expounds reverently and lovingly all the great doctrines 
of Christianity. He protests most energetically against the 
\tendency to spiritualise away the reality of the gospel history. 
That the human person of Christ,” he says, “is not to be laid 
atide, is evident from the whole epistle of the author to the 
Hebrews. For he that there is said to be a high-priest for 
ever,\\is that very man who was crucified on the cross at 
Jerusalem.” And again, “I have, with all earnestness of 
endeavour, and with undeniable clearness of testimony, from 
reason and Scripture demonstrated the truth and necessity of 
both Christ within and Christ without.” It would appear that 
he did not altogether relish the phrase “imputative mghteous- 
ness,” but his views on justification did not really differ from 
those of the other divines of the period; but he was perhaps 
fonder of laying stress upon this, that “the end of the gospel 
was to renovate the spirits of men into true and real inherent 
righteousness and holiness,” and he spoke of it as a “great 
scandal and effectual counter plot against the power of the 
gospel, the nullifying and despising of moral honesty by those 
that are great zealots and high pretenders to religion.” “For 
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what an easy thing it is,” he exclaims, “for a man to fancy 
himself an Israelite, and then to circumvent his honest neigh- 
bours under the notion of Egyptians.” As for the Roman 
Catholic Church, he considered that the economy of that 
church “naturally tends to the betraying of souls to eternal 
destruction,” but adds, nevertheless, “not that it is possible for 
me (who cannot infallibly demonstrate to myself that all that 
iived under paganism are certainly damned) to imagine that 
all that have gone under the name of Papists have tumbled 
down into hell.” 

The above extracts will give an idea of the spirit of More’s 
speculations, and indicate, with sufficient clearness, the class of 
modern thinkers with which he and others of the school had 
most affinity. We are aware that many earnest and con- 
scientious Christians regard with suspicion all endeavours to 
construct a Christian philosophy as likely to end in unbelief 
and heresy. We cannot deny that examples can be cited, from 
ecclesiastical history, which give at least an _—— plausi- 
bility to this view. Nor can we say, even for More and his 
friends, that they never transgressed the limits of legitimate 
Christian speculation, that they never forgot that there are 
some questions which have been raised in theology, the decision 
of which ought to be referred, according to the advice of 
Erasmus, not to a general council of divines, but to the day of 
judgment. No man, however, not blinded by prejudice, can 
look into the works of the Cambridge Platonists without being 
struck and touched by the genuine piety and simple love of 
truth by which they are distinguished, while the poetic glow of 
their style and manner is often very charming. Had we no 
better plea to offer in their defence, we might, at all events, say 
that teachers so gentle and genial are a pleasing phenomenon 
in the dark and troublous times in which they lived,—like 


“ Moonlight on a troubled sea, 
Brightening the storm it cannot calm.” 


But they are entitled to recognition on other grounds, It has 
been said most justly of Cudworth by a recent critic, that the 
thinker who, in the age of Hobbes, enunciated the propositi 
that the will of God is essentially righteous, that power is 

its accident, its attribute, did thereby win a title to canoni 
among the moralists of England. And all the write 

school were earnest assertors of the reality of eternal 
righteousness. To say that a Christian philosophy is impos- 
sible, that all attempts to reconcile the teachings of our faith 
with the lessons of life and history are mischievous and vain, 
is to forget that to all true vocations of man there is a place 
allotted in the service of that faith which is wide as humanity, 
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for it came from him who knoweth what is in man. It is also 
to forget many an honoured name in the pages of church 
history; for, from the time when Justin Martyr wore the 
philosopher’s gown, and witnessed for the Christian’s creed, 
down to the present day, not a few true and able defenders of 
the faith have spoken in philosophic language. Among such 
the Platonists of Cambridge deserve no unhonoured place. 

The times of the Civil War form a rough episode in the 
academical history of Cambridge. According to the royalist 
accounts, the university was loaded with “a whole Iliad of 
miseries,” and we can well believe that Cromwell and his 
troopers sadly fluttered the timid academical birds in their 
quiet nests. Mr Carlyle has sketched the situation with grim 
humour. “Of course,” says he, “the academic stillness is 
much fluttered by the war drum, and many a confused brabble 
springs up between gown and garrison ; college tippets, and, 
on occasions, still more venerable objects getting torn by the 
business. The truth is, though Cambridge is not so malignant 
as Oxford, the surplices at All Hallowtide have still much sway 
there, and various heads of houses are by no means what one 
could wish ; of whom accordingly Oliver has had, and still 
occasionally has, to send by instalment, as the cases ripen, a 
select batch up to Parliament; Rev. Dr this, then also Dr 
that, who are lodged in the Tower in Ely House in Lambeth 
or elsewhere in a tragic manner, and pass very troublous 
years. 

In 1643, copies of the Solemn League and Covenant were 
sent down to Cambridge, and the names of those who took 
this test, and of those who refused it, were returned to Parlia- 
ment. In the following year college offices implying trust 
were restricted to those who had signed the covenant. At a 
later period, “the engagement” a test of similar import was 
imposed upon the members of the university. This may be 
regarded as very hard and oppressive ; no doubt from one point 
of view it was, but it must be apparent that when once the 
questions between King and Parliament were referred to the 
wager of battle, neither party could be expected willingly to 
suffer a place of such importance as Cambridge to be ruled by 
its enemies. But there was never, we believe, any desire on 
the part of the Parliament wantonly to interfere with Cam- 
bridge and its studies. In the first year of the war, we find 
Essex issuing a special order to all colonels, lieutenant-colonels, 
and captains of the Parliamentary forces, warning them “not 
to offer any damage to the University of Cambridge, or to any 
of the schools, colleges, halls, libraries, chapels, or other places 
belonging to the said university.” Cambridge afterwards 
assisted the king with plate and money, which may have 
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brought upon it somewhat harsher treatment, but nothing re- 
corded can justify the lamentations of such writers as Walker. 
We read, it is true, that on one occasion when a preacher was 
going in his robes through the streets to deliver a Latin ora- 
tion in one of the colleges, the troopers followed him and cried, 
“a Pope, a Pope,” and when they came to the chapel and 
found the sermon was to be in Latin, they exclaimed that 
preachers ought to preach in English, that all might under- 
stand : we are not sure but the preacher’s gown got torn, but 
nothing more serious, and this is the nearest approach to an 
outrage we can remember as having occurred. When the 
Civil War was over, and the supreme power was placed in the 
strong hand of the Protector, Cambridge, as well as other 
places, had occasionally to take very distinct orders from the 
“Col. Cromwell” it had known of old. We find him writing 
on one occasion to the Vice-Chancellor and Senate of the Uni- 
versity as follows :—‘“ Whereas we are informed that you can- 
not by the statutes, and according to the customs of the 
university, admit any to the degree of bachelor of music unless 
he had some years before been admitted in a college; and 
whereas we are also certified that Benjamin Rogers hath 
attained to eminence and skill in that faculty, we, willing to 
give all encouragement to the studies and abilities of men in 
that or any other ingenuous faculty, have thought fit to de- 
clare our will and pleasure by these our letters, that, notwith- 
standing your statutes and customs, you cause Benjamin 
Rogers to be admitted and created bachelor in music in some 
one or more of your congregations assembled in that our uni- 
versity, he paying such dues as are belonging to that degree, 
and giving some proof of his accomplishments and skill in 
music.” 

That academical use and wont should have to give way to 
plain common sense, was doubtless felt to be a great hardship 
by many of Cambridge’s doctors ; but we live in times when 
men are beginning to whisper that more than one ancient and 
venerable institution might be rendered considerably less use- 
less were common sense once more armed with sovereign 
power. 

Mr Mullinger, fair and candid as he usually is, evidently 
cannot contemplate with any patience the idea of Puritans 
ruling in his beloved Cambridge. Little interest, he says, can 
be felt in a period so abnormal, and he quotes with approval 
Lord Macaulay’s contemptuous description of university studies - 
during these times.* Unfortunately our information regard- 





* “The muses were banished from their own favourite haunts, Cambridge 
and Oxford. Cowley, Crashaw, and Cleveland, were ejected from their fellow- 
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ing the state of the university — this period is extremely 
scanty ; but the impression conveyed by Lord Macaulay and 
other writers, that the ordinary studies were altogether discon- 
tinued, appears to be erroneous. Oliver Heywood was a stu- 
dent of Trinity at this time, and it is from his account of 
himself that this impression appears to have been derived. 
“My time and strength,” says he, “were more employed in 
practical divinity ; and experimental truths were more vital 
and vivical to my soul. I preferred Perkins, Bolton, Preston, 
Sibbes, far above Aristotle, Plato, Magirus, and Wendeton, 
though I despise no laborious authors in these subservient 
subjects.” This extract certainly informs us that Oliver Hey- 
wood loved to spend his time over books of experimental 
divinity rather than over the classics, but the inference is by 
no means necessary that either he or his fellow students wholly 
neglected secular studies. We know that through the whole 
of the period Duport was lecturing on the classics. 

The Puritans, as was to be anticipated, took especial care to 
provide what they judged to be sound and faithful religious teach- 
ing for the students. The Scriptures were expounded daily, 
sometimes by the master, sometimes by the fellows in the col- 
lege chapels). Mr Samuel Hammond, who preached in the 
pulpit of St Giles, appears to have exercised a wide and salu- 
tary influence. He preached, we are told, “with that pious 
zeal, pungency, and Christian experience, that from all parts 
of the town, and from the most distant villages, his useful 
ministry was attended on, and it was crowned with the con- 
version of some scores, I might have said hundreds of scholars.” 
Heywood says of Hammond’s preaching : “I usually met with 
a suitable searching word, and one that warmed my heart.” 
There is surely nothing in all this to justify the assertion that 
the Puritans made Cambridge a very Miinster. What the 
universities might have become under Puritan rule it may 
seem vain now to conjecture. Their rule lasted too short a 
time to allow their system to have a trial; but those who 
imagine that university studies must necessarily languish under 
the guidance of men holding such views as the Puritans, may 
be referred to the case of the university of Halle, which, founded 
under the auspices of the Pietists of Germany, became in a 
short time one of the most renowned seminaries of learning in 
the north of Europe. Opportunity was not granted, however, 
to the Puritans either to fail or to succeed in the experi- 
ment which they had commenced. The Restoration brought 





ships. The young candidate for academical honours was no longer required 
to write Ovidian epistles or Virgilian pastorals, but was strictly interrogated 
by a synod of lowering supralapsarians as to the day and hour when he expe- 
rienced the new birth.”—Macaulay’s History of England. 
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pg Charles II., and the rule of the Puritans came to an 
end. 

Mr Mullinger has devoted much less space to the latter part 
of the century, than to the more picturesque period which 
went before. It is, however, a time full of interest for the 
historian, and contained in it seeds of future change. Cam- 
bridge had not a little to boast of in this time likewise. 
Barrow was lecturing on Mathematics, and exhorting the 
students with all the force of his manly eloquence to pursue 
with diligence the “divine mathesis.” Newton was bringing 
honour to his alma mater by his splendid discoveries, and ex- 
citing a wide spread interest in pursuits which had formerly 
been almost unknown in universities. Towards the close of 
the century, the students of Cambridge, as well as every one 
else, were beginning to read the works of a certain Mr John 
Locke, who wrote of the human understanding, of the nature 
of government, and of toleration, in a manner which would 
probably have been equally distasteful to Puritan, Platonist, 
and High Churchman, but from which they all might have 
learned something. The philosophy of Sede and the theo- 
logy of Paley, which was its offspring, are by no means the 
noblest and highest efforts of the human mind ; and it is not 
to the century which was ruled by their spirit that we look for 
the saints and heroes of European history. Nevertheless, we 
do owe to that period, and to its philosophy, certain homely 
and useful services, to which it is unjust to deny due acknow- 
ledgment. Yet we do not wonder that it is with a certain 
feeling of regret, that men come to the conclusion that the 
spread, if not the origin, of just views on the nature of govern- 
ment and the duty of toleration, is to be traced in no small 
measure to the decay of ancient loyalty and the cooling of 
religious zeal. 





ArT. II].—The Present and Future Position of the Church 
of England.* 


BY A PRESBYTER OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


First Report of the Commissioners Appointed to Inquire into the Rubrics, 
Orders, and Directions for —e the Course and Conduct of Public 
Worship, &c., according to Use of the United Church of England 





* We give this communication as it stands without pronouncing any 
opinion on the sentiments or the suggestions which it contains.—Ep, 
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and Ireland: with Minules of Evidence and Appendices. Presented 
to both Houses of Parliameut by command of Her Majesty. London; 
Printed by Geo. Edw. Eyre & W. Spottiswoode, 1867. 

Second Report of the same. London. 1868. 


_. attention of religious men in Great Britain and else- 

where is much occupied with the question, What is to 
be the future of the Church of England? What is to be the 
result of the remarkable movement which is now progressing 
within her pale ? Is it destined to terminate in a secession to 
Rome, or in a secession to the ranks of the Nonconformists ? 
Or will Ritualist and Evangelical, those who are loudest in 
their assertion of priestly authority, and those who deny it 
altogether, continue to work as at present within the National 
Church of England. 

It might, indeed, be gravely asked, In what sense the name 
of Church can be correctly applied to a body which contains 
within it such diverse elements as those found in the Church 
of England? According to the XIXth Article, a Church is 
defined to be “a congregation of faithful men, in which the 
pure Word of God is preached, and the Sacraments be duly 
ministered according to Christ’s ordinance,” &c. Can the 
Bishops of Salisbury and Carlisle, the Bishops of Natal and 
Oxford, Dr Rowland Williams and Archdeacon Denison, Dr 
Pusey and Mr Ryle, Mr Orby Shipley and Lord S. G. Os- 
borne, be regarded in any intelligible sense as alike preachers 
of “the pure Word of God,” and faithful dispensers of the 
Sacraments? It is a matter of notoriety that these men con- 
demn one another as strongly as they do the members of 
other opposing Churches. On what principle, then, of reason 
or of common sense, should men be permitted to nestle safely 
under the shadow of the Church of England, enjoying in com- 
mon her “loaves and fishes” (which 1s nearly all that they 
have in common), while Methodists, Presbyterians, Indepen- 
dents, &c., who are not a whit more separated in opinion from 
the members of the Established Church, than the above named 
individuals are from one another, are excluded from all her 
privileges and emoluments ? 

There are several courses open for adoption with respect to 
the Church, in the present state of affairs, all of which are, 
however, fraught with dangers, though of a very different kind. 

1. The present status quo of the Church may be main- 
tained. Low Churchmen, Broad Churchmen, and High 
Churchmen may each be permitted to develope, each in their 
own way, subject always as they are at present to the neces- 
sity of keeping within certain not well-ascertained legal 
bounds. The legal decisions which, after a protracted struggle, 
will be given in the case of the Ritualistic prosecutions, will 
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—— restrain some of the more obnoxious outward fea- 
tures of the movement, but are pretty certain not to afford a 
decided victory to either side. Evangelical ministers are likely 
to be restrained by counter-prosecutions in the exercise of their 
long-permitted liberty in the matter of divers inconvenient ru- 
brics and canons, while on the other hand excesses of ritual 
may be curtailed, although the doctrines of the Ritualists will 
be suffered, if thinly veiled ever, to be taught without let or 
hindrance. 

The advantages to be gained from such a course of proceed- 
ing are clear. No secession from the church, except in a few 
individual instances, will take place. All will be permitted 
quietly to eat their own bread, and enjoy such a share of 
Church patronage as they can severally contrive to secure. 
Bishops, in a year or two, will triumphanily exclaim in their 
charges that the crisis of Ritualism has passed away and left 
the Church uninjured, as the wave of Tractarianism is said by 
some to have harmlessly swept over it. They may urge upon 
all parties, as some of them do now, the duty of moderation, 
and of regarding each other with brotherly affection and esteem. 
Thus wolf and lamb may lie down again in the same fold, and 
“our beloved church” be served alike by those who glory in 
the name of “ parish priests,” and those who prefer the more 
scriptural appellation of “ministers.” The “thirty-nine stripes” 
may be gently laid upon the back of “catholic priests,” and 
the rubrics and canons mildly restrain evangelical pastors. 

2. Or the present status quo may be “slightly” altered. 
Altered rubrics, and revised, and, therefore, binding canons, 
may restrain alike Ritualist and Evangelical. The one may 
be forced to lay aside his parti-coloured clothing, and conform 
to the Rubrics and the Rubrics only. The Directorium Angli- 
canum may be laid aside on the shelf, and labelled, “ for in- 
ternal use only” ; processions with banners and crosses may be 
inhibited, unless when some “reverend Father in God” may 
happen to be present, and give his sanction ; confessions may 
be relegated to the priest’s parlour or study, instead of being 
performed at the rails of the “ holy altar,” or in some “ box” 
in the consecrated edifice. The evangelical minister may on 
his part be forced to give up his conventicle-like prayer-meet- 
ings, if he have such, and to read daily prayers and the Apo- 
cryphal lessons in due course, to notify duly the people of the 
saints’ days and fast days, to go through verbatim the whole 
form for the celebration of matrimony, to use the Service for 
the visitation of the sick, with its popish form of absolution, and 
to instruct the young of his flock more diligently in the Church 
Catechism, and less diligently in the Bible. 

A compromise of this kind will no doubt be acceptable to 
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many. There are bishops who have already signified their 
approval of it, who would desire to see Ritualist and Evange- 
lical equally humbled. If the one must not be permitted to 
play at Popery, the other must not approach Puritanism. If 
the one must not near the rock of Rome, the other must not 
steer his craft towards the dangerous whirlpool of Geneva. Both 
parties may be satisfied if both are punished alike, and neither 
gets off scot free. As for the Broad Churchman, he does not 
care for either, if only he be left the liberty of unsettling the minds 
of his congregation. He for his part might not be disinclined 
to submit willingly to some such yoke of Erastianism as that 
which is borne by some Continental Churches, where liberty of 
speech and freedom in doctrinal matters is almost perfect, but 
where liberty of action is unknown ; where both the Rational- 
ist and the Orthodox must use the same “form of words,” and 
sing from the same “ Gesangbuch,” but may almost believe or 
disbelieve at will the doctrine of the Trinity, and the inspira- 
tion of the Bible. 

3. A bolder course might be adopted. High Churchmen 
might resolve to expel Evangelicals, or Evangelicals High 
Churchmen. It would be only politic to let Broad Churchmen 
alone for a while. The great contest at present is that between 
the High and the Low Church parties. Important as are the 
questions raised by Broad Churchmen, they are in general not 
so pressing, and some of them are not yet ripe for definite solu- 
tion. But if the High Church doctrine of baptism or the Lord’s 
Supper were recognised to be that of the Church, Evangelicals 
would have to secede, while, if the views held by the Evange- 
lical party were to be authoritatively adopted, High Church- 
men would have to withdraw from its communion. The con- 
test might, too, be fought out on the question whether the 
clergy are to be regarded as sacrificing priests, or as preachers 
of the Word of God. If even the Ritualists, as a body, were 
forced to secede, alterations in the Prayer Book, in a Protest- 
ant sense, would be sure to follow; or if the bolder and more 
active part of the evangelical party were forced into secession, 
High Church views would soon attain such a development as 
would drive out the other members of the party. 

This would be, indeed, the most honest course for either the 
Evangelicals on the one side, or the High Churchmen on the 
other, to pursue. Of course, the danger would be that a seces- 
sion must follow on the one side orthe other, and a secession of any 
considerable dimensions might ultimately lead to the dis-estab- 
lishment of the Church. Despite this danger, there is scarcely 
any doubt but that such a secession would be the final result of 
the present struggle, if the Church of England hadasimilar repre- 
pentative Assembly as that which the Church of Scotland pos- 
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sessed at the date of the Disruption. In such a general Assembly, 
the strength of each party could be fairly tested, and definite 
decisions arrived at on the various questions at issue. Whereas 
in the Church of England, as at present constituted, it is difficult 
to know, with any degree of certainty, either the relative strength 
of parties or the general feeling on any one subject, and equally 
impossible to settle any disputed points of doctrine, or to ac- 
complish any real liturgical reform. The Government under- 
stand fully what the result of any action on the part of a re- 
presentative assembly must be, and therefore will neither allow 
the Convocations of the Church to proceed to real business, 
constituted as they are at present, nor will it permit them to 
reform themselves. 

4. There is yet a fourth course of action which may be pur- 
sued. The Church may grant more liberty to all parties 
within its pale. It may, perhaps, be too late effectually to 
restrain the Ritualists, or to bind up the Evangelicals by more 
stringent rules. It may be only possible therefore to proceed, 
by permitting an advance in liberty. The Ritualists might be 
left free to act as they choose, while the Evangelicals, on their 
side, should be left equally free to develope in their own way. 
Inasmuch, indeed, as the Church is Protestant, the outward 
protest against Rome might perhaps be enforced by the prohi- 
bition of Romish vestments on the part of its ministers, and 
by the continuance of the form of subscription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles. 

But if the Church be broad enough to admit without dis- 
guise the parties which are even now to be found in her 
midst, on what grounds of expediency or justice can she refuse 
to go a little further, and admit also the great bulk of those 
Protestant dissenters who are now forced to abide without her 
pale? The lovers of medizval theology and ritualism have to 
resort to forced and unnatural methods of interpretation, to get 
over the clear protest against their views which is to be found 
in some ten articles of the present Thirty-Nine. Despite 
Articles, and Homilies explanatory of the same, there are now 
hundreds, if not thousands, of the clergy who repudiate for 
themselves the name of Protestants. Articles of Faith have 
not kept them out, while one wretched Act of Parliament, 
the majority of whose provisions have been repealed, still bars 
the way into the Establishment against Methodists, Presby- 
terians, &c. 

Surely now, when practically almost all kinds of opinions 
can be held and preached with impunity by clergymen of the 
Establishment, he a bill has been passed to render subscrip- 
tion to the Prayer Book a more tolerable yoke than it was for- 
merly, and when, despite the Act of Uniformity, uniformity in 
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worship is almost as little to be found as unity in opinion, it is 
time that the question of the repeal of the Act of Uniformity 
should be discussed. 

Of these four courses which are possible for the Church of 
England to take in the present crisis, it is pretty evident that 
the choice lies between the second and the fourth, or some ap- 
proximationtowards it. TheChurch cannot remainas itis, at least 
for any long time; and if the attempt be made to leave it as it 
is, public opinion will ere long demand that its endowments be 
swept away, and its connection with the State severed. Still 
less is there any hope of a real Church Reform being effected 
either in a High Church or Low Church direction. It is possi- 
ble, indeed, for some temporary compromise to be brought about, 
and the evil day postponed for a little. Some compromise is 
tolerably certain to be effected, if the Evangelical party has left 
its “first love” of gospel truth, and, enamoured of the tempor- 
alities it holds in possession, seeks only how to retain them. 
But if Evangelical men determine, as they should, to stand up 
for their present liberty, and are wise enough in their generation 
to refuse to part with one iota of their present freedom, even for 
the purpose of gaining a questionable victory over their present 
foe, then either evangelical men will be ultimately driven to 
secede in a body and form a free church, after the example of 
their Scottish brethren, or the Church must take a step in ad- 
vance towards becoming the National Church of England, in 
the sense in which Mr Wilson has advocated it should be, in 
his well-known contribution to the “ Essays and Reviews.” 

Although the present position is far from satisfactory to 
Evangelical men, it is doubtful whether the juncture is favour- 
able to the formation of a free church. Independently of 
the difficulties inherent to such a course at any time, there 
is, just now, an absence of any great and crying grievance, on 
account of which Evangelical men should secede. It is, indeed, 
a scandal that such doings and doctrines as those of the Ritu- 
alists should be permitted within the Church, but, after all, the 
doctrines taught by the Tractarians are substantially identical ; 
and if Archdeacon Denison and Dr Pusey be tolerated within 
the Establishment, there is no great reason why Mr Orby Ship- 
ley and Mr Mackonochie should be expelled. The whole his- 
tory of the English Church has been marked by a notorious 
absence of church discipline, except of a kind to be deeply de- 
plored by gospel-loving men; and a secession on account of the 
mere lack of discipline, would not be likely to win popular 
favour. Until Evangelical men are hindered in their efforts to 
spread truth, or cramped in their operations, or unti] some theo- 
logical decision is given in opposition to their views, there is 
no necessity for their secession, As long as they can with a 
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safe conscience abide in the Establishment, and can make use 
of their position in it to advance gospel truth, they ought to 
do so. Bat, in the present remarkable times, there ought cer- 
tainly to be some more organisation among them, so that when 
their liberty is threatened, or their cherished doctrines repudi- 
ated, they may know what to do. Men, however, in such an 
abnormal position, ought certainly to abstain from talking so 
much of their “ beautiful and scriptural church,” when, so far 
as the ministers of that church are concerned, it is undeniable 
that no small portion of them are opposed to earnest religion, 
are ignorant of all theology, or are led astray by Tractarian, 
Ritualistic, or Neologian errors. 

The prospects before the Church of England are either dis- 
establishment, which may be accomplished in a few years by 
the Reformed Parliament, or its reduction to a mere State in- 
stitution, in the benefits of which all parties and opinions shall 
equally share. It is rapidly becoming, if it has not become so 
already, an Augean stable, which it would need a Hercules to 
purify. The Bishops have but little power, and it is question- 
able whether it would not be better if they had even less. Now 
they can only crush the weak, and not overthrow the strong. 
Curates can be forced to knuckle under, but Rectors may defy 
attack, especially if they have a good purse themselves, or 
wealthy friends. One of the worst features too, of the times is, 
that the curates are generally left to themselves in any diffi- 
culty, while in the case of rectors and incumbents the truth of 
the saying is manifest, “the rich have many friends.” 

No revolution would be required to render the Church es- 
sentially National in the sense indicated, and its members 
completely free. If Noucomformists would combine with 
Evangelicals, the Act of Uniformity (or what remains of it), 
which was passed against the former, would easily be repealed. 
The Prayer Book might remain then as it is, but its use would 
be left optional, as it ought to have been left from the very 
beginning. Nor would it really lose by being left so, as the 
bitterness against the use of forms of prayer has well nigh died 
away. Nay, the public service of the sanctuary would be the 
gainer, as the services would be shorter, more hearty, and less 
constrained ; while with small, slight modifications, the Com- 
mon Prayer Book would be certain to retain its hold on the 
affections of the people, all the firmer as it. would be without 
compulsion. 

The parochial system of the Church has no doubt its advant- 
ages, but has peculiar evils of its own. Its most intolerable 
feature is, that it enables aclergyman to keep out of his parish, 
not Dissenters, who may be as troublesome as thgy like, but 
his brother clergymen. Through its baneful restrictions, it not 
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unfrequently happens that a man able for a great deal of 
work is tied down to a small parish, his energies being allowed 
to dry up and wither, while some lazy cumberer of an adjoin- 
ing parish will neither work his parish himself, nor permit his 
brother to help him, An Evangelical is obliged to suffer his 
neighbour clergyman to preach Ritualism or Neologianism, 
while he must not stir beyond his own fence for the extension 
of the gospel, or for the driving away of false doctrine. Why 
should not every clergyman be free? The temporalities of each 
beneficed clergyman should indeed be guarded from invasion, 
and the Church edifice remain in each incumbent’s indisputed 
possession, but no man should have power to monopolise the 
teaching of a parish, and to hinder earnest men from entering 
in. Truth does not need such poor defences; every man should 
be free to spread his opinions as widely as possible, provided 
he uses only moral persuasion. 

If the Church is to be kept up by the State as a kind of 
moral police, and if the rights of property have so complicated 
its position, that even its disendowment would be no easy task, 
why should not full freedom of action be conceded to all parties 
within its limits? We do not see why livings should not be 
given to Presbyterians and others, willing to accept them, as 
well as to Episcopalians. The will of the patron, in case of any 
difference of opinion between him and the people, forasmuch as 
the right of property is vested in him, might perhaps be 
allowed to prevail, but then the people should have the full 
right to erect any edifice, by their voluntary exertions, they 
may choose, and to support any minister they might prefer. 
The doctrinal basis of the church would be, as at present, the 
thirty-nine Articles, with all the latitude allowed by the law 
courts as to their interpretation. 

The present condition of the Church is certainly an abnor- 
mal one. She possesses no proper representation, notbing 
worthy of the name of a synod, no power to restrain heresies 
from arising in her midst. Her bishops are appointed by the 
State, and must, whether liked or disliked, sound or unsound, 
be accepted by their clergy. The Church can do nothing in 
her corporate character without the State, and the State will 
permit her todo nothing. The object of statesmen is naturally 
to keep all things as quiet as they can, and accordingly men of 
no particular views, of little earnestness, good-natured easy-going 
men, with some talent for administration, are just those which 
most frequently rise to dignity within her. That some men of 
a different stamp are to be met with is rather in spite of the 
present system than by virtue of it. Church courts will not 
condemn, and rightly too, any one as guilty of heresy unless it 
be of the most palpable and glaring kind, and hence almost any 
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heresy may be held within the Church, if the heretic be only 
wise enough in his generation to keep within moderate bounds, 
and to conceal his heresy with a slight varnish of orthodox 
phraseology. This state of things being so, the question is, 
whether it is better that matters should continue as they are, 
or that all parties should be permitted honestly to avow their 
individual convictions, and to fully carry out their principles, 
and trust to the majesty of truth ultimately prevailing in the 
contest. 

If there was any possibility of the battle being fairly fought 
out in some General Assembly or Church synod, and of heretics 
being ultimately driven out from the Church, we would be in 
favour of doing so. But the State will never permit one party 
in the Church to gain a decided victory over the other, nor will 
such clear decisions be given on the controversies respecting 
the sacraments, or on the authority of the minister, as will 
exclude semi-Romanisers from exercising their ministry in the 
Church of England. Therefore, if we must tolerate men in 
our midst as fellow-ministers, and even as bishops, with whose 
creed we utterly disagree, and whom we regard as equally 
guilty of heresy as the disturbers of the Church’s peace in 
olden times, why not let all parties carry out their views as 
they choose, the present trammels which fetter free evangelical 
action being broken at the same time? The bishops might 
continue to draw their salaries, to administer the business 
of their respective dioceses, and to act as State-officials; but, 
within certain well marked-out limits, the clergy might be left 
free to preach and act according to their honest convictions, and 
by accepting office in the Church, be bound only to perform 
regularly divine service on Sundays in their churches, and to 
reside in their parishes. Of course such persons would be 
bound to adhere to the Articles, as expounded by the law 
courts, and liable to deposition if they preached contrary 
doctrine. The bishops would not fail to exert a strong moral 
influence over their clergy, though deprived of the power of 
hindering their action in religious matters. This would be 
at least an honest course to pursue. Ministers who desired 
to unite themselves with some other Church organisation, 
while performing their appointed duties in the National Church, 
should be left free to do so, while retaining their State endow- 
ments, Such persons should, of course, have a certain rela- 
tion to their bishop as an official of the State, but should have 
the utmost freedom possible in other respects. 

Were such a scheme to be adopted, the Evangelical party 
would be in every way the gainers. Their pristine energy would 
be stirred up, and they would throw themselves into the work 
of enlightening the masses, unembarrassed by fewer difficulties 
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than they now experience. But as long as they regard their 

resent church as ideally perfect, on account of the beauty of its 
Teheney and the Scriptural character of its Articles, and continue 
to shut their eyes to its gigantic practical abuses, and the 
toleration of every false doctrine in its midst, so long must they 
remain, as they are, “ cribbed, cabined, and confined.” Truth, 
immortal truth, would win the day, if men would energise for 
truth and the gospel alone, and not for the mere scaffolding of 
Churchmanship. 

A danger is ahead for the Evangelical party, one which even 
now they ought to beware of. It is that of having additional 
manacles placed on them. The Royal Commissioners, in their 
first two reports, have pronounced against the Ritualistic inno- 
vations, either unanimously, as in the first instance, or by a 
large majority, as in the second. So far, so good. But who 
expected otherwise, even from an assembly of moderate High 
Churchmen? But what will be contained in the next part 
of the Commissioners’ report, which has to deal with the 
rubrics and the tables of proper lessons? Is it unlikely that 
while certain rubrics and lessons may be altered, the whole may 
be made more binding on the clergy than formerly, and that 
some additional power may be recommended to be given into 
the hands of the bishops ? 

There is no doubt that Evangelical men have from time to 
time taken liberties with the rubrics and canons, liberties which 
custom permits them now to avail themselves of without let or 
hindrance. Who now gives out notice of the holy-days or fasting 
days to be observed in each week? Who is there but considers 
himself free to give notice of missionary meetings, Bible meetings, 
Bible classes, and prayer meetings, without troubling himself 
to consult his bishop on the subject? How many clergymen 
administer the Lord’s Supper by repeating the formulas to 
railsful of communicants, instead of each individual ?* How 
few trouble themselves with the inquiry whether all their 
communicants are confirmed, or if not, are willing to be so? 
How many, on the contrary, rejoice to see members of other 
denominations partakers at the Lord’s table? But each and all 
of these practices are unrubrical. Nay, the canon goes further, 
and instructs the minister not to admit strangers to the com- 
munion, but to “remit such home to their own parish churches 





* This may appear a matter of slight moment whichever way it may be set- 
tled, but to some minds it is not so. When a clergyman has to administer the 
Lord’s Supper to the moderate number say of 50 communicants, it is very diffi- 
cult for many to repeat the same formularies over 200 times, in the space of 30 or 
45 minutes, without feeling not only fatigue, but actually pronouncing solemn 
words in a careless and heartless manner. 
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and ministers, there to receive the communion with the rest of 
their neighbours ”—(Canon 28). 

Other points can be easily mentioned—such as the reading 
of the offertory, and the use of the prayer for the Church 
Militant on every occasion, and the consequent lengthening 
of the service and shortening of the time for the more im- 
portant duty of the minister, namely, the exposition of God’s 
word. Many earnest ministers of the Church are in the habit 
of having prayer meetings, which are sometimes partly con- 
ducted by laymen, or by members of other churches. It is very 
questionable whether all such meetings do not come under the 
head of “conventicles,” and whether they might not be con- 
demned by a rigorous exposition of Church law. 

Many of the clergy never read the whole of the marriage 
service, the wording of which, indeed, is too plain and unfas- 
tidious for modern taste in general. But in this they unques- 
tionably violate both the rubric and the Act of Uniformity, 
though custom may now, perhaps, secure them from all penal- 
ties. Instead of curtailing this liberty, we would prefer to see 
the same liberty taken with both the Baptismal and Burial 
Services. 

Some, also, of the Evangelical clergy are wont occasionally 
to use extempore prayer before their sermons—a very laudable 
custom, indeed, as we think, and one the principle of which is 
approved of in the 55th canon. But there are many inclined 
even to forbid this small liberty ; and, as practised, there is 
little doubt that it is unrubrical, though the using of a collect 
as a prayer before the sermon is equally so. 

Nay, more, private meetings of ministers to consult together 
as to the course to be taken by them in any emergency are for- 
bidden by Canon 73, and it may be questioned whether that 
Canon could not be applied to forbid many committee meetings 
held for divers purposes. 

We do not care to refer to several Canons which are obsolete 
and absurd, as those respecting the exorcism of devils, the cut 
of ecclesiastical coats, or the “night caps” “ ecclesiastical per- 
sons are permitted to wear. Our object is only to indicate 
some points in which clergymen of the Church of England have 
set at nought the regulations of their Church, and, laudably, as 
we think, have broken through her ordinances. One point only 
we shall in conclusion refer to, and that is the reading of the 
Apocryphal Lessors in the Church. We know not what the 
Royal Commissioners may recommend on this head, but mean- 
a we have to consider matters as they are, not as they may 

e. 

Evangelical men, as a rule, have passed over these lessons, 

and substituted in their room others from Canonical Scripture. 
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The “ admonition to all ministers ecclesiastical” prefixed to the 
second volume of the “ Homilies” may be pleaded in defence of 
their conduct ; whether legally or not, we do not now inquire. 

But what we doask is this, Whether the successors of New- 
ton, Romaine, and Simeon, will see with complacency these 
liberties which we have recounted curtailed ? whether, in order 
to oblige Ritualists to dress a little less like Roman priests 
while they still are permitted to preach Popish doctrine, men 
who love the gospel and desire liberty to set forth Christ and 
his salvation, and to work freely for the conversion of souls, will 
allow themselves to be restricted in their liberties ? whether, 
in order to drive the stag from the pasture, they will permit 
bishops and convocation to bridle, saddle, and ride them. 

It has not, indeed, come to this in England, but it is not 
unlikely it will soon. World-loving men may be indignant if 
Evangelicals will not submit to a compromise, which may put 
an end to the outward extravagances of Ritualism, while it 
deprives preachers of the gospel of their liberty. Moderate men, 
as they are called, may admire mutual concession, and may be 
willing to leave us the liberty of preaching, if we only resign 
the liberty of practising. But if any unworthy compromise be 
suggested and carried into effect, we hope to see a noble seces- 
sion of Evangelical men from the ranks of the Church, a seces- 
sion large in numbers, and as earnest, we trust, in feeling, as 
was that of the brave Puritans of old. Regardless of any fears 
of disestablishment, or any dread of secession, we trust the cry 
of the Evangelicals will be, We will compromise none of our 
liberties, and we will abate none of our freedom of action, while 
we strive earnestly to drive from the Church the men who 
desire peace with Rome, and wish to lead us back to the dark- 
ness of the middle ages. 


Art. IV.—The Great St Bernard Hospice. 


, eer is no episode in continental travel more interesting 
at the time, and more suggestive of pleasing memories 
afterwards, than a visit to the Great St Bernard Hospice. It 
does one moral as well as physical good. The imagination is 
stimulated by the associations of the place ; and the heart 
filled with the feverish unrest and love of excitement, so 
characteristic of the present age, is rebuked and calmed by the 
loneliness and monotony of the life led there. Every one has 
heard of its dogs and monks, and its travellers rescued from 
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the snow storms. Pictures of it used to excite our wonder in 
the days of childhood ; descriptions of it in almost every Swiss 
tourist’s book have interested us in maturer years; while not 
a few of us have made a pilgrimage to the spot, and thus given 
to the romantic dreams and fancies of early life a local habita- 
tion and a name. Still, trite and worn-out as the subject may 
appear, it is impossible by any amount of familiarity to divest 
it of its undying charm ; and those who have visited the scene, 
so far from their interest in it being exhausted, have only been 
made more enthusiastic in its favour, and more anxious to 
compare or contrast their own experience with that of every 
new traveller who writes upon it. For these reasons we offer 
no apology for laying the following sketch of the monastery 
before the readers of the Evangelical Review, at a time when 
the annual migratory instinct is impelling multitudes away 
from the smoke and roar of cities to the green haunts and the 
primitive life of nature, and stirring up in the hearts of lonely 
students, weary of mental labour, longings for the blue lakes of 
the Highlands, or the gleaming snows of the Alps, to restore 
the balance between mind and body. Subjects of this kind 
will now excite an amount of attention which they would not 
have received amid the pressing cares and duties of the busy 
season, and will be felt to be in harmony with the mood of 
men’s minds, and with the pursuits in which they are engaged. 
Especially is such a subject at such a time suitable for the 
pages of this journal, inasmuch as it rests upon an ecclesiastical 
basis, and combines in a felicitous manner the studies of the 
theologian with the adventures and enjoyments of the tourist. 

Before proceeding to describe the Hospice itself, with its 
scenery and historical associations, it is proper to explain the 
circumstances of its origin. There are three monks of the 
name of Bernard whose names occupy a high place in the 
Roman calendar of saints. All of them were celebrated men, 
and left their mark upon the age in which they lived. St 
Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, on the Lake of Geneva, was, dur- 
ing the first half of the twelfth century, the oracle of all Chris- 
tian Europe. His austere mode of life, inspiring eloquence, 
boldness of language, and supposed prophetical powers, raised 
him to a nobler rank than ‘hat of any pope or cardinal, and 
made him by far the most influential ecclesiastic of the middle 
ages. He was the umpire of princes and bishops, and his voice 
in the councils of the church was regarded as almost divine. 
By historians he is regarded with interest as the great apostle 
of the second crusade ; but a sweeter charm invests his memory 
as the author of works in which an enthusiastic mysticism 
blends with an eminently practical aim. Luther says of him, 
‘If there has ever been a pious monk who feared God, it was 
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St Bernard, whom also I hold in much higher esteem than all 
other monks and priests throughout the globe.” The monk 
whose name is imperishably associated with the Alpine Pass 
and Hospice, must not be confounded with this remarkable 
man, nor yet with St Bernard of Cluny, the pious author of 
that exquisite hymn, so common vow in our modern collec- 
tions, “Jerusalem the Golden.” Bernard de Menthon had 
his own claims to the gratitude and admiration of mankind, 
though they were not so great as those of his more distin- 
guished namesakes. His history displays more romance than 
is usually found in the calm, uneventful life of a Roman eccle- 
siastic, and deserves a brief notice in passing. Ibertis in his 
admirable “ Essai Historique” informs us, that he was born in 
the Chateau de Menthon on the Lake of Annecy, about the 
year 923. His parents were of noble extraction, and possessed 
extensive estates in Savoy. Being their only child, they were 
naturally anxious that he should perpetuate the hereditary 
honours of the family, and for this purpose they planned a 
match between him and a rich and accomplished heiress who 
lived in the neighbourhood. Bernard, however, was of a studi- 
ous and religious temperament, and encouraged by his tutor, 
had resolved to give himself up to a monastic life. He was 
therefore for a long time deaf to the entreaties of his parents. 
In the hope that his resolution would melt away if brought for 
a while under the immediate spel] of Marguerite’s beauty, he 
was induced to pay a visit to the Chateau de Miolans, where 
she resided; his tutor in the mean time having been dis- 
missed. This ruse seemed at first to be successful ; none could 
come within the influence of the lovely person and accom- 
plished mind of the sweet “Pearl of Savoy” without being 
fascinated. To see her was to love her; and even Bernerd 
himself began to think that possibly life might be happier as 
well as nobler spent with her than in the solitude of the 
cloister. When at intervals he had recourse to his religious 
studies, he could no longer peruse calmly the ancient books 
which had formerly been to him a passion. Instead of carry- 
ing with him the most abstract meanings of his author, his 
mind wandered to a thousand indefinite remembrances—the 
last smile on Marguerite’s lip, the last pressure of her hand, the 
last soft word she uttered. So matters progressed to the satis- 
faction of all parties, until at last the day was fixed for uniting 
the fortunes of the two families by the marriage of the young 
couple. The night before the wedding, Bernard retired to his 
chamber, not in the blissful state in which most lovers are sup- 
posed to spend their last night of single blessedness, but greatly 
agitated by contending feelings. Doubts of the propriety of 
‘the course he was pursuing troubled his mind ; ae 3 though 
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inclination strongly whispered that he was doing riglit, yet 
conscience kept ever suggesting that he was sacrificing the 
joys of heaven for the pleasures of earth, that he had put his 
hand to the plough, and that therefore it was a mortal sin to 
look back. In this painful state of perplexity, he prayed long 
and fervently to his patron saint for direction. The chronicle 
states, that St Nicholas de Myra appeared to him surrounded 
by a brillant halo which illumined the whole room, and shewed 
to him that it was clearly his duty in the circumstances to 
mortify the flesh and become a monk. Acting upon the un- 
gallant advice of his ghostly visitant, he wrote a letter of fare- 
well to his parents, left them to make what excuses they could 
to the disappointed bride, and packing up a few necessary 
things, escaped at midnight through the window, and halted 
not until he had put the Graian Alps between him and 
the abode where his spiritual ruin had been so nearly con- 
summated. Crossing over the pass which now bears his 
name, he came to Aosta in ltaly ; and there, having completed 
his noviciate, he settled down as a parish priest, and became in 
due season archdeacon of the district. So great was his zeal 
and piety that the bishop of Aosta associated him with him- 
self in the congenial task of establishing schools and churches 
in remote localities, and acting generally as an evangelist 
among the then half-savage, half-heathen, population of the 
Swiss valleys, so that he soon became known far and wide 
by the name of “ the apostle of the Alps.” Owing to his local 
position, Aosta lying at the termination of the two roads 
which led over the Pennine and Graian Alps, now known as 
the Great and Little St Bernard Passes, he had frequent 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the dangers to 
which travellers making use of these routes were exposed, not 
only from the snow storms and frequent avalanches, but also 
from the hordes of fierce banditti by which they were infested. 
He therefore formed, at an early period of his ministry, the 
noble project of converting these savage marauders by his own 
personal efforts, and making the passes as safe as possible by 
the erection of Christian houses of refuge on the wildest and 
most exposed points. In these efforts he was successful beyond 
his most sanguine anticipations. The banditti in a short time 
were induced to abandon their lawless habits, and a comfort- 
able substantial hospice was erected on the summit of each of 
the passes, and provision made in them for the maintenance of 
religious worship, and the relief of passing travellers. Both 
the establishments were committed to the care of monks of the 
order of St Augustine. Over the principal hospice, St Ber- 
nard himself presided for upwards of forty years and by his 
unexampled boapitality and sanctity extended its fame over 
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the whole of Europe. The last act of his life was a journey to 
Rome, then a most arduous enterprise, undertaken to promote 
the interests of his beloved institution. Having procured, in a 
personal interview with Pope Sergius IV., the Papal sanction 
to his foundation of regular canons, and thus completed his 
carefully organised scheme, he died at the good old age of 
eighty-five, at Novara, in the month of June 1008. After his 
death, he was canonised and admitted to a lofty niche in the 
Christian Valhalla. His body was buried in the churchyard 
of the place where he died ; but his skull and arm are depo- 
sited as relics under the principal altar of the hospice-chapel, 
and there regarded with great veneration. 

Mr King, in his delightful book “ The Italian Valleys of the 
Alps,” gives an account of a most touching and romantic inci- 
dent in the saint’s life, while acting as the superior of the 
Great St Bernard Hospice. One day an aged couple, weary 
and travel-worn, came to the door and desired to see him. 
They told him that, attracted by the fame of his piety and 
wisdom, they had crossed the Graian Alps to ask his advice 
regarding a sorrowful event, which for many long years had 
made their life inexpressibly sad to them. They had an only 
child, a young man of great talent and amiable disposition, 
upon whom they looked as the prop of their house. They 
wished him to marry the beautiful and accomplished daughter 
of a neighbouring nobleman ; and for a while he seemed to 
consent to the engagement. But when all was ready for the 
marriage, he suddenly and unaccountably disappeared, and 
never returned to their home. They sought him far and near, 
but from that day they had heard no tidings of him. And now 
their sole desire was to see him once more before they died. 
They had undertaken this long journey in their old age to ask 
him what they should do in order to gratify the fond yearning 
of their hearts. Inexpressibly touched by the sight of his 
parents’ grief, and the ravages which years and one consuming 
sorrow had wrought on their frames, the superior went hastily 
out to conceal his emotion. Something in his appearance and 
manner awoke a slumbering chord in the old couple’s bosom ; 
but they banished the wild thought of recognition as utterly 
unlikely. In a few minutes the superior returned with tear- 
wet eyes, and in sobbing words proclaimed himself to be their 
Bernard, their long lost son. No language could describe the 
joy of the parents as they clasped him to their bosoms. Proud 
of his reputation, cheered by his affection, the aged couple 
spent a few weeks of bliss in the convent, and then returned 
to their home, rejoicing, like Simeon of old, that the one 
supreme wish of their life had been crowned at last. “Happy 
parents,” says the chronicler, “ doubtless in the home of immor- 
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tality you now possess that son whom you so long mourned in 
this land of exile, restored to you in an eternity of happiness, 
where separations and afflictions are no more.” Such are the 
romantic associations connected with the origin of the hospice. 

About the beginning of August, two years ago, we had the 
pleasure of visiting this celebrated spot in company with two 
friends. We set out early in the morning in a char-a-banc; 
or native droskey, drawn by a mule from the “Hotel Grande- 
Maison-Porte,” at Martigny, the Roman Octodurus, and the 
seat of the ancient bishops of Valais. It is a low, damp, un- 
interesting place, much infested with a small, black gnat, whose 
sting is very painful, bred in the marshes of the Rhine. Being 
a capital centre of excursions to Lago Maggiore over the 
Simplon, to Aosta and Turin over the St Bernard pass, and to 
Chamouni by the Téte-Noire, or the Col de Balme, it is ex- 
ceedingly gay and animated every evening during the summer, 
owing to the arrival of tourists, and desolate and deserted 
every morning, owing to their departure. The sun was shining 
with almost tropical heat, rapidly ripening the walnuts along 
the avenues of the town, and the grapes hanging in rich pro- 
fusion on the trellises of the houses; the sky was without a 
cloud, and everything promised a delightful trip. Passing 
through a small unsavoury village called Martigny le Bourg, 
our route crossed the Dranse by a substantial bridge ; and at 
a little distance beyond, a guide-post indicated, to the right 
the way to Chamouni, and to the left to St Bernard. The 
entrance by the pass of the Dranse is magnificent, reminding 
us, though on a grander scale, of the mouth of Glenlyon in 
Perthshire. Lofty slopes, and precipices richly wooded, ap- 
proached from both sides so closely that there was hardly room 
left for the passage of the powerful stream, which, turbid with 
glacier mud, roared and foamed over enormous blocks of stone. 
The road, without parapet or'railing, overhung the river, and 
in one place was carried through a tunnel called the Gallerie 
Monaye, upwards of two hundred feet long, cut out of the 
solid rock. We passed through scattered villages sweetly 
embosomed among walnut and chesnut trees; but presenting 
many saddening signs of the poverty and wretchedness of the 
inhabitants. An unusually large proportion of the people 
were afflicted with goitres, and here and there we saw sitting 
on the thresholds of their dirty chalets loathsome cretins, 
basking in the sun, whose short, shambling figures and un- 
naturally large round heads and leering faces afflicted us amid 
the beauty of nature around like a nightmare. The ground 
was everywhere most carefully cultivated. Every particle of 
soil among the rocks, however scanty or steep, was terraced 
up with walls, and made to yield grass, corn, or potatoes, 
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High up on the brink of precipices that seemed almost inac- 
cessible, bright green spots indicated the laborious care of the 
peasantry ; and to these, as soon as the winter snows disap- 
peared, sheep were carried up every year, one by one on men’s 
backs, and left there till the end of summer, when they were 
carried down, considerably fattened, in the same picturesque 
fashion. The lower meadows by the road side were exceed- 
ingly beautiful, of the most vivid green, covered with myriads 
of purple crocuses and scarlet vetches, and murmurous with 
the hum of innumerable grasshoppers. Gay butterflies, and 
insects of golden and crimson hues, never seen in this country, 
flitted past in the warm sunshine; and the fragrance of the 
Arolla pines filled all the air with a highly stimulating aromatic 
balm. As it was the festal day of the “ Assumption of the 
Virgin,” one of the grandest fetes of the Roman Catholic 
Church, groups of peasants,—the men dressed in the brown 
cotton blouses peculiar to the district, and the women wearing 
a curious head-dress consisting of a broad tinselled ribbon 
plaited and set on edge round a cap, each carrying her prayer- 
book in her hand, wrapped in a white pocket handkerchief,— 
passed us on their way to the chapel at Martigny. On all 
sides we noticed exceedingly distinct traces of two great 
natural phenomena which had overwhelmed the district, sepa- 
rated from each other by thousands of years. Almost every 
exposed rock was polished and striated by ancient glaciers ; 
and the granite boulders, which they had brought down with 
them, were seen perched upon the schist and limestone preci- 
pices hundreds of feet above the river. The whole valley 
from St Bernard to Martigny, with its tributary glens, must 
have been the channel of a vast system of glaciers descending 
from the crest of the Pennine Alps during the glacial epoch, 
when all the glaciers of Europe and Asia were far more exten- 
sive than they are now. The other phenomenon to which 
allusion has been made, was also caused by glacier action, but 
of a different kind. In one of the narrow side gorges of the 
valley, called the Val de Bagne, there is a glacier known as 
the Glacier de Getroz, which hangs suspended over a cliff five 
hundred feet high. The end of this glacier is continually 
breaking off, and falling over the precipice into the bottom of 
the gorge, where the fragments of ice accumulate and form 
enormous heaps. In the year 1818 these fallen masses had 
been piled up to an unparalleled extent, and choked up the 
narrow, vault-like outlet of the gorge. Behind this icy dam 
the water of the east branch of the Dranse increased, until at 
length a lake was formed, nearly a mile long, a quarter of a 
mile wide, and about two hundred feet deep. The inhabitants 
of the valley watched anxiously the gradual rise of the waters 
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knowing that when the warm season should come the icy bank 
would melt, and the reservoir be at once discharged. Many of 
them fled in the spring, with their goods and cattle, to the 
higher pasturages. A tunnel, seven hundred feet long, was cut 
into the ice, which gradually let off a considerable part of the 
water without any damage. But a hot June sun and the 
warmth of the water so gnawed into the ice that on the after- 
noon of the 16th of the month the barrier burst all at once, 
and a prodigious mass of water, upwards of five hundred and 
thirty millions of cubic feet, rushed down the valley with fear- 
ful fury, carrying everything before it, and marking its course 
all the way to the lake of Geneva, fifty miles distant, with 
gigantic ruins. Many lives were lost; and property to nearly 
the value of a million sterling was destroyed. To prevent a 
repetition of this awful calamity, for a similar event occurred 
in 1595, and the same cause is still in operation, spring water 
is led by means of a long wooden trough to the dam of ice 
formed by the falling fragments of the glacier, and the warmth 
of this water cuts like a saw the ice as soon as deposited, and 
thus cleaves a passage for the river aud prevents its waters from 
accumulating. The autograph of this tremendous inundation 
was written, like the mystic “Mene, mene” of Belshazzar’s 
palace, in the huge stones in the bed of the river, and in the 
gravelly and stony spots far up the sides of the valley, ming- 
ling with the relics of ancient glacier action, but easily dis- 
tinguishable from them. 

Passing through Sembranchier, a picturesque village, with 
the ruins of an enormous castle of the Emperor Sigismund on a 
hill in its vicinity, and Orsiéres, situated at the junction of the 
valleys of Ferret and Entremont, distinguished by a very ancient 
tower rising high above its curious houses, the road ascended 
by a series of well-executed zig-zags through a rich and highly- 
cultivated country to Liddes. Deep down among wild rocks the 
Dranse pursued its turbulent course unseen, revealing its pre- 
sence only by an all-pervading murmur in the air. The view 
extended over an undulating upland landscape of green fields, 
diversified by wooden frames for drying the corn, somewhat like 
the curious structures for drying hay to be seen on Norwegian 
mountain farms. The huge summit of Mont Velan, 12,000 feet 
high, formed the most conspicuous object on the horizon before 
us, its dark rocks contrasting finely with its dazzling snows and 
the rich fields of deep blue sky above it. A cool breeze blew 
down upon us from the snowy heights, and was inexpressibly 
refreshing after the stifling heat of the valley. About four 
o'clock in the afternoon we came to a strange old village, called 
St Pierre,—the last on the route,—situated on a kind of plateau. 
about 5,000 feet above the level of the sea. It was a very 
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dirty, miserable place ; and we were victimised by the inn- 
keeper of the Hotel au Dejeuner de Napoleon, having been 
charged fifteen francs for a blue scraggy chicken, not much 
larger than a sparrow, a plate of potatoes fried in rancid grease, 
and a bottle of Beaujolais wine as sour as vinegar. A remark- 
ably quaint old church, built in the tenth century, still exists 
in the village. A tablet, with a Latin inscription by Bishop 
Hugo of Geneva, the founder of the church, commemorates a 
victory obtained by the inhabitants over the Saracens, who had 
ravaged the district with fire and sword. A Roman mile-stone 
is also built into the wall of the enclosure near the tower. In 
modern times the place is chiefly interesting as being one of 
the resting-places of Napoleon in his passage over the Alps, 
and the birth-place of his famous guide. A little beyond it 
there is a deep gorge with a splendid, full-bodied waterfall, 
which we visited. The sides of the pools and the sloping 
banks were fringed with clusters of tall monkshood, lies 
blue flowers mingled with the snowy foam of the water. Across 
the gorge, a frail bridge, with an arched gateway, constructed 
by Charlemagne, gave access to the main road, which led 
through the forest of St Pierre in the Défilé de Charreire, and 
was cut in many places out of the solid rock. Below us, at the 
foot of perpendicular precipices several hundred feet in depth, 
the Dranse, still a powerful stream, formed innumerable foam- 
ing cascades. There was no wall or abutment to protect us. 
The off-hand wheel of the conveyance was always within a foot 
of the edge. We were sitting on the side nearest the precipice, 
and often could have easily let fall a stone from our hand right 
down into the river, nearly a thousand feet below. The least 
false movement on the part of the driver would inevitably have 
hurled us over to destruction. And yet we went safely and 
pleasantly along at ful] speed, our hearts now and then, when 
we came to a more trying place than usual, perhaps a little 
higher than their normal position. It was in this defile of 
Charreire that Napoleon encountered his most formidable dif- 
ficulties. The old road was declared by Marescat, chief of the 
engineers, as “barely passable for artillery.” “It is possible! 
let us start then!” was the heroic reply of his master. It was 
a favourite maxim with him that wherever two men could set 
foot, an army had the means of passing ; and he acted upon 
this maxim on this occasion. As it was about the end of May, 
the snows were melting fast, and thus greatly increased the 
dangers and difficulties of the route. “The artillery carriages 
were taken to pieces and packed on mules; the ammunition 
was also thus transported ; whilst the guns themselves, placed 
on the trunks of trees hollowed out, were dragged up by main 
strength,—a hundred soldiers being attached to each cannon, 
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for which labourious undertaking they received the sum of 
1,200 francs. At the Hospice, each soldier partook of the 
hospitality of the brethren.” 

In about an hour and a-half we came to a solitary inn, called 
the Cantine de Proz, kept by a man of the name of Dorset, 
who is very civil to travellers. No other dwelling was in sight. 
A number of diminutive cows wandered about on the short 
smooth turf, bright with the lovely Alpine clover; the sweet 
tinkling of their bells, combined with the monotonous sighing 
of the infant Dranse, giving us a lonely and far away feeling, 
as if we had reached the end of the world. A corner of the 
Glacier de Menouve, of dazzling whiteness, appeared in sight, 
far up among stern precipitous rocks, of a peculiarly bald and 
weather-worn appearance. Above the cantine, a little plain, 
called the Plan de Proz, about 5,500 feet above the sea, sloped 
up, seamed in every direction with grey water courses, but 
gemmed with innumerable brilliant clusters of the snowy gen- 
tian. Leaving our conveyance at the inn, and taking with us 
the mule and the driver as a guide, we set off on foot across 
the plain, to the entrance of a kind of gorge, called the Defilé 
de Marengo, which is exceedingly steep and difficult of ascent. 
A considerable stream, confined within narrow bounds, roars 
and foams within a few feet of the pathway, so that in wet 
weather its swollen waters must render the defile impassable. 
Among the rocks, wherever any particles of soil lodged, rich 
cushions of moss spread themselves, wild auriculas nestled in 
the crevices, and large patches of crowberry and blaeberry 
bushes crept over the boulders. These blaeberry bushes 
fringed the ee up to within a short distance of the 
Hospice ; and nowhere in Scotland have we seen the fruit so 
plentiful or so large and luxurious. Easketfuls could be ga- 
thered in a few minutes without diverging more than a yard or 
two from our course ; and yet it seems never to be touched. The 
sides of the stream were decked with the large woolly leaves and 
brown flowers of the Alpine Tussilago, which takes the place 
at this elevation of the common Butter-bur, whose enormous 
umbrella-like leaves form such a picturesque adornment of 
lowland rivulets. After an hour’s stiff ascent, we came to two 
ruinous-looking chalets, built of loose stones, one of which 
served as a place of refuge for cattle, while the other was the old 
morgue, now used as a ea for travellers, where they 
wait, if overtaken by storms, till the servants of the monastery 
come down with a dog to their rescue, which they do every 
morning when the weather is unusually severe. They bring 
with them on such occasions wine and provisions to restore the 
exhausted and half-frozen traveller ; and guided by the faithful 
dogs, who alone know the way,—thirty feet of snow being not 
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unfrequently accumulated in the worst parts of the pass,—they 
are all brought safely to the hospitable shelter of the convent. 
From this point the defile receives the ominous name of the 
Valley of Death ; and the track is marked by tall, black poles, 
and here and there by a cross, marking the scene of some tragic 
event. Within a short distance of the Hospice, an iron cross 
commemorates the death of one of the monks who perished on 
that spot by an avalanche in November 1845. Between these 
grim memorials of those to whom the place had been indeed 
the valley of the shadow of death, we toiled up the rough and 
arduous path, panting and perspiring, greatly aided by our 
alpenstocks. We thought the way would never end. We 
turned corner after corner of the defile, but still no trace of human 
habitation. Our knees were about to give way with fatigue, 
the rarity of the air was making itself known to us in thirst and 
headache, our pulse had advanced from 60 beats at Martigny to 
83 at this elevation, and we would gladly have rested awhile. 
But the shades of night were falling fast, so the banner with 
the strange device had still to be unfurled. We had in our own 
experience during this ascent a more vivid conception than we 
could otherwise have realised of the feverish longing which the 
lost wanderer in the snow has for a place of refuge and rest. If 
we, a mere summer tourist, bent upon reaching the Hospice only 
to gratify a love of adventure, and to realise a romantic sensation, 
had such a desire, how much more ardent must be the longing 
of the poor traveller, overtaken by the dreadfnl towrmente, 
blinded and benumbed by the furious drift, to whom reaching 
the Hospice is a matter of life and death. At long last, at the 
very summit of the pass, we saw the Hospice looming above us, 
its windows glittering in the setting sun. Fatigue and weari- 
ness all forgotten, we eagerly clambered up the remaining part 
of the ascent, along a paved road overhanging a precipice, and in 
a few minutes stood beside the open door. At first we could 
hardly realize the fact that the convent, about which we had 
read so much, which we had so often seen in pictures and 
pictured in dreams, was actually before us. It had a very 
familiar look, appearing exactly as we had imagined. We did 
not approach it in the orthodox fashion,—exhausted and half- 
frozen amid the blinding drifts of a snow-storm, and dragged 
in on a dog’s back! On the contrary, the evening was calm 
and summer-like; the surrounding peaks retained the last 
crimson blush of the exquisitely beautiful abend-gluhen, or 
after-glow of sunset ; the little lake beside the convent mirrored 
the building on its tranquil bosom; the snow had retreated 
from the low grounds, and only lingered on the lesser heights in 
the form of hardened patches wedged in the shady recesses of 
the rocks. We could not have seen the place under more 
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avourable auspices ; and yet, nevertheless, the scene was in- 
expressibly forlorn and melancholy. There was an air of utter 
solitude and dreariness about it which we have never seen 
equalled, and which oppressed us with a nameless sadness. 
There was no colour in the landscape,—no cheerful green, or 
warm brown, or shining gold, such as relieves even the most 
sterile moorland scenery in this country. Everything was grey 
and cold—the building was grey, the rocks were grey, the lake 
was grey, the vegetation was grey, the sky was grey ; and, when 
the evening glow vanished, the lofty peaks around assumed a 
livid ghastly hue, which even the sparkling of their snowy 
drapery in the first beams of the moon could not enliven. Not 
a tree, not a shrub, not even a heather bush, was in sight. It 
seemed as if Nature, in this remote and elevated region, were 
dead, and that we were gazing upon its shrouded corpse in a 
chamber draperied with the garments of woe. It was a solemn, 
awe-inspiring sight ! 

The Monastery itself is a remarkably plain building, desti- 
tute of all architectural pretensions. It 1s in fact a huge barn, 
built entirely for use and not for elegance. It consists of two 
parts—one fitted up as a chapel, and the other containing the 
cells of the monks, and rooms for the accommodation of travel- 
lers, divided from each other by white-washed wooden partitions. 
It is built in the strongest manner,—the walls being very thick, 
and the windows numerous, small, and doubly-glazed, so as 
most effectually to withstand the fearful storms of winter. 
There is a small separate building on the other side of the path, 
called the Hotel de St Louis, which is used as a granary, and 
as a sleeping-place for beggars and tramps. It also provides a 
refuge in the case of fire, from which the Hospice has frequently 
suffered severely, being on two cccasions nearly burnt to the 
ground. Ladies were formerly entertained in this building, as 
it was deemed out of place to bring them into the Monastery. 
But these scruples have now been overcome, and ladies are 
freely admitted to all parts of the place, and allowed to 
sleep in the ordinary rooms. The monks of the present day 
have not the same dread of the fair sex which their patron 
saint is said to have cherished. Indeed, the good fathers are 
particularly delicate and profuse in their attentions to ladies, 
giving to them the best places at table, and serving them with 
the choicest viands. In fact, the company of ladies is one of 
the best letters of introduction that a party can bring with 
them ; for though the monks are proverbially kind and atten- 
tive to all persons without distinction, and especially consi- 
derate, from a sympathetic feeling, towards bachelors, yet 
if they have a warmer place than another in their hearts it is 
reserved for lady-travellers ; and who would blame them for it! 
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The St Bernard Hospice is the highest permanent habitation 
in Europe, being 8,200 feet above the level of the sea, or nearly 
twice the height of Ben Nevis. There are, indeed, several 
chalets in the Alps that are still higher, but they are tenanted 
only during the three summer months, when the people employ 
themselves in tending goats and manufacturing cheeses from 
their milk. About the end of September they are deserted, 
and the shepherds descend to the valleys. The severity of the 
climate at the Hospice is so great, that the snow never leaves 
the level ground for nine months in the year. Snow showers 
are almost always falling, even in the mildest weather ; and 
there are scarcely three successive days in the whole twelve 
months free from blinding mists and biting sleet. The mean 
temperature is 30° Fahr., exactly that of the South Cape of 
Spitzbergen. In summer it never exceeds 48°, even on the 
hottest day; and in winter, particularly in February, the 
thermometer not unfrequently falls 40° below zero,—a degree 
of cold of which we in this country can form no conception. 
What greatly increases the severity of the climate, is the fact 
that the Hospice is situated in a gorge pierced nearly from 
north-east to south-west in the general direction of the Alps, 
and consequently in the course of the prevailing winds ; so 
that, even in the height of July, the least breath of the bise, 
or north wind, sweeping over the lofty snow region always 
brings with it a degree of cold extremely uncomfortable. 
The effect of this bitter Arctic climate upon the monks, as 
might be expected, is extremely disastrous. The strongest 
constitution soon gives way under it. Headaches, pains in 
the chest and liver, are sadly common. Even the dogs them- 
selves, hardy though they are, soon become rheumatic and die. 
Seven years is the longest span of their life, and the breed is 
with the utmost difficulty kept up. All the monks are young 
men, none of them having the grey hair, and long venerable 
beard, and feeble stooping gait, which are usually associated 
with the monastic fraternity. In fact, the intensity of the 
climate prevents any one from reaching old age. The prior, 
M. Joseph de lEglise, has been longer in the convent then 
any other monk, having spent there considerably more than 
the half of his life. But though only forty-six years of age, he 
looked a withered, pinched old man, suffering constantly and 
acutely from the disorders of the place, yet bearing his illnesses 
in patient uncomplaining silence, and going about his work as 
though nothing were the matter with him. The monks begin 
their noviciate, which usually lasts about fourteen years, at the 
age of eighteen ; but few of them live to complete it. The 
first year of residence is the least trying, as the stock of health 
and energy they have brought with them enables them suc- 
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cessfully to resist the devitalizing influence of the monotonous 

life and the severe climate; but every succeeding year they 
become less and less able to bear the cold and privations, and 
they go about the convent the ghosts of their former selves, 
blue and thin and shivering. Before they have succumbed, 
they go down to the sick establishments in the milder climate 
of Martigny or Aosta, or they serve as parish priests in the 
different valleys around. But, in many cases, this remedy 
comes too late. They perish at their posts, literally starved to 
death. The annals of the convent contain many sad records 
of such devotion ; and they thrill the heart with sympathy and 
admiration. 

We mounted the stair in front of the door of the Hospice, 
and entered, preceded by our guide. In the wall of the vesti- 
bule we noticed a large black marble tablet, bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription in gilt letters: “ Napoleoni I. Francorum 
Imperatori semper augusto Reipublice Valesiane restauratori 
semper optimo, Aigyptiaco, bis Italico, semper invicto, in monte 
Jovis et Sempronii semper memorando respublica Valesiz 
grata, 2 Dec. 1804.” At the top of a short flight of steps, our 
guide rang a large bell twice, and immediately a door opened, 
and a polite and gentlemanly monk appeared, dressed in a 
long black coat with white facings, and with a high dark cap, 
similarly decorated, upon his head. He welcomed us with 
much politeness, and, beckoning us to follow him, conducted us 
through a long vaulted corridor, dimly lighted by a solitary 
lamp, where the clang of an iron gate shutting behind us, and 
the sound of our own footsteps on the stone floor, produced a 
hollow reverberation. He brought us into a narrow room, with 
one deeply recessed window at the end, containing three beds 
simply draped with dark crimson curtains, and all the materials 
for a comfortable toilet. There are about eighty beds for 
travellers of better condition in the monastery, and accommo- 
dation for between two and three hundred persons of all classes 
at one time. Speedily removing our travel-stains, we rejoined 
our host in the corridor, who shewed us into the general re- 
ception room, where we found lights and a smouldering wood 
fire upon the hearth. The walls of the room, lined with pine 
wainscot, were hung with engravings and paintings, the gifts 
of grateful travellers; while in one corner was a piano, pre- 
sented by the Prince of Wales shortly after his visit to the 
Hospice. Two long tables occupied the sides, covered with 
French newspapers and periodicals, among which we noticed 
several recent numbers of Galignani and the Illustrated 
London News. We went instinctively at once to the fire, but 
found it monopolised by a party of Italians and Germans, who 
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shewed no disposition to admit us within the magic circle. 
We elbowed our way in, however, and had the satisfaction of 
crouching over the singing logs with the rest, and admiring 
the beautifully carved marble mantelpiece. One of the monks 
very considerately came in with an armful] of wood and a pair 
of bellows, and, replenishing the fire, speedily produced a 
cheerful blaze, which thawed us all into good humour and 
genial chattiness. We felt the cold exceedingly ; the thermo- 
meter in one of the windows of the room registering six degrees 
below the freezing point. At Martigny, in the morning, the 
thermometer indicated about eighty degrees in the shade ; so 
that in less than twelve hours we had passed from a tropical 
heat sufficient to blister the skin exposed to it, to an arctic 
cold capable of benumbing it with frost-bites. The rooms of 
the convent are heated all the year round, and at what an ex- 
pense and trouble it may be judged, when the fact is men- 
tioned, that every particle of the fuel consumed is brought on 
the backs of mules over the Col de Fenetre, a continuous ascent 
of nine thousand feet, from the convent forest in the valley of 
Ferret, twelve miles distant. Water, too, boils at this elevation 
at about 187° Fahr, or twenty-five degrees sooner than the 
normal point; and in consequence of this it takes five hours to 
cook a piece of meat, which would have taken only three hours 
to get ready down in the valleys, and a most inordinate 
quantity of fuel is consumed in the kitchen during the process. 
The most essential element of life in that terrible climate is 
yet, sad to say, too rare and precious to be used in sufficient 
quantity. What would not the poor monks give for a roaring, 
blazing coal fire, such as cheers in almost limitless measure 
our homes on the winter nights, when they sit shivering over 
the dim glimmer of a wood tire carefully doled out in ounces! 

Having arrived too late for supper, which is usually served 
at six, the dinner hour being at noon, an impromptu meal was 
provided for us and the other travellers who were in the same 
position. Though hastily got up, the cooking of it would have 
done credit to the best hotel in Martigny. It consisted of 
excellent soup, roast chamois, and boiled rice and milk, with 
prunes. A bottle of very superior red wine, which was said to 
be a present from the King of Sardinia, was put beside each 
person ; and a small dessert of nuts and dried fruits wound up the 
entertainment. The Clavandier presided, and by his courteous 
manners made every one feel perfectly at home. The conver- 
sation was carried on exclusively in French, which is the only 
language spoken by the fathers. Coming in contact during the 
summer months with travellers from all parts of the world, and 
devoting the long winter to hard study, in which they are 
helped by the superior, who isa man of great learning, the 
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monks are exceedingly intelligent, and well acquainted with the 
leading events of the day, in which they take a deep interest. 
Some of them are proficients in music ; others display a taste for 
natural history ; and they all combine various accomplishments 
with their special study of theology and the patristic literature. 
They are also very liberal in their views, having none of the 
bigotry and intolerance which we usually associate with the 
monastic order, and which is so conspicuous in the cures of the 
papal Swiss cantons. A striking example of this was related to 
us at the time. A week before our arrival, an Episcopalian clergy- 
man, happening to be staying with a party of Englishmen in 
the Hospice on a Sunday, asked permission of the superior 
to conduct a religious service with his countrymen in the re- 
fectory. This was not only granted with the utmost cordiality, 
but the chapel itself was offered to him for the purpose, which 
offer, however, he declined in the same spirit in which it was 
made, unwilling to trespass to that extent upon their catholi- 
city. Conversing pleasantly on various subjects with our host 
and the guests around, we did ample justice to the good cheer. 
Fridays 'and Saturdays, we understood, were fast days; but 
though the brethren fasted, no restriction was put during those 
days upon the diet of travellers—the table being always simply 
but amply furnished. The task of purveying for the Hospice, 
which falis to the Clavandier, is by no means an easy one, when 
it is considered that upwards of sixteen thousand travellers, 
with appetites greatly sharpened by the keen air, are enter- 
tained every year ; and not a single scrap of anything that can 
be eaten grows on the St Bernard itself. All the provisions, 
which must consist of articles that will keep, are brought from 
Aosta, and stored in the magazines of the convent. During 
the months of June, July, and August, when the paths are 
open, about twenty horses and mules are employed every day 
in carrying in food and fuel for the long winter. The country 
people also bring up gifts of cheese, butter, and potatoes, in 
gratitude for the kind services of the monks. Several cows are 
kept in the convent pastures on the Italian side, and their 
milk affords a grateful addition to the food of the monks. 
During winter they have no fresh meat at all, being obliged to 
subsist upon salt beef and mutton, usually killed and preserved 
in September ; and what is still worse, they have no vegetables ; 
all attempts at gardening in the place having proved abortive, 
so that not unfrequently scurvy is added to their sufferings. 
After an hour or two’s chat around the fire, and a very cursory 
but most interesting inspection of the pile of visitors’ books, 
which contain many celebrated names, and a great deal that is 
curious and admirable in the way of comment upon the place, 
our host bade us all good-night, and we too were very glad to 
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retire. A bright moon shone in through the curtainless win- 
dow of our bedroom, and lay in bars on the bare floor. Outside, 
the view was most romantic, the moonshine investing every- 
thing, snowy peaks, jagged rocks, and the bare terraces around, 
with lights and shadows of the strangest kind. A pale blue 
sky, spiritual almost in its purity and transparency, in which 
the stars glimmered with a cold clear splendour, bent over the 
wild spot ; and the loneliness and silence were unlike in their 
depth and utterness anything we had ever before experienced. 
Snatching, like Gray’s schoolboy, a few minutes of fearful joy 
from the contemplation of the weird scene, worn-out nature 
summoned us to bed. There was a perfect pile of blankets and 
a heavy down quilt above us, under which we lay squeezed like 
a cheese in a cheese-press, but we utterly failed to get warm. 
Sleep would not be wooed. We lay and watched the shadows on 
the floor, and thought of many unutterable things, and wondered 
at the strange vicissitudes of life which so often place us unex- 
pectedly in situations that were the ideals of our youth. About 
five o'clock in the morning, just as the grey dawn was stealing in, 
we were thoroughly roused from a dozing, semi-torpid state, 
into which we had sunk, by the ringing of the convent-bell for 
matins; and shortly afterwards the rich tones of an organ, 
mellowed by the distance, pealed from the chapel with an 
indescribably romantic effect. We arose and dressed with 
chattering teeth, and then went out into the raw air. We 
walked beside the small, desolate-looking lake beside the Hos- 
pice, where never fish leaped up, and on which no boat has ever 
sailed. Being the highest sheet of water in Europe, fed by 
the melting of the snows, it is frequently frozen all the sum- 
mer; and when thawed, it lies “like a spot of ink amid the 
snow.” Passing a pillar at the end of the lake, and a curious 
heraldic stone beside a spring, we had crossed the boundary 
between Switzerland and Piedmont, and were now in Italy. 
Climbing up the bare rocks, to a kind of esplanade, near a tall 
cross inserted in a massive pedestal of chlorite-schist, and 
bearing the inscription, “Deo Optimo Maximo,” which guides 
the traveller from the Italian side of the pass to the convent, 
we sat down and surveyed the scene. The snowy dome of 
Mont Velan filled up the western horizon. On our left, the 
gorge was shut in by the rugged range of Mont Mort, Mont 
Chenaletta, and the Pic de Dronaz. Below us, we could see 
through the writhing mist, glimpses of the green corrie, called 
“La Vacherie,” where the cattle of the Hospice grazed under 
the care of a few peasants, whose wretched chalets were the 
only habitations; while beyond, to the southward, rose up a 
strange Sinai-like group of reddish serrated rocks, entirely 
destitute of vegetation, with wreaths of dark cloud floating 
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across their faces, or clinging to their ledges, and greatly in- 
creasing their savage gloom. An air of utter desolation and 
loneliness pervaded the whole scene. No sounds broke the 
stillness, save such as were wonderfully congenial with the 
spirit of the place, the sighing of the wind as it ruffled the 
surface of the lake, the occasional tinkle of the cow bells far 
below, the deep baying of the St Bernard dogs, or the murmur 
of a torrent far off that came faint and continuous as music 
heard in ocean shells. We had ample evidence around—if 
our dripping nose and icy hands did not convince us—of the 
extreme severity of the climate. The vegetation was exclusively 
hyperborean, exactly similar in type to that which flourishes 
around the grim shores of Baffin’s Bay. We had gathered the 
same species on the summits of the highest Scottish moun- 
tains, and afterwards on the Dovrefield in Norway. The rein- 
deer moss of Lapland whitened the ground here and there, 
interspersed with a sulphur-coloured lichen which grows spar- 
ingly on the tops of the Cairngorum range. Large patches of 
black Tripe de Roche—the lichen which Sir John Franklin and 
his party in the Polar regions were once, in the absence of all 
other food, compelled to eat, along with the remains of their 
old shoes and leather belts—clung to the stones, looking like 
fragments of charred parchment ; while an immense quantity 
of other well-known Arctic lichens and mosses covered the 
level surface of each exposed rock, as with a crisp shaggy 
mantle, that crunched bes a the foot. There were no tufts of 
grass, no green thing whatever. Tiny grey saxifrages, covered 
with white flowers, grew in thick clumps, as if crowding to- 
gether for warmth, along with brilliant little patches of gentian, 
whose depth and tenderness of blue were indescribable, and 
tufts of Aretias and Silenes, starred with a profusion of the 
most exquisite rosy flowers, as though the crimson glow of 
sunset had settled permanently upon them. The Alpine 
Forget-me-not, only found in this country on the summits of 
the Breadalbane mountains, cheered us with its bright blue 
eyes everywhere ; while the “ Alpine lady’s mantle” spread its 
grey satiny leaves, along with the Arctic willow, the favourite 
food of the chamois, over the stony knolls, as if in pity for their 
nakedness. We found a few specimens of the beautiful lilac 
Soldanella alpina, and also several tufts of the glacier Ranuncu- 
lus, on a kind of moraine at the foot of a hardened snow- 
wreath. The Ranunculus was higher up, and grew on the 
loose debris, without a particle of verdure around it, It seemed 
like the last effort of expiring nature to fringe the limit of 
eternal snow with life. Its foliage and flowers had a peculiarly 
wan and woe-begone look. Its appeal was so sorrowful, as it 
looked up at us, with its bleached colourless petals, faintly 
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tinged with a hectic flush, that we could not help sympathising 
with it, as though it were a sensitive creature. But the flower 
that touched us most, was our own beloved “ Scottish blue- 
bell.” We were surprised and delighted beyond measure to 
see it hanging its rich peal of bells in myriads from the crevices 
of the rocks around, swaying with every breeze. It tolled in 
fairy tones the music of “ Home, sweet home.” It was like 
meeting a friend in a far country. It was the old familiar 
blue-bell, but it was changed in some respects. Its blossom 
was far larger, and of a deep purple tinge, instead of the clear 
pale blue colour which it has in this country. It afforded a 
striking example of the changes which the same plant under- 
goes when placed in different circumstances. We could see in 
its altered features modifications to suit a higher altitude and 
a severer climate. In the Alps, all the plants have blossoms 
remarkably large in proportion to their foliage, and their 
colours are unusually intensified, in order that they may get 
all the advantage of the brief but ardent sunshine, so as to 
ripen their seed as rapidly as possible. And this unprincipled 
little blue-bell in the vicinity of the monastery, had exchanged 
the clear blue of the Scottish Covenanter, for the purple and 
fine linen of the Romish hierarchy, and was just like many 
others, animals as well as plants, doing in Rome as they do in 
Rome! In this desolate, nature-forsaken spot, where an 
eternal winter reigns, the presence of these beautiful alpine 
flowers, doing their best to make the place cheery, brought a 
peculiar indescribable feeling of spring to our heart, reminded 
us irresistibly of the season which is so sad amid all its beauty 
and promise—the first trembling out of the dark—the first 
thrill of life that comes to the waiting earth—and then the 
first timid peering forth of green on hedge and bank ; and 
like Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner,” we said— 


“Oh! happy living things! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare ; 
A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware.” 


It is impossible to gaze on the St Bernard pass without 
feelings of the deepest interest. It stands as a link in the 
chain that connects ancient and modern history—departed 
dynasties and systems of religion with modern governments 
and fresh creeds ; and in this part the continuity has never 
been broken. Bare and bleak as is the spot, it is a palimpsest 
crowded with relics of different epochs and civilisations, the one 
covering but not obliterating the other. Every step you take 
you set your foot upon “some reverend history.” Thought, 
like the electric spark, rapidly traverses the thousand historical 
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links of the chain of memory. You feel as if in the crowded 
valley in the vision of Mirza. All the nations of the earth— 
Druids, Celts, Romans, Saracens, French, Italians—seem to 
pass in solemn file, a dim and ghostly band, before your fancy’s 
eye. Names that have left an imperishable wake behind 
them—Cesar, Charlemagne, Canute, Francis I., Napoleon 
Bonaparte—have traversed that pass. Europe, Africa, and 
Asia have poured their wild hordes through that narrow defile. 
The spot on which the convent is erected was held sacred 
and oracular from time immemorial. Like the Tarpeian rock 
and the site of ancient Rome, like the stern solitudes of Sinai 
and Horeb, it had a religio loci and a consecrated shrine from 
the remotest antiquity. The weird, wild aspect of the place 
gave it an air of terror, and naturally associated it with the 
presence of some mysterious supernatural being. On a little 
piece of level ground near the lake, called the Place de 
Jupiter, on which the ruinous foundations of an ancient 
Roman temple may still be seen, a rude altar, built of rough 
blocks of stone, was erected three thousand years ago, and 
sacrifices offered on it to Pen the god of the mountains, from 
whom the whole great central chain of Switzerland received 
the name of Pennine Alps. The custom of building cairns on the 
highest points of our own hills, is supposed to have been derived 
from the worship of this divinity, which seems at one time to 
have spread over the whole of Europe. The names of many 
of the Highland mountains bear significant traces of it. Ben 
Nevis means “ Hill of heaven”; and Ben Ledi signifies “ Hill of 
God,” having near the summit some large upright stones, which 
in all probability formed a shrine of the god Pen, whose Gaelic 
equivalent, as Beinn or Ben, has been bestowed on every con- 
spicuous summit. Who the primitive people were that first 
erected the rude altars on the St Bernard pass to their tute- 
lary deity, we know not. They may have been allied to those 
strange Lacustrines who studded the lakes of Switzerland and 
Italy with their groups of dwellings, at the time that Abraham 
was journeying to Canaan, and whose relics, recently discovered, 
are exciting so much interest — archeologists. They were 
no doubt Celtic tribes; but as Niebuhr says, “the narrow 
limits of history embrace only the period of their decline as a 
nation.” The few fragments that are left of their language, 
like the waves of the ancient ocean, have a mysterious murmur 
of their own, which we can never clearly understand. 

For hundreds of years this unknown people worshipped their 
god, and held possession of their territories undisturbed ; but 
the day came when they were compelled to yield to a foreign 
invader, who fabricated his weapons of iron, and wielded them 
with a stronger arm. Rome had established a universal supre- 
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macy, and sent its conquering legions over the whole of Europe. 
The stupendous barrier of the Alps offered no obstruction. 
Through its passes and valleys, led on by Cesar Augustus in 
person, they poured like an irresistible torrent, washing away 
all traces of the former peoples. They demolished the old 
Druidic altar on the summit of the St Bernard, and erected on 
its site a temple dedicated to Jupiter Penninus, while the 
whole range was called Mons Jovis, a name under the corrupt 
form of Mont Jouz, which it retained until comparatively 
recent times. After this the pass became one of the principal 
highways from Rome to the rich and fertile territories beyond 
the Alps. A substantial Roman road, well paved, was con- 
structed with infinite pains and skill over the mountain, the 
remains of which may still be seen near the plain of Jupiter. 
It was used for centuries ; and Roman consul and private sol- 
dier alike paused at the simple shrine of Jupiter Penninus, 
and left their offerings there, in gratitude for the protection 
afforded them. A large number of Roman coins, bronze 
medals, and fragments of votive brass tablets have been found 
on this spot, and are now deposited in the small museum of 
the convent adjoining the refectory. In the fifth century the 
barbarian hordes of Goths under Alaric, of Huns under Attila, 
and of Vandals under Genseric, swept over the pass to subdue 
Italy and take possession of Rome. From that time no event 
of importance, with the exception of the passage of the Lom- 
bards in 547, occurred in connection with this spot, until 
Bernhard, who is supposed by some to have given his name to 
the pass, uncle of Charlemagne, marched a large army over it 
in 773, in his famous expedition against Astolphus, the last 
Lombard sovereign but one. Charlemagne himself afterwards 
recrossed it at the head of his victorious troops, after conquer- 
ing Didier, the last sovereign of Upper Italy. Then came 
Bernard de Menthon in the year 962, and, abolishing the last 
remains of pagan worship, founded the Hospice which has re- 
ceived his name, and erected the first Christian altar. After 
this period, as Mr King infurms us, the Saracens ravaged the 
convent, and destroyed its records by fire, and were in turn 
attacked and repulsed by the Normans. Humbert “the white- 
handed,” led over the pass an army in 1034, to join Conrad in 
the conquest of Burgundy ; and a part of the army of Frederic 
Barbarossa crossed in 1166, under the command of Berthold 
de Ziihringen. “Pilgrims bound to Rome frequented it, tra- 
velling in large caravans for mutual protection from the 
brigands who infested it after the Saracen invasion ; and we 
find our own King Canute, himself a pilgrim to the tomb of 
St Peter's, by his representations to the Pope and the Emperor 
Adolphus on behalf of his English pilgrim subjects, obtaining 
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the extirpation of those lawless bands, and the free and safe 
use of the pass.” The present building was erected about the 
year 1680, its predecessor having been burnt to the ground. 
It is impossible to enumerate within our narrow limits all the 
remarkable historical events which are connected with “this 
place, from the February of the year 59, when Cecina, the 
Roman general, marched over it with the cohorts recalled from 
Britain, through a snow storm in February, to the spring of 
the year 1800, when Napoleon crossed it with an army of 
80,000 men and 58 field-pieces on his way to the famous 
battle field of Marengo. There are few spots in the world that 
have witnessed so many changes and revolutions—few spots 
which have been trodden by so many human feet ; and we do 
not envy the man who can gaze upon the narrow path that 
skirts the lake from the Hospice calm and unmoved, when he 
thinks of the myriads of his fellow creatures, from the greatest 
names in all history, down to the lowest and most obscure, who, 
age after age, have disturbed the stern silence of these rocks, and 
who have now all alike gone down into undistinguishable dust. 
Methinks the history of this little footpath is a commentary 
upon the nothingness of human pride, more impressive than 
all that poetry has ever sung or philosophy taught ! 

A little way beyond the Hospice, on a slightly rising ground, 
is a low building of one storey, built in the rudest manner, and 
with the roughest materials. It is covered with a grey-slated 
roof ; and in the wall of the gable which fronts you, there is a 
narrow iron grating, through which the light shines into the 
interior. You look in, and never till your dying day will you 
forget the ghastly spectacle that then meets your eye. It 
haunted us like a dreadful nightmare long afterwards. This 
is the famous Morgue, or dead-house, of which all the world 
has heard, and which every one visiting the convent, whose 
nerves are sufficiently strong, makes a special point of seeing. 
We could almost have wished, however, that our curiosity had 
been less keen ; for it is not pleasant to hang up in the gallery 
of one’s memory a picture like that. And yet it does one good 
to see it. It softens the heart with pity ; it conveys, in a more 
solemn form than we are accustomed to read it, the lesson of 
mortality ; and it gives us a better idea than we could other- 
wise have formed of the dangers and sufferings which have 
often to be encountered in the winter passage of these moun- 
tains, and the noble work which the monks of St Bernard per- 
form. It was indeed a Golgotha, forcibly reminding us of 
Ezekiel’s vision of the valley of dry bones. Skulls, ribs, ver- 
tebrae, and other fragments of humanity, with the flesh long 
ago wasted away from them, blanched by sun and frost, lay 
here and there in heaps on the floor. As our eye got accus- 
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tomed to the obscurity of the place, we noticed beyond this 
mass of miscellaneous bones, separated by a low wall which 
did not obstruct the view, an extraordinary group of figures. 
These were the bodies found entire of those who had perished 
in the winters’ snow storms. Some were lying prostrate, others 
were leaning against the rough wall, the dim, uncertain light 
imparting to their faces a strange and awful expression of life. 
Three figures especially attracted and rivetted our attention. 
In the right-hand corner there was a tall spectre fixed in an 
upright attitude, with its skeleton arms outstretched, as if 
supplicating for the aid that never came, and its eyeless sockets 
glaring with a fearful expression of mortal terror and agony. 
For years it had stood thus without any perceptible change. 
In another corner there was a figure kneeling upon the floor, 
muffled in a thick dark cloak, with a blue worsted cuff on the 
left wrist. No statue of the Laocoon ever told its tale of 
suffering more eloquently than did that shrivelled corpse. He 
was an honest and industrious workman, a native of Martigny. 
He set out early one December morning from that town, in- 
tending to go over into Italy in search of employment. He 
got safely and comfortably as far as the Cantine de Proz, where 
he halted all night. Next morning he set out through the 
defile leading up to the Hospice. The weather was at first 
favourable, but he had not proceeded far when dark clouds 
speedily covered the sky from end to end, and the fearful 
guxen, which always rages most violently in the Alpine 
passes, broke out in all its fury. He had doubtless fought 
against it with all his energy, but in vain. He was found, 
not three hundred yards from the convent door, buried 
among the deep snow, frozen in the attitude in which he 
still appeared, with his knees bent, and his head thrown 
back in hopeless exhaustion and despair. But the saddest 
of allthe sad sights of the Morgue is the corpse of a woman 
lying huddled up at the foot of the last-mentioned figure, 
dressed in dark rags. In her arms she holds a bundle, 
which you are told is a baby; and her withered face bends 
over it with a fond expression which death and decay have 
not been able to obliterate. The light shines full on her 
quiet features, which are no more ruffled by earthly pain. 
You cannot fail to see that she had made every effort to 
preserve the life of the baby to the last moment, for most 
of her own scanty clothing is drawn up and wrapt round its 
tiny form, leaving her own limbs exposed to the blast. Oh! 
sacred mystery of mother’s love, stronger than pain, more 
enduring than death! But, alas! in vain was its self- 
sacrificing tenderness here. The weary feet could no longer 
bear the precious burden over the wild; and sinking in the 
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the fatal sleep, the snow drifted over them, fold by fold, 
silent and swift, and the place that knew them once knew 
them no more for ever: the wind passed over it, and it was 
gone. They found the hapless pair in the following spring, 
when the snows had melted away ; and they bore them ten- 
derly and sadly to this last resting-place. No one came to 
claim them. Where the poor woman came from, what was 
her name, no one ever knew; and in this heart-touching 
pathos of mystery and death, she awaits the coming of 
that other and brighter spring that shall melt even the chill 
of the tomb. 

It is indeed a strange place that morgue! All its ghastly 
tenants perished in the same dreadful way,—the victims of 
the storm-fiend. Side by side they repose, so cold, so 
lonely, so forsaken; with no earth to cover them ; no token 
of love from those who were nearest and dearest; no flower 
to bloom over their dust; not even one green blade of grass 
to draw down the sunshine and the dew of heaven to their 
dark charnel-house. Traveller after traveller from the ends 
of the earth comes and looks in with shuddering dread 
through the grating on the pitiable sight, and then goes 
away, perhaps a sadder and a wiser man. For our own 
part we could not resist the tender impulse, which moved 
us to gather a small nosegay of gentians and blue-bells, 
and throw it in, as an offering of pity to the poor, deserted, 
and forgotten dead. It is impossible to dig a grave in this 
spot, for the hard rock comes everywhere to the surface, 
and but the thinnest sprinkling of mould rests upon it, 
hardly sufficient to maintain the scanty vegetation. This 
sterile region refuses even a grave to those who die there! 
So cold and dry is the air, that the corpses in the morgue 
do not decompose in the same way that they do at lower 
elevations. They wither and collapse into mummies, em- 
balmed by the air, like the dried bodies preserved in the 
catacombs of Palermo,—and for years they undergo no 
change,—at last falling to pieces, and strewing the ground 
with their fragments. Within the last twelve years, no less 
than sixteen persons have perished in the snow. Some five 
or six years ago, two of the monks went out with a couple 
of servants to search for a man who was supposed to have 
lost himself in the mountains. They were scarcely fifty 
paces away from the Hospice, when an immense avalanche 
fell from the side of Mont Chenaletta, and buried the whole 
party under eighteen feet of snow. The dreadful cata- 
strophe was seen from the convent door, but the monks were 
utterly powerless to render help. When rescued, the party 
were all dead. The number of accidents on the St Bernard 
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pass has greatly diminished of late years; and now the 
services of the monks in winter are principally required to 
nurse poor travellers exhausted by the difficulties of the 
ascent, or who have been frost-bitten. Returning from our 
morning walk, we saw the famous marons, or St Bernard 
dogs, playing about the convent door. There were five of 
them, massively built creatures, of a brown colour,—very 
like Newfoundland dogs, only larger and more powerful. 
The stock is supposed to have come originally from the 
Pyrenees. The services they have rendered in rescuing 
travellers are incalculable. A whole book might easily be 
filled with interesting adventures of which they were the 
heroes. Inthe Museum at Berne, we saw the stuffed body of 
the well-known dog, ‘‘ Barry,” which is said to have saved the 
lives of no less than forty persons. The huge creatures 
were fond of being caressed; and one of them ran after our 
companion, as he was going up the hill-side by a wrong 
path, and pulled him back by the coat-tail ! 

After a substantial breakfast, we paid a visit to the 
chapel to deposit our alms in the alms-box, for though the 
monks make no charge for their hospitality, or even give 
the least hint of a donation, there is a box placed in the 
chapel for the benefit of the poor, and to this fund every 
traveller should contribute, at the very least, what the same 
accommodation would have cost him at an hotel. It is to 
be feared, however, that the great majority contribute 
nothing at all. Not one of the company who supped and 
breakfasted with us approached the chapel, having skulked 
away as soon as they could decently take leave; and yet 
they were bedizened with gold chains and jewellery of a 
costly description. There was one Scotchman present who 
carried out his sound protestant principles at the expense 
of the poor monks. He was a very thin, wiry man, but he 
ate an enormous supper and breakfast. He drank a bottle 
of wine at each meal, and helped himself most largely to 
everything on the table. He took what would have sufficed 
for four ordinary men, and, to our intense disgust, he 
rubbed down his stomach complacently in the morning ere 
departing, and said, in the hearing of all, that “he had 
made up his mind to put nothing in the alms-box, lest he 
should countenance popery!” The expenses of the esta- 
blishment are very heavy, while the funds to meet them 
have been decreasing. Formerly the convent was the 
richest in Europe, possessing no less than eighty benefices. 
But Charles Emanuel III. of Sardinia, falling into a dispute 
with the Cantons of Switzerland about the nomination of a 
provost, sequestrated the possessions of the monks, leaving 
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them only a small estate in the Valais and in the Canton 
de Vaud. The French and Italian governments give an 
annual subsidy of a thousand pounds, while another thou- 
sand is raised by the gifts of travellers, and by collections 
made in Switzerland,—Protestants contributing as freely 
as Roman Catholics. Notwithstanding their comparative 
poverty, however, the monks are still as lavish and hospitable 
as ever, up to their utmost means. We ourselves were wit- 
nesses to a scene of profuse hospitality, which reminded us 
of the descriptions given of the bounty of abbeys in the 
middle ages. As it was the feast of the Assumption of the 
Virgin, crowds of beggars and tramps from the neighbour- 
ing valleys,—masses of human degradation and deformity 
of the most disgusting character,—were congregated about 
the kitchen door, clamorous for alms, while the monks were 
busy serving them with bread, cold meat, and wine. What 
they could not eat they carried away in baskets which they 
had brought for the purpose. Entering the chapel with 
our little offering, we were greatly struck with its magnifi- 
cence, as contrasted with the excessive plainness of the out- 
side, and the sterility of the spot. It is considered a very 
sacred place, for it contains the relics of no less than three 
famous saints, viz., St Bernard, St Hyreneus, and St 
Maurice, of the celebrated Theban legion of Christians. 
Five massive gilt altars stood in various parts of the 
chapel, while the walls were adorned with frescoes and 
several fine paintings and statues. The marble tomb of 
Desaix, representing him in relief, wounded and sinking 
from his horse into the arms of his aid, Le Brun, was a 
conspicuous object. ‘‘I will give you the Alps for your 
monument,” said Napoleon, with tears in his eyes, to his 
dying friend; ‘‘ you shall rest on their loftiest inhabited 
point.” The body of the general was carefully embalmed 
at Milan, and afterwards conveyed to the chapel, where it 
now reposes. A crowd of peasants, men and women, were 
kneeling, during our visit, in the body of the church, per- 
forming their devotions; while three or four monks, dressed 
in splendid habiliments of crimson and gold, were chanting 
the solemn melodies of a Gregorian mass, accompanied 
by the rich tones of a magnificent organ, and clouds of 
fragrant incense rose slowly to the roof. 

Anxious to see the geographical bearings of the convent, we 
climbed up, with immense expenditure of breath and perspira- 
tion, a lofty precipitous peak close at hand. We had a most 
glorious view from the top, for the atmosphere was perfectly 
clear, and the remotest distances plainly visible. In front was 
“Je Mont Blanc,” as the inhabitants proudly call it, and at this 
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distance of fifteen miles in a straight line, it looked infinitely 
higher and grander than when seen from the nearer and more 
commonly visited points of view at Chamouni. Far up, miles 
seemingly, in the deep blue sky, rose the dazzling whiteness of 
its summit, completely dwarfing all the other peaks around it. 
On our left was the enormously vast group of Monte Rosa, its 
everlasting snows tinged with the most delicate crimson hues 
of the rising sun ; while between them the stupendous cbelisk of 
the Matterhorn, by far the sharpest and sublimest of the peaks 
of Europe, stormed the sky, with a long grey cloud flying at its 
summit like a flag of defiance. Around these three giant 
mountains, crowded a bewildering host of other summits, most 
of them above 13,000 feet high, with enormous glaciers stream- 
ing down their sides, and forming the sources of nearly all the 
great rivers of the continent. Our eye and soul turned away 
from this awful white realm of death, with relief, to the brown 
and green mountains of Italy, which just peered timidly, as it 
were, above that fearful horizon in the far south, with an inde- 
scribably soft, warm sky brooding over them, as if in sympathy. 
That little strip of mellow sky and naturally-coloured earth, 
was the only bond in all the wide view that united us to the 
cosy, lowly world of our fellow-creatures. Hurriedly descend- 
ing, with many a picturesque tumble and glissade, which did 
not improve the continuity of our clothing, we reached the foot 
of the hill in safety. Shortly afterwards we bade adieu to our 
hospitable entertainers with mingled feelings of gratification 
and regret ; gratification, because we had seen so much that 
was new and interesting to us, and had been so kindly treated, 
though strangers in a strange land; and regret, because the 
palmiest days of the Hospice are over, for the railway tunnel 
through Mont Cenis, which will soon be completed, will whirl 
away travellers direct into Italy, and few will care to turn 
aside, on a long and somewhat difficult journey, to visit the spot. 

It is commonly said that we may learn some of the most 
useful lessons from our enemies. And certainly there is one 
lesson which, above all others, we may learn from a visit to the 
Hospice of St Bernard, and that is the lesson of beneficence, of 
doing good to all as we have opportunity. Whatever his creed, 
whatever his prejudices against the Roman Catholic religion, 
and against priests and monks in general, we do not believe 
that a single traveller ever quitted the hospitable roof of this 
fraternity without feelings of the highest respect for them. 
We yield to none in our detestation of the false faith which 
invented the tortures of the inquisition and lighted the martyr- 
fires of Smithfield, and whose blighting effects, on soul, and 
mind, and body, we have seen so frequently illustrated at 
home and abroad. We yield to none in our desire to see the 
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dominion of pope and priest for ever abolished, and the pure 
and glorious doctrines of the gospel preached everywhere 
instead of the soul-ruining dogmas of the Church of Rome. 
But still we cannot repress the admiration we feel for men 
like the monks of St Bernard, who, doubtless, with mistaken 
notions of self-salvation by works, but yet with pure and un- 
selfish motives, carry out unweariedly the great precepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and thus put many of us Protestants to 
shame,—whose Christianity consists more in preaching and 
speaking than in practice. These young men, amid the mono- 
tony of a life crushed and jaded of all colour and fragrance, 
amid the fearful cold and privations of a polar climate, amid 
toils and dangers which would appal the heart of the stoutest 
of us, quietly and humbly, without any Pharisaical outcry, do, 
year after year, the work of the good Samaritan, without 
respect of persons or creeds, until at last a horrible death 
strikes them down one by one. Oh! is there one charitable 
soul who doubts that the righteous Judge on the great day of 
reckoning, will say to some at least of these noble monks, 
as he will say to all who have given a cup of cold water to 
a disciple in the name o/ a disciple, “Inasmuch as ye have 


done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me !” H. 





Art. V.— Young’s Life and Light of Men. 


The Life and Light of Men. An Essay. By Jonn Youna, LL.D. (Edin.) 
Alexander Strahan, Publisher, London and New York. 1866. 


LTHOUGH this work is a determined and thorough-going 
attack upon what are usually regarded as Evangelical 
principles, it is deserving, on several accounts, of careful 
and respectful treatment from evangelical reviewers ; and 
as far as in us lies, it shall receive such treatment from us. 
The proved ability and religious earnestness of Dr Young, 
the service he has rendered to the cause of Christianity by 
his singularly striking and beautiful treatment of an im- 
portant branch of the Evidences that has not yet been so 
much cultivated as it ought, and the influence which these 
powers and services are fitted to give to any views he puts 
forth, forbid this work to be handled without respect. e 
impression produced by his “‘ Christ of History” is too fresh 
on our minds, and too thoroughly in his favour, to permit 
us to approach any work of his without being at the outset 
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favourably disposed, and expecting to meet in its pages 
much that is not only fresh and striking, but true, good, and 
seasonable. The work commands our respect also because 
it is the expression of honest opinion, by a man who has had 
the courage to make no small sacrifice for his opinions. Dr 
Young has been faithful enough to the claims of truth to give 
up his connection with the church to which he belonged, 
when he found that he could no longer believe its creed. 
This work is dedicated to the Moderator, Ministers, and 
Elders of the United Presbyterian Church; and is, in fact, 
a sort of manifesto addressed to his former fellow office- 
bearers, explaining and recommending the views he has 
been led to adopt. A man who has had the honesty and 
courage to make so painful a sacrifice out of regard to his 
convictions of truth, has put himself in such a position that 
what he has to say against the doctrines he has abandoned 
is entitled to be heard with great attention and respect; and 
we have much more satisfaction in dealing with such a one 
than with those who have persuaded themselves that they 
may entertain and propagate opinions that are diametrically 
opposed to the creed they profess. However much we regret 
the course that Dr Young has felt himself called to take for 
its own sake, we rejoice at it in so far as it has given a prac- 
tical proof that, in the Presbyterian Churches at least, public 
creeds are a reality and not a mere empty form; and this 
all the more because, in this case, the Church’s Confession 
has led to his separation of his own accord, and not by a 
process of ecclesiastical discipline. 

But while we thus sincerely express our sense of what is 
due to this work, we must also frankly say, that had it not 
been for these considerations, we should have been inclined 
to pass it by with a very slight notice indeed. We do not 
think it at all worthy of Dr Young; and had it appeared 
anonymously, we should have considered that the extremely 
low view here taken of the work of Christ, together with the 
weakness of the arguments by which it is supported, would 
have rendered it so little likely to do harm as to need no 
elaborate exposure or review; but we cannot conceal from 
ourselves, that not only is Dr Young’s well-merited reputa- 
tion fitted to give his views entrance and currency in many 
quarters, but that if a mind like his could be led to such 
conclusions by such arguments as we find in this book, there 
must be a large class of minds more or less open to them, 
and, therefore, a somewhat greater need than we should 
have thought of a careful discussion of their real nature. 
In reading the work before us, while we have been greatly 
disappointed and grieved at the length to which the author 
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goes in rejecting the Evangelical doctrine, we have, at the 
same time, felt something like satisfaction in noting how 
little that is new or of any real force even so able a man has 
to allege against it, and how exceedingly forced and lame 
are his attempts to evade the Scriptural evidence in its 
favour. We have, therefore, felt no temptation to shrink 
from doing full justice to his views and arguments; but 
alike from respect for the man, and confidence in the truth 
and strength of our case against him, we are in a position 
to give his work an impartial consideration. 

The title gives but a very imperfect description, and if 
one were to conjecture about it before opening the book 
itself, would suggest an erroneous idea of its subject. ‘‘ The 
Life and Light of Men” might seem to promise an essay on 
the person of Christ, perhaps a following up of the line of 
thought and argument of ‘‘The Christ of History”; the 
work, however, is really a treatise on the doctrine of the 
Atonement, and contains nothing but what bears on that 
subject. The only justification of the title is that the author 
begins by a chapter on the Incarnation, and takes his start 
from it in approaching the subject he is going to discuss, 
thus indicating that he regards the doctrine of the work of 
Christ from the point of view afforded by a right understand- 
ing of his person. This we regard as the true and Scriptural 
mode of viewing the matter, and as well fitted to remove 
difficulties and lead to clear and sound views as to the 
Atonement, though we should probably not be at one with 
Dr Young in the way of stating the relation between the 
person and the work of our Saviour. But as he has not 
brought out his views on this point at all fully, we do not 
feel called upon to enter into the subject. Dr Young says, 
with reference to the great doctrine of the Incarnation, ‘I 
venture to suppose that too little is made of this central 
truth, and that much of its meaning, and many of its very 
vital bearings are not understood or not appreciated”’ (p. 8). 
With several qualifications, we might be inclined to agree 
with him in this opinion, and certainly we gladly approach 
anew the subject of the work of Christ, under the guidance 
of one who proposes to conduct us to it by way of his Incar- 
nation. But we have not proceeded far in this interesting 
line in the company of our author, before grave doubts arise 
in our minds whether what he describes as the Incarnation 
is really the same as that which the great body of Christians, 
in all ages, have recognised as revealed in Scripture ; and 
by the time we have reached the end of his first chapter, the 
conviction is forced upon us that it is seriously different from 
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it. The old theologians usually began the exposition of the 
Incarnation by considering who was the person who became 
man ; and in order to settle that, presupposed the distinction 
of persons in the Godhead. But our author not only does 
not clearly answer that primary question at all, but seems 
studiously to avoid saying anything that would imply the 
existence of more persons than one in the Godhead. We 
say studiously, because we can hardly conceive it possible 
that any man could write so much on the Incarnation with- 
out once alluding to the doctrine of the Trinity, unless he 
wished and intended to avoid it; while Dr Young has, 
through all his long and, in many respects, beautiful treat- 
ment of the subject, never, even by a word or the turn of a 
phrase, said or hinted that it was a person distinct from the 
Father who became man. His first statement of the doc- 
trine, at p. 6, is true and unobjectionable so far as it goes, 
only it is rendered indefinite by the use simply of “ very 
God” as the subject of the proposition. But this is really 
the nearest approach he can make to orthodox language ; 
and when he speaks more fully and freely, we find that he 
not only avoids anything that would imply a distinction of 
divine persons, but says what is positively inconsistent with 
it. Thus, in his fuller illustration of the Incarnation, in pp. 
23 foll., he continually implies, and often asserts in express 
terms, that it was God, our Father, who became incarnate. 
*‘God entered into the soul of Jesus: he united himself 
with it,” p. 26; “Our Father humbled Himself, sacrificed 
Himself, to come near to us in Christ,” p. 28, &c., &e. At 
the very outset of his work, he had explained John i. 1, in a 
way that we might pass over as a mere peculiarity of ex- 
pression, but which we now see to have a meaning: ‘‘ ‘The 
Logos was with God,’ essentially related to God, eternally 
connected and identified with God,” p. 5. Further on, it 
appears that he does not identify, as John does, the Logos 
and the only-begotten Son of God; for, at p. 41, he explains 
God’s “ only-begotten and well-beloved Son” as being a true 
human being, preternaturally introduced and added to the 
race. He speaks habitually of the Incarnation as a sacrifice 
of God ; and that in no mere rhetorical and hyperbolical use 
of language, but as involving the true idea of sacrifice which 
he desires to substitute for that of a satisfaction to divine 
justice. With all this, there can be no doubt as to what his 
own sentiments are, at least negatively. It clearly appears 
that he denies any real Trinity, any distinction of persons in 
the Godhead. Any kind of Trinity that he can hold must 
be at the highest Sabellian only; and we are sorry to be 
constrained to add, that there are indications in this book 
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that raise a doubt whether it may not be even lower. If in 
any real sense he holds the divinity of Christ, he is a Patri- 
passian, maintaining that the Father was personally united 
with the man Christ Jesus, acting through him and suffering 
inhim. Butit may be questioned whether his system admits 
a real Incarnation at all,—a divine person made man, and 
not merely a divine power or influence in Jesus. We state 
these views of his, not for the purpose of controverting or 
disproving them, but simply to shew that his deviations from 
the immemorial and Catholic doctrine of the Church, are 
much more serious and far-reaching even than he himself 
seems to be aware of. For while he openly avows his oppo- 
sition to the commonly-received doctrine of the Atonement, 
he advances his views on the Incarnation apparently without 
the slightest idea that he is doing anything but expounding 
what is universally believed. We are glad to find that the 
view we have formed for ourselves of his opinions on this 
subject, involving, as it does, a charge of so serious a depar- 
ture from right views of the person of Christ, is confirmed in 
every particular by Dr A. Hodge, in his valuable work on 
the Atonement, which has recently been published. Re- 
ferring to a subsequent passage in Dr Young’s book, where he 


charges the doctrine of satisfaction with involving Tritheism, 
he says :— 


‘‘ He admits, that ‘ when we bow in adoring reverence before the 
eternal essential Unity, it is not hard to think of distinct aspects blend- 
ing mysteriously and harmoniously in one being, or of distinct agencies 
and influences springing out of one source,’ Although we have not 
time to dwell upon the point, it is impossible not to notice the very 
significant fact that, although he professes to be, and doubtless is in his 
heart a devout believer in the real divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
yet having adopted the Unitarian theory as to the nature of Christ’s 
work, he necessarily gravitates towards the Unitarian theory as to the 
constitution of his person. In the above extract, which harmonises 
with the tone of the whole book, he distinctly excludes the Scriptural 
doctrine of the threefold distinction of persons in the unity of essence. 
If the first clause, in which he speaks of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost as ‘ distinct aspects,’ stood alone, we would credit him with 
being a Sabellian, holding that God is one single person as well as 
one single essence, and admitting a modal threefoldness in respect to 
manifestation and operation. But in the second clause, which doubt- 
less he intends to be exegetical of the first, he represents the divine 
in Christ and the Holy-Ghost to be ‘ agencies or influences’ springing 
out of a divine source. Neither Strauss nor Renan would object to 
such a statement of the Trinity as involved in a rational conception of 
the person of Christ. Let the reader, for the purpose of tracing the 
connection, compare Bushnell’s book on the ‘ Vicarious Sacrifice,’ in 
which he gives the Unitarian view as to the work of Christ, with the 
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radically defective view of the person of our Lord given in his ‘ God 
in Christ.’ ’’* 


Dr Young’s second chapter, which is on Human Sin, does 
not call for much remark. He lays down very broadly and 
emphatically the position, that the sin of man is the one 
and only reason of the Incarnation; and it is indeed neces- 
sary for his system to maintain it, for the Incarnation is, in 
his view, itself the sacrifice by which we are redeemed. 
Now we do not by any means see our way to adopt the theory 
of Dorner and others: that the Son of God would have be- 
come man even had there been no fall. But it surely must 
be admitted that this is at least conceivable ; and a theo- 
logy that involves as a fundamental position the dogmatic 
denial of this, burdens itself with a very serious and diffi- 
cult task. We may be content to meet the speculations of 
those profound and ingenious thinkers with a verdict of 
Not proven, which is all, we think, that Scripture very 
clearly warrants; our author must prove the negative as a 
cardinal point of his faith. Besides, whatever may be said 
on that question, the Incarnation surely reaches further in 
its consequences, and has positive effects on the saved, higher 
and more blessed by far than the mere negative removal of 
the evil of sin. In fact, Dr Young’s peculiar view of the 
Incarnation, as a divine sacrifice, while it explains away 
the idea of sacrifice, seems to us also to narrow the bearing 
and so lower the glory of the Incarnation itself, so that he 
has, to our mind, entirely failed in the very object he set 
before himself at the outset. For, indeed, it is not by the 
moral-influence view (as it is called) of the work of Christ, 
but by the doctrine of satisfaction, that the glory of his person 
and the value of his Incarnation are really most exalted. 
Passing from this, however, and acknowledging much that 
is powerfully urged in a practical way on the nature of sin, 
we come to our author's statement of the doctrine as to the 
way of salvation by Christ’s death, which he opposes in the 
second section of this chapter, pp. 62-3, a statement to 
which we take decided exception. We give him credit for 
being sincerely desirous of presenting the doctrine in ques- 
tion with the utmost fairness ; but surely he must have for- 
gotten something of his early instructions, ‘‘ in the family, 
from the pulpit, and from the chair of our theological hall,” 
of which he speaks in his dedication; and trusting to his 
long familiarity with ‘‘the ground, nature, evidences, and 
defences ” of the doctrine, he must have failed to refresh 





* “The Atonement,” by tho Rev. Archibald Alexander Hodge, D.D., 
Philadelphia, 1867 ; pp. 188, 189. 
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his memory by a reference to any of the old text-books, be- 
fore he gave the statement he has done as “‘its best and truest 
form.” Something of this sort has, we imagine, actually 
been the case. For his statement is not such a perversion 
and caricature of the doctrine as we sometimes meet with; 
it is one that might pass current without remark in a popu- 
lar exposition of the subject ; but it is inadequate and one- 
sided as a theological statement of it. It is just such a 
statement as would be made, from memory, of a doctrine he 
had rejected, by one who would, with all desire to be fair, 
naturally recall most readily that aspect of it that had re- 
pelled him. He represents the received doctrine of the 
Atonement as starting from the conception of sin as a debt. 
But, surely, if he ever consulted, not to say studied, such 
very common books in Scottish divinity halls as ‘‘ Turretine’s 
Theology,” or ‘‘ Hill’s Institutes,” he must have known once, 
however he has forgotten now, that the doctrine of satisfac- 
tion proceeds upon the very opposite assumption, that sin 
is to be regarded not exclusively as a debt, and that if it be 
viewed in no other light than that, the doctrine cannot be 
maintained. Had he remembered this, he would have been 
saved from repeating the hackneyed objection, so often made, 
and so often answered, that “‘ grace which is purchased and 
paid for must lose not only its special beauty, but even its 
essential worth.” The only plausibility in this arises from 
confounding the pecuniary idea of the payment of a debt, 
with the judicial idea of satisfaction for a crime. When a 
debt is paid by any one, no matter whom, there is no grace 
in its remission to the debtor. Nay, there is no obstacle in 
reason or propriety to the remission of a debt without any 
payment at all; so that to regard sin exclusively as a debt, 
does, when strictly carried out, cut away the ground from 
under the Atonement altogether. But justice requires the 
punishment of crime ; and the very idea of satisfaction by 
the substitution of anything else for the legal penalty, as 
that idea exists both in the Mosaic and Roman law, implies 
that the party to whom the penalty is due is at liberty to 
accept or refuse the substitute, and exercises free grace in 
releasing the offender even when satisfaction is rendered, so 
that in the forgiveness of sin onthe ground of the satisfac- 
tion of divine justice by Christ, the free grace of God is 
manifested, not only in providing the sacrifice to be made, 
but in accepting it when made. By falling into such a 
blunder as this, Dr Young has shown that whatever he may 
once have known, he does not now understand the doctrine 
of satisfaction, as it is expounded by its judicious defenders ; 
and we are not likely to be brought over to the view he 
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advocates, until we find him, or some of its advocates, show- 
ing that they understand the doctrine we hold. 

But if Dr Young does not understand our view, let us not 
do him the same injustice, but endeavour to understand his ; 
and for that purpose let us go on to his next chapter, which 
is entitled ‘‘ Spiritual Laws,” in which he begins to unfold 
it. We come here to the root of the matter. Law is the 
fundamental idea in the whole class of questions connected 
with the atonement; and according as our notions of law 
are, will be our views of the work of Christ. Now our 
author uses a somewhat peculiar phrase here. Where it is 
customary to speak of moral laws, he prefers to call them 
spiritual. This peculiar phrase indicates a somewhat pecu- 
liar view. He does not, like some of the Broad Church 
divines, altogether confound them with the laws of nature. 
He rightly points out a distinction between them in the 
fact that they are necessary, eternal, and immutable, founded 
not upon the will even of God, but self-existent, uncreated, 
and imperishable. So far his view harmonises with what 
has been held by the advocates of the highest doctrine of 
atonement. But the peculiarity of it comes out when he 
goes on to maintain, that these laws include not only what 
are usually known as moral laws, the categorical imperative 
of Kant, ‘‘ Thou shalt, Thou oughtest,” but also the penal- 
ties by which that imperative is sanctioned. This seems to 
be the reason why he substitutes the term spiritual for 
moral, that it may cover both the command and the penalty, 
and the attribute of necessity, according to him, applies 
apparently equally to both. For he says they need no ex- 
trinsic sanctions :—‘* But on no such grounds as these, nor 
on any other grounds whatever, do spiritual ordinances 
need or admit of vindication, or protection, or support from 
human or divine hands. Defender or avenger they have 
none, and they need none. Without aid from any quarter 
they avenge themselves, and exact, and continue without 
fail to exact, as long as the evil remains, the amount of 
penalty—visible and invisible—to the veriest jot and tittle, 
which the deed of violation deserves. Essentially and per- 
fectly wise and right, they are irresistible, in the case of the 
obedient and the rebellious alike,” p. 87. This is a strong 
and bold statement. But it is all mere assertion, unsup- 
ported by any vestige of proof. Our author asserts his 
position broadly and dogmatically enough ; he illustrates it, 
unfolds it, bases further conclusions upon it; but does not 
make an approach to proving it. It is not self-evident ; it 
is not a view generally admitted by those with whom he is 
arguing ; yet he seems to think it unnecessary to show its 
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truth, either from reason or from Scripture. The only sort 
of attempt he makes to do so is when he says, p. 88, “ Sin 
is death—holiness is life; these brief sentences taken out 
of inspired Scripture, are a condensation of the code of the 
spiritual universe.” But where are these sentences to be 
found in Scripture ? They occur nowhere in express terms ; 
and if it be said that they embody the substance of what 
Scripture teaches, this should have been proved, and not 
taken for granted. Dr Young is very indignant in the sub- 
sequent part of his book against the doctrine of satisfaction, 
because, as he alleges, it introduces terms and definitions 
that have no express warrant in Scripture; but here we 
find him doing the very same thing himself, in laying the 
foundation of his own theory. While in a certain sense we 
admit his propositions may be true, it seems to us, that the 
Bible much more frequently distinguishes death from sin as 
its wages or punishment, and life from holiness as its 
reward or fruit, than it identifies them. But even the 
identification, though without express Scripture warrant, 
will not serve the purpose intended, unless it be understood 
in a particular way. For he goes on to say, ‘‘ But it must be 
noted, they are not so much sanctions ordained by God, as 
simple statements of fact, the statement of an eternal fact 
embodying the literal history of all the past, and a pre- 
dictive announcement of all the future, for ever and ever. 
Sin is death, holiness is life; the fact is so, and the law of 
moral being is promulgated in the fact.” Now we submit 
that this is not a deduction from Scripture at all. Certain 
propositions are taken from the Bible, and expressed in a 
more absolute form than they are ever found there; and 
then, after all, a particular meaning has to be attached to 
them in accordance with a certain speculative theory, before 
they can be available for the purpose intended. 

If Dr Young had condescended to explain the grounds of 
his doctrine of spiritual laws, either by Biblical exposition or 
by philosophical argument ; we might have felt called on to 
discuss, and if possible, refute it; but as it is, this is not 
necessary, for a simple consideration of the consequences‘ he 
deduces from it, is sufficient to prove it to be utterly false 
and unscriptural. It follows, from the above conception of 
spiritual laws, that punishment is simultaneous with sin ; as 
soon as the sin is committed, the punishment is inflicted 
(p. 90) ; and as long as the sin continues, but no longer, the 
punishment continues. Dr Young says :— 

‘* No term of punishment is fixed ; none can be fixed. One thing, 
and one thing only, determines the duration of the punishment, and 
that is the continuance of evil in the soul. The evil continuing, its 
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attendant penalty is a necessity, which even God could not conquer. 
Sin is punishment, and punishment lies in the nature of sin. Lad 
astray by the analogies of human administration, we imagine that a 
long and dark array of conscious or forgotten sins, as yet unpunished, 
is loudly witnessing against us, and calling for righteous retribution. 
And it is true, strictly true, that so long as sin is within us, it must 
continue, not only to call for retribution, but to bring down its penalty, 
as at the first. But it is equally true, that no sin is, or ever can be, 
unpunished a moment, becauso it ever constantly punishes itself’’— 


with more to the same effect, pp. 95, 96. This is not an 
inference of our deducing, but the author’s expressly and 
emphatically asserted opinion. But any theological position 
more fatal and self-condemning we can hardly imagine, for 
it flatly contradicts some of the plainest statements of 
Scripture. What becomes of the forbearance and _ long- 
suffering of God on this view? Is not that an attribute of 
his character and a characteristic of his government, asserted, 
not in one or two single texts, but in hundreds of passages ? 
It is written, as with a sunbeam, on the very forefront of 
revelation, and interwoven with the gospel itself, that God is 
long-suffering to usward, not willing that any should perish, 
but that all should come to repentance; that he hath not 
dealt with us according to our sins, nor rewarded us accord- 
ing to our iniquities; that he keeps silence now, and suffers 
men and nations to go on in their own ways. If this be not 
the teaching of the Bible, we despair of ever attaining a 
certain knowledge even of its plainest and most frequent 
assertions. Yet Dr Young’s theory denies this. In like 
manner, there cannot be, on his view, any real judgment 
day, any further punishment of sin than what is inflicted in 
this life, or any distinction whatever between the present 
dispensation, as one of probation, involving the possibility 
of salvation or ruin, and the future dispensation as one of 
retribution, where the destiny of all is fixed for ever. But 
if these be not among the fundamental principles, not only 
of revealed, but even of natural religion, we know not what 
are; yet these principles are entirely subverted and over- 
thrown by our author’s doctrine of spiritual laws. It isa 
doctrine, as it seems to us, which, altogether apart from its 
bearing on the atonement, is of the most dangerous practical 
tendency. If men come to be persuaded that punishment 
necessarily and always follows sin, as much here and now 
as in another world and a future life, all the eloquence and 
solemnity with which men like Dr Young can enforce the 
awfulness and the horror of that penalty that accompanies 
sin, will not prevent the careless from concluding, that as 
these consequences cause them so little uneasiness now, so 
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they may cause them no more hereafter. No such hopes 
are countenanced in the least by the prophets and apostles, 
when they, in a very different strain, warn us of a judgment 
and a wrath to come, of which we can form no conception, 
since we are living, with all our sin, under a dispensation of 
most gracious forbearance, that may well move us to repent- 
ance and encourage us to count the long-suffering of our Lord 
salvation. 

Dr Young maintains that the laws of the spiritual uni- 
verse are sufficient for themselves, and need no vindication 
or support, as they execute themselves, pp. 97, foll. In this 
he appears to honour and magnify them, but in reality, as 
it seems to us, he only lowers and degrades these laws. 
For in truth, the laws of which he makes so much are of no 
higher sort than natural laws, after all is said. They are 
indeed spiritual, as opposed to material, but they are still 
only natural as opposed to moral. They are invariable 
sequences in the spiritual universe, and nothing more ; just 
as the physical laws of nature are invariable sequences in 
the material world. He attribtues to them, indeed, the pro- 
perty of necessity, as distinguishing them from physical 
laws; but the necessity he ascribes to them is a natural 
necessity, not an intellectual or moral one, it is the necessity 
of decrees of fate, not that of self-evident axioms of reason 
or dictates of conscience. And throughout his whole expo- 
sition of them, he does not assert, in the most cursory way, 
or allude by the remotest hint, to the one element that is 
the differe::tia of moral law, as distinguished from natural, 
the idea of duty. Now, however much may be said of laws 
as necessary, eternal, immutable, and the like, if that idea 
be not recognised as involved in them, they are, after all, 
only natural laws, whether of matter or of spirit, not moral 
laws, which bind the conscience and evoke the response, ‘‘ I 
ought.” The whole chapter is thus pervaded and radically 
vitiated by the great root fallacy of the present day, the con- 
fused and inadequate notion of moral law. 

This comes out more clearly in the next chapter, which 
is on “Eternal Justice.” In it he boldly maintains that 
justice, rectilineal justice, as he calls it, i.e., that which 
consists in giving every one his desert, and neither more or 
less, is not an attribute of God at all. ‘‘ The great God is 
never unjust, that is impossible. He is never less than just, 
but he is, he always is, more than just” (p. 112). This 
idea he repeats with all possible emphasis, in a variety of 
forms, throughout a long paragraph ; and imagines he proves 
by adducing a number of the many Scripture descriptions of 
God as good, kind, merciful, gracious; closing with repeat- 
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ing, of rectilineal justice, ‘There is no such attribute in 
God” (p.115). How any believing divine could venture upon 
a statement so flatly and irreconcileably opposed to Scrip- 
ture, we are utterly unable to understand; or how one of 
such intellectual ability as Dr Young, could imagine that 
the Scripture representations of the goodness and grace of 
God are at all inconsistent with the ascription to him of strict 
rectilineal, or, as it has been more commonly called, dis- 
tributive justice, such as is plainly implied in multitudes of 
other passages. What mean the solemn announcements that 
he will lay ‘‘ judgment to the line, and righteousness to the 
plummet” (Isa. xxviii. 17); that he ‘‘ will render to every 
man according to his deeds” (Rom. ii. 6); that ‘“‘ we must 
all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, that every 
one may receive the things done in his body, according to 
that he hath done, whether it be good or bad”’ (2 Cor. v. 10); 
‘that it is a righteous thing in God to recompense tribula- 
tion to them which trouble his people, and to them which 
are troubled rest” (2 Thess. i. 6)? what mean these and others 
of like import in every part of Scripture, if not to ascribe to 
God that justice that consists in rendering to each his own 
desert ? or in what plainer or more emphatic language could 
this be asserted ? True it is, that in this world God is not 
thus retributively just ; he is more than just, he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and the unjust; but unless Dr Young had, by his 
theory of spiritual laws, virtually abolished the distinction 
between the present dispensation of forbearance and the 
future one of retribution, he could not have forgotten that 
if God is represented in Scripture as winking at the sin of 
men, it is in prospect of the day he hath appointed in the 
which he will judge the world in righteousness (Acts xvii. 
80, 31); and that his forbearance in passing over the sins 
that are past can only be vindicated by the manifestation of 
his righteousness in the propitiation by the blood of Christ 
(Rom. iii. 25). Dr Young, perhaps, imagines that he does 
justice to the scriptural view of the retributive punishment 
of sin, by what he goes on to maintain about what he calls 
the justice of the universe, according to which, sin punishes 
itself. The spiritual laws, of which he has said so much, 
act inevitably necessarily in bringing down punishment on 
sin. But this is altogether apart from God’s agency. 


‘¢ The doom of the lost, be it whatever it may, is simply and wholly 
their own work. God has had, and has in it, no part whatever. It is 
all, from first to last, not only their doing, but their doing in despite 
of God. . . . There is an eternal justice in harmony with the highest 
will, though not dependent upon it. The law of the universe is truly 
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God's law, but, like himself, is eternal and immutable. Wherever 
sin is, and so long as it continues, punishment is inevitable. Nothing 
can hinder it. . . . With profound reverence let it be uttered, that 
that even God exercises no power of punishing or not according to his 
pleasure, and in what degree it seems good to him. . . . Essentially 
considered, and in one form or other, physical evil is the inevitable 
effect of moral evil. God has nothing to do with the production of 
this effect, but he reigns supremely, and has chosen to reign, over all 
its distributions, its times, and its modes. Mercifully he reigns over 
these, and directs and shapes that suffering, which, independently of 
him, was in one form or other inevitable, so as to act powerfully on 
the moral nature of men, and to retrieve, as far as that is possible, 
the deeper curse in which all physical evil originates. But eternal 
justice, meaning the inevitable punishment of sin, takes its course 
resistlessly.”"—Pp. 117-119. 


Now, we are willing to put the most favourable construc- 
tion possible on these startling statements. We are willing 
to believe that Dr Young, as he calls this eternal justice the 
justice of the universe, regards it simply as the law which 
God the Creator has imposed upon the world he created, and 
thus ultimately subordinate to him. Even on this under- 
standing, however, the view he advances must be regarded 
as akin to that theory of divine providence, which regards 
the Creator as having impressed upon the forces of the 
universe their laws at the beginning, and left them to con- 
tinue under the operation of these laws without any direct 
action of his own; and which denies, on this ground, that 
these laws can be suspended or interrupted by miracles or 
otherwise ; and it is liable to all the objections to which that 
theory is exposed. As we are accustomed to regard this as 
a very low and inadequate view of God’s work of providence, 
and to view all the laws of nature as merely the expressions 
of God’s uniform way of working, and as being thus ab- 
solutely under his control; so we cannot but consider that 
Dr Young’s view of spiritual laws is, even on the best con- 
struction, one that is unworthy of God, and unduly trenches 
upon his absolute sovereignty and power over all the created 
universe. But we are constrained to say, that some of Dr 
Young’s expressions make us doubtful whether he does not 
really give to the so-called justice of the universe even a 
higher place, and represent it as virtually a necessity that 
is independent of God, and above him. We do not wish to 
charge him with anything that he does not actually hold,and 
therefore shall not enlarge upon this, for we are really in 
considerable doubt which of these two views, both of them 
highly unscriptural and dangerous, though by no means 
equally so, he maintains. But whichever be the view that 
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he really holds, we are surprised, we are more than sur- 
prised, we are amazed, and utterly unable to explain to our- 
selves}how a man like Dr Young can acquiesce in such a 
theory. He finds fault with the doctrine of satisfaction, 
because it seems to him to give a hard, stern, judicial 
aspect to God and his dealings with men. But surely he 
has not found refuge in any milder or less rigid view, when 
he adopts the theory of spiritual laws, which we have seen 
he maintains. For is it less repugnant to a mind that 
desires a gentler, softer, more feeling view of the government 
of the world, to conceive of its laws as self-acting powers, 
working out, with an unchangeable precision and iron force, 
their necessary and inevitable results, and which, if they 
have been established and set in motion by a personal God, 
are now independent even of his control and exempt from 
his interference ; than to regard them as the authoritative 
expressions of the holy will of a living God, who administers 
them each moment in infinite goodness and justice, and 
who, even in his righteous anger, knows and pities the 
frailty of his creatures; who is slow to anger and of great 
mercy, who has no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but 
whose nature and whose name is love? Surely our author 
cannot have thoroughly thought out his own system, or he 
must be blinded by partiality to its defects; for no one, who 
fully and impartially considers it, will be at all likely to 
accept of it as affording any relief from what he may feel to 
be a hard and unlovely mode of setting forth the relations 
of God to his intelligent creatures. For our own part, we 
feel most deeply, that the evangelical doctrine, however it 
may sometimes have been marred in the statement by un- 
skilful or unfeeling expounders, and however the exigencies 
of controversy may have forced its severer aspect into pro- 
minence, is in reality infinitely more gracious than any 
that can be put in its place, with the least appearance of 
agreement with the teaching of Scripture and the facts of 
experience. 

Hitherto we have followed Dr Young in the exposition of 
his own views; but in the chapters which follow he proceeds 
to do what he had not attempted before,—to bring his 
opinions into comparison with Scripture, and attempt to 
shew that they harmonise with its language. It is remark- 
able that, while one of the chief objections that Dr Young, 
like others of his school, brings against what he calls the 
scholastic theory, is that it overlays the simple truths of 
Scripture with the theories of a certain kind of philosophy 
and logic, he himself should be guilty of this very fault in a 
far greater degree than any of the theologians he opposes. 
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His theory is not developed from an exposition of Scripture 
teaching, but from certain speculative principles, which are 
different indeed from the system of philosophy he condemns, 
but are no less really only philosophical, and not scriptural. 
He spends more than 120 pages of his book in discussion 
on a purely philosophical ground, before he comes to the 
interpretation of Scripture at all; and even when he does 
approach the Word of God, the arguments he founds upon 
it are virtually no more than negative. He attempts to 
shew, and thinks he succeeds in shewing, that the language 
of Scripture does not necessarily teach the doctrine of satis- 
faction; but he hardly even professes to prove, that it 
asserts or countenauces his own peculiar theory about 
spiritual laws, sin, and its remedy. Now we will venture 
to say, that few of those scholastic divines, whom he blames 
so much for corrupting the simplicity of the gospel with the 
forms and notions of Aristotle, have based their systems so 
much on philosophy as he has done; and that none would 
have been content with a view, of which it could only be 
maintained, that it was not absolutely contradicted by 
Scripture. For, in truth, although the principles and 
methods of philosophy have been of signal use in contri- 
buting to a clear, accurate, and consistent statement of 
theological doctrine, yet the greatest systematic and scholas- 
tic divines have ever maintained, that their system, in 
every part, is derived from, and founded upon, revelation, 
and have shewn no lack of readiness and skill in the dis- 
cussion of the meaning of Scripture. Any one who regards 
them as mere framers of syllogisms and systems would be 
surprised on reading, for example, Turrettine’s “‘ Disputa- 
tiones de Satisfactione Christi,” at the amount they contain 
of excellent, able, and careful exegetical discussion, that is 
hardly antiquated even by the great advance that has been 
made in scholarship and criticism since their time. 

But to return to our author. Coming to the teaching of 
Scripture, he discusses at some length the principal words 
used to express the commonly received doctrine. The 
leading term, satisfaction, he objects to, as “‘ purely a term 
of artificial theology,” not found either in the Old or in the 
New Testament (p. 130). Now, even if this were so, it is no 
more than can be said of a number of other terms in theology, 
such as Trinity, Incarnation, original sin, sacrament, and 
the like, which, though not scriptural, are generally acknow- 
ledged to be both warrantable and useful. If the things 
meant by such terms be taught in Scripture, the only effect 
of laying the words aside would be, that the statement of 
truth would be rendered much more cumbrous, and the dis- 
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cussion of various Opinions more complicated and difficult 
than it is. The same may be said of the word satisfaction, 
even on the lowest ground. But we do not admit that it 
stands merely on the same level with these terms, for we 
believe that it has, if not expressly and formally, yet really, 
the sanction of Scripture. The word satisfaction occurs 
twice over in one passage, and it is the only place where 
it occurs in our English Bibles, Num. xxxv. 31-33, “ Ye 
shall take no satisfaction for the life of a murderer, which 
is guilty of death; but he shall be surely put to death. 
And ye shall take no satisfaction for him that is fled to the 
city of his refuge, that he should come again to dwell in the 
land until the death of the priest. So ye shall not pollute 
the land wherein ye are, for blood it defileth the land, and 
the land cannot be cleansed (Heb., there can be no expia- 
tion for the land) of the blood that is shed therein, but by 
the blood of him that shed it.” Here it is obvious that 
satisfaction is used precisely in the way in which it is 
employed by evangelical divines, not in the general sense 
of pleasing, gratifying, but in the precise, technical, legal 
signification of doing or offering something to meet the 
claims of justice. This was allowed in some cases by the 
Mosaic law. When, for example, an ox, by the culpable 
neglect of its owner, was allowed to kill a man or woman, 
the general law was, “‘The ox shall be stoned, and his 
owner also shall be put to death” (Ex. xxi. 29). The 
avenger of blood, or the judge, might, as it should seem, 
insist on the extreme penalty. But he might also accept 
of a satisfaction instead, for the law proceeds, “‘ If there be 
laid on him a sum of money, then he shall give for the 
ransom of his life whatsoever is laid upon him,” v. 30. A 
satisfaction (it is the same word that is here rendered 
‘‘sum of money”’) might be accepted in this case; and the 
purpose of the law in Numbers was to prevent such an 
arrangement in cases of murder. This is a precise illustra- 
tion of our doctrine of the atonement, and the combination 
of justice and grace in it. Supposing a man had fallen 
under the claims of the law in Exodus, if a friend, if the 
avenger of blood himself, were to present a sum of money on 
his behalf, that would not, ipso facto, liberate him, as of 
right, like the payment of a debt; it would be open to the 
judge to insist upon the penalty of death, and it would be 
for him to consider whether he could graciously accept the 
satisfaction. Now the word in the original for satisfaction 
is "> (rendered in the LXX. by Adrzov), a word connected in 
a twofold way with the work of Christ. It is, on the one 
hand, the substantive related to the verb (783) constantly 
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used for expiation, propitiation by sacrifice; and, on the 
other hand, it is itself most commonly rendered by the 
term ransom, and frequently applied to Christ. His own 
words, ‘“‘ The Son of man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many,” 
might, with perfect propriety, be rendered, ‘‘ A satisfaction 
in the room of many.” When we examine carefully the 
usage of language in the Old Testament, and especially 
when we note the remarkable way in which juridical and 
sacrificial ideas are interwoven as it were at many points, 
we cannot avoid the conclusion, that the doctrine of satis- 
faction is that to which they point as their solution and key, 
fitting in at every point, like the value of an unknown 
quantity in an equation, or the wards of a key to the 
intricacies of the lock. And when, in the light of the 
phraseology of the Mosaic law, we read such statements of 
the inspired apostles as these, ‘‘ Christ hath redeemed us 
from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us;” 
‘“* Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity ;” ‘‘ Ye were not redeemed with corruptible 
things as silver and gold . . . but with the precious blood 
of Christ ;” we hold ourselves entitled to maintain, that 
these teach the doctrine of satisfaction as definitely and 
precisely as any of the symbols of the church or systems of 
theology. We have entered thus minutely into this topic, 
because we believe, with Dr Hodge, that the old term satis- 
faction is, when rightly understood, the most correct and 
appropriate one for expressing the doctrine of the work of 
Christ, and, therefore, attach some importance to the cir- 
cumstance, that it is in substance a scriptural term. 

We cannot enter at such length into Dr Young’s verbal 
criticism of the term atonement and its synonyms. While 
he contends, and correctly enough, that the word atone- 
ment, in the English New Testament, is used in its old 
sense, simply for reconciliation (at-one-ment), he has the 
candour to admit that, in the Greek Scriptures, terms are 
employed, both in reference to the Mosaic sacrifices and to 
the death of Christ, which, according to their invariable 
classical use, convey the idea of expiation or propitiation. 
But he thinks that it does not necessarily follow, that this 
was the idea that the sacred writers intended to express, 
and that there are strong reasons to conclude that it was 
not. The only reasons he adduces are, that sometimes 
other words, such as cleanse, sanctify, reconcile, are used ; 
and that the phrase is sometimes applied to inanimate 
things, to which he holds the idea of propitiation by satis- 
faction is altogether inapplicable. But the former of these 
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facts would seem far more naturally to lead to the conclusion, 
not that propitiation signifies nothing more than reconcilia- 
tion or consecration, but that the consecration or reconcilia- 
tion spoken of in the passages in question was accomplished 
by propitiation, and closely connected with it. As to his 
second argument, whatever difficulty may be felt in harmon- 
ising the atonements made in the Levitical ceremonies for 
inanimate things with the doctrine of satisfaction, there is 
a far greater difficulty, as it seems to us, in explaining 
them on our author’s own view of the nature of Christ’s 
work, for here again he seems to have forgotten that he is 
bound to support his theory by positive proof from Scripture, 
and imagined that he has only to make it appear that the 
doctrine he opposes is not necessarily taught in the Bible. 
He has, we think, entirely failed to weaken the effect of the 
frequent use of admittedly sacrificial language of the work 
of Christ. 

We may notice in this connection, Dr Young’s attempt to 
get rid of the evidence which has usually been regarded as 
accruing to the orthodox doctrine from the word justify and 
its cognates. ‘*The word,” he says, ‘“‘used by our trans- 
lators, ‘justify,’ has a very unambiguous sense. According 
to ordinary, or rather universal usage, it means to vindicate, 
to clear, to right or righten, or set right a person or a trans- 
action ; to vindicate, and nothing else; with only such modi- 
fications as are readily and naturally included in this term,” 
p. 166. Now to us it does not appear that this is an 
explanation of the word at all; the explanatory synonyms 
are to our mind at least as obscure and ambiguous as the 
word they are adduced to explain. More especially we 
object to the explanation ‘‘ to righten or set right,” though 
that is the one that ultimately finds most favour with 
Dr Young. In one view it might be regarded as simply 
equivalent to vindicate, but it plainly appears that our 
author uses it as meaning, sometimes at least, not simply 
to declare, but to make right. For he says, ‘‘ For the 
man who has been really wrong, who has acted wrong- 
fully by his neighbour, and harboured wrong feelings against 
him, there can be no vindication except in an entire change 
of mind and of conduct. You justify him only when you 
set him really right,—when you induce him to abandon and 
condemn the wrong, and to choose and cleave to the right,” 

167. Now this is not the meaning of the phrase, “‘ justi- 
fying the wicked,” either in classical Greek authors, or in 
the LXX. In the former it generally means, as in old 
Scotch phraseology, to punish, 2. e. to treat justly according 
to his deserts (see e.g. Herodotus i. 100). In the latter it 
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describes the act of an unjust judge, wrongfully acquitting 
a criminal (compare, in LXX., Isa. v. 23 with Prov. xvii. 
15). We are aware, indeed, that Dr Donaldson, an accom- 
plished scholar, maintains that the word is not used in the 
New Testament in its classical sense,* but we do not know 
on what grounds such an opinion can be established; and 
we rather think that the weight of critical and exegetical 
authority is very decidedly on the other side. The truth 
seems to be, that both Dr Donaldson and Dr Young have 
been misled, by taking the theological descriptions of God’s 
justification of sinners for interpretations of the meaning of 
the term justification in the abstract. The former says, 
“‘The meaning ascribed to it is, to treat a person who is 
guilty as if he really were not guilty ;” and he adds, ‘‘ Only 
the most concurring evidence of unquestionable examples of 
such a use of the word would justify a man in giving it this 
meaning. And no such examples can be found within the 
past three centuries at least.” Now we do not ascribe that 
meaning to the word justify, by itself; we say that it means 
simply to declare or treat as righteous, and that the context 
must determine whether the person so justified is really 
righteous or no. But we read, in Paul’s epistle to the 
Romans, that sinners are justified freely by God’s grace. 
This at first sight would suggest, according to the Old 
Testament usage of the word, the act of the unjust judge ; 
and accordingly we find the apostle is at pains to shew how, 
by the redemption (= satisfaction) that is in Christ Jesus, 
whom he hath set forth as a propitiation, God is just, even 
in justifying him that believeth in Jesus (Rom. ili. 24-26). 
Moreover, we do not hold that justification consists in God’s 
declaring a manto be righteous, who is in no sense righteous: 
it is his so accounting those who are, as an old Scottish 
catechism well puts it, ‘‘ just in Christ, but sinners in our- 
selves.” In like manner, Dr Young, after quoting the 
description of justification from the Shorter Catechism of 
the Westminster Assembly, observes, that it includes much 
more than the word is ordinarily understood to contain. 
But surely no one who reads the question and answer in 
the light of what has gone before, would understand the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What is justification ?” in the sense of ‘‘ what is the 
meaning of the word justify, in general and “4 itself?” but, 
‘* What is that benefit called justification, which they that are 
effectually called partake of ?” and in answering this ques- 
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tion, the Westminster divines naturally and properly state, 
not only what is the formal nature of justification, but what 
is its origin, its ground, and the means of its appropriation 
and enjoyment by us. It never occurred to us, till we read 
Dr Young’s remarks, to suppose that the answer meant 
that the bare word justify by itself, wherever it occurred, 
includes all that is said; but only that the ideas imported 
into it, as Dr Young says, are an embodiment of what 
Scripture teaches as to the way in which we are justified : 
and we must contend, in opposition to his statement, that 
these ideas are introduced, not for the sake of the exigencies 
of the theological system, but on the plain warrant of Scrip- 
ture. This is strongly confirmed by the fact, that such 
highly competent and impartial expositors as De Wette, 
Meyer, and Alford, recognise the forensic sense of justify as 
unquestionably the meaning of Paul; while Jowett, who is 
by far the ablest scholar who denies it, can only do so by 
maintaining, that the apostle’s dialect and style is so loose, 
as not to admit of the application of the rules of classical 
Greek, or of the deduction of any very certain and definite 
doctrine from his writings. 

We cannot enter into a discussion of Dr Young’s explana- 
tion of the meaning of the Old Testament sacrifices, in accord- 
ance with his theory; we may only remark, that here, too, the 
vast preponderance of available authority is against our 
author. All the Jewish rabbis, without a dissentient voice, 
and the greater number of Christian scholars and critics, 
attribute to the Mosaic sacrifices the nature of vicarious en- 
durance of punishment for the satisfaction of divine justice ; 
and the objections which Dr Young raises against this view 
of them, are really too weak and trivial to have much weight. 
Neither can we follow him in his survey of the history of the 
doctrine, which occupies the closing chapter of his book, 
and in which he attempts to shew that it was unknown in 
the earlier and purer ages of the church, and was the inven- 
tion of the scholastic divinity of the middle ages. There is 
less need for a discussion on this topic, because we believe 
that we are very nearly at one with Dr Young as to the facts, 
though we object to the inference he draws from them. We 
admit that up to the time of Anselm, the doctrine of satis- 
faction was seldom if ever stated with that accuracy and 
completeness that would exclude all cavil or doubt; but this 
is no more than can be said of the doctrine of the Trinity 
before Athanasius, of that of the person of Christ before the 
Council of Chalcedon, of the doctrines of grace before Augus- 
tine, or even of that of justification before Luther. All these 
were implicitly contained in the faith of true Christians from 
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the first; but it required ages of discussion, and generally 
of controversy too, to develop them in an explicit form. In 
so far as any argument might be drawn from the teaching 
of the early Fathers as to the meaning of that of Scripture, 
we think that Dr Young has virtually given up the question, 
when he says, with a candour for which we must give him 
credit :—‘‘ At the same time, it is fully admitted that the 
ultimate and real question after all goes back to the mean- 
ing of the New Testament itself. No one could fairly dis- 
pute, that if the doctrine of satisfaction be there, it is also 
in the post-apostolic writings. But if it be wanting there, 
as we have sought to shew that it is, then unquestionably 
it has no place in them” (p. 437). This latter statement we 
as frankly accept as he has made the former admission. 
We do not base any argument for the doctrine of satisfaction 
on the writings of the Fathers; for we do not think this is 
one of those cases in which any light either need or can be 
thrown on the meaning of Scripture, from the way in which 
it was understood by the primitive church. But we hold 
that Dr Young has equally excluded himself from using any 
argument to the opposite effect. For him to do so would be 
to argue in a circle; as it cannot on his own shewing be 
made out that the Fathers do not teach the doctrine, without 
assuming the very point to be proved, that it is not taught 
in the New Testament. 

But, after all, our readers may be inclined to complain, 
with all this discussion we have heard nothing of what is 
Dr Young’s own view of the atonement, which he wishes to 
put in the place of the doctrine of satisfaction. Well, the 
fault of this, if there be any, must rest with Dr Young. It 
was our wish and purpose to have criticised rather his own 
positive doctrine than his objections to ours; but really in 
all his book there is so little of direct positive statement of 
his own belief, and he is so continually gliding off, when we 
would expect some full exposition of what he regards as the 
true view of Christ’s death, into objections against the evan- 
gelical doctrine, that we have not been able fairly to grapple 
with his own view, and are inclined to suspect either that it 
will not stand very close inspection, or that after all his pur- 
pose is merely negative, and he is content with pulling down 
the edifice he disapproves of, without putting anything in 
its stead. We must endeavour, however, before we close, 
to put before our readers as well as we can what Dr Young 
does hold; and we suspect it will be found that, to some 
extent, both of these things are true; for his system con- 
sists far more of negations than of assertions, and in so far 
as there is anything positive in it, that is not in the evangeli- 
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cal system as well, it will not stand examination for a 
moment. It is with sincere grief that we say it, but we are 
constrained to say, that Dr Young’s view of the work of 
Christ is nothing but the lowest and barest Socinianism. 
He goes much further than Maurice and Kingsley in the 
Church of England ; for he regards the work of Campbell on 
the Atonement, which they, we believe, recommend as a good 
statement of their views, as adhering to the central idea of 
the scholastic atonement, and, consequently, as being, with 
all the beauty he allows toit, a mereillusion. (See his note 
at p. 312.) We fancy his meaning is, that the central idea 
of the scholastic atonement, as he calls it, is that of Christ 
having rendered or offered something to God, and his work 
and death having had some effect on his relations and deal- 
ings with us as wellas on ours with him. The less extreme 
of the Broad Church party in the Church of England, amid 
much that is obscure and hazy in their language, seem to 
hold, or at least to wish to hold, so much of the old doctrine 
as to ascribe some such purpose and effect to the work of 
Christ, however difficult they find it to bring out what it is; 
our author has no scruple in repudiating the idea, as en- 
tirely as did Socinus, and ascribing even less to the death 
of Christ than that great heresiarch did. The only purpose 
ofthe incarnation and life and death of Jesus was, according 
to Dr Young, to destroy sin in the souls of men, to turn men 
from sin and bring them back to God. It was not a sacrifice 
offered to God by the man Christ Jesus, as the one Mediator 
between God and men, it was a sacrifice “‘made by God 
for men, wholly and solely made by God for men, and for 
sin, in order that sin might be for ever put down and rooted 
out of human nature. This stupendous act of divine sacri- 
fice was God’s instrument of reconciliation and redemption, 
God’s method of conquering the human heart, and of sub- 
duing a revolted world and attaching it to his throne—pure 
love, self-sacrificing love, crucified, dying love!” (p. 313). 
No doubt he can clothe his view with a great deal of eloquent 
and impressive language, and with a great deal of beautiful 
sentiment, more perhaps than the old Socinians were wont 
to display; yet, after all, we question very much whether 
his opinions of the work of Christ are really a whit more 
elevated than theirs; nay, in some respects they appear to 
us to be even less so. Socinians are wont to dwell much on 
the mercy of God as manifested in the free forgiveness of 
sins, and in this they certainly do assert a great and vital 
truth, though they have not, as they imagine, an exclusive 
possession of it. But our author's theory of spiritual laws 
seems to us really to leave no room for forgiveness at all in 
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the divine government. He argues that satisfaction to God’s 
law and justice is not needed, not on the ground on which 
the Socinians put it, that the law need not be enforced and 
that the penalty may be remitted as freely as a creditor may 
forgive a debtor, but on the ground that the law executes 
itself, and cannot be altered or evaded. The claims of 
justice, he says, ‘‘cannot be set aside for a moment, and 
precisely for this reason, they never require and never can 
admit of a supplementary satisfaction from any quarter 
whatever. The righteous verdict of Heaven against all 
moral evil is in every instance carried out inexorably. As 
surely as a soul sins, in that moment it dies morally, that 
is, it begins to die, and in the degree in which it sins, it 
begins to die. Even where a new divine life has afterwards 
been enkindled within it, and has proved itself the stronger 
power, so long as sin remains, and to the extent to which 
it remains, death, moral death, never ceases to mingle its 
poison with the breath of a higher life. There is no possi- 
bility of defrauding and dishonouring eternal justice, no 
possibility of setting aside its unalterable sentence ” (p. 187), 
When sin ceases, according to this view, punishment ceases, 
and justice ceases to have any further claim against the 
sinner. But if this be so, where is the grace of forgiveness, 
what mercy, what favour, what goodness is there in it if it 
be an act of pure justice? If the moment the prodigal re- 
turned, or rather the moment he came to himself and re- 
solved to return, justice ceased to have any claim upon him 
for his departure and estrangement from his father’s home, 
then his father could not but receive him as an act of simple 
justice ; there could be no grace in overlooking and pardonin 

past offences which he could not justly resent and punish had 
he pleased. In fact, Dr Young’s theory really leaves no room 
for forgiveness at all. All that God does or can do for the 
salvation of men, is to strike a death-blow at sin in their 
hearts, and turn and attach them in love to himself and his 
law; and to secure thisend is the great and only purpose 
of the incarnation and life and death of Christ. There is, 
doubtless, here, abundant scope for enlarging, as Dr Young 
delights to do, on the infinite love of God, but there is no 
room for what is properly called mercy; for while God is 
regarded as turning man to himself, and so saving him from 
his sin, he is not represented as in any true sense forgiving 
him. Of this our author seems to be half conscious himself, 
for when he says, (p. 140) ‘‘ we have already proved, that in 
the divine redemption sin is not forgiven merely, but is 
literally, though gradually, killed in the soul” ; as if sensible 
that he has hardly a right to that merely, he goes on to 
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correct or improve his statement as follows :—‘“‘ It would be 
strictly true to say that it is always first struck at in order 
that it may be thoroughly destroyed, and that only in so far 
as it is killed and cast out of the nature, is it ever really done 
with and passed by ;” thus explaining away into vagueness 
the idea of forgiveness. We accept the latter statement as 
the more correct expression of his theory ; and we claim the 
former as the rightful property of the evangelical system 
alone. For we not only admit, but strongly assert all that 
Dr Young has said of the necessity of sin being destroyed 
in the soul, and the sinner turned to God; and of the power 
and influence and design of the work of Christ to effect this, 
we think we can hold these at least as fully as he can; we only 
demur to this being represented as the sole and exclusive pur- 
pose of the work of Christ. We would welcome Dr Young with 
all our heart, as a defender of truth, and helper to a right im- 
provement and advance of theology, if he would be content 
to devote his energies and powers to deepen the foundations 
and enlarge the compass of this side of the edifice of divine 
truth ; but how can we do so if he insists, in the first place, 
in pulling down every other part of the building? With 
almost everything positive in his book, with the exception of 
his theory of spiritual laws, we cordially agree; it is only 
from his negations that we feel ourselves constrained to 
differ. This is indeed almost universally the case with 
teachers of error, as is very well put by Dr Hodge, with 
whose words we close:—‘‘All error, and especially all 
effective and therefore dangerous error, is partial truth. 
The human mind was formed for truth, and so constituted 
that only truth can exert permanent influence upon it. But 
the truth revealed in the Scriptures is so many-sided in its 
aspects, and so vast in its relations, and our habits of 
thought because of sin are so one-sided and narrow, that, as 
a general fact, the mind of any church in any single age fails 
to take in practically and sharply more than one side of a 
truth at a time, while other aspects and relations are either 
denied or neglected. A habit of unduly exalting any sub- 
ordinate view of the truth, at the expense of that which is 
more important, or of over-looking, on the other hand, some 
secondary aspect of it altogether, is certain, after a time, to 
lead to a reactionary tendency, in which that which had been 
too much exalted shall be brought low, and that which has 
been abased shall be exalted. This principle is abundantly 
illustrated throughout the entire history of theological 
speculation, as in the ever repeated oscillations between the 
extremes of Sabellianism and Tritheism as to the Trinity, of 
Eutychianism and Nestorianism as to the person of Christ, 
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and in the history of speculations on the doctrine of redemp- 
tion. Every prominent heresy as to the nature of the Atone- 
ment, . . . . embraces and emphasises on its positive side 
an important truth. The power, and hence the danger of 
the heresy, resides in that fact. But, on the other hand, it 
is a heresy, and hence an evil to be resisted unto death, 
because it either puts a subordinate principle into the place 
of that which is central and fundamental, or because it puts 
one side of the truth for the whole, denying or ignoring all 
besides the fractional truth presented. It is plainly the 
policy as well as the duty of the defenders of the whole 
truth, not only to acknowledge the truth held on the side of 
their opponents, but to vindicate the rights of the perfect 
system as a whole, by demonstrating the true position and 
relation of the partial truth admitted, in the larger system 
of truth denied. By these means we double the defences of 
orthodoxy, by bringing into contribution all that is true, and 
therefore all that is of force in the apologies of error.”—(The 
Atonement, pp. 17, 18.) For a full discussion of the subject, 
with reference to the views of Dr Young among other modern 
writers, we refer our readers to the work of Dr Hodge. 


Art. VI.—Tischendorf on the Gospels. 


Origin of the Four Gospels. By Constantine Tiscnenporr, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Leipsig. Translated under the Author's 
sanction, by Witt1am L, Gace. From the Fourth German Edition, 
Revised and greatly Enlarged. London: Jackson, Walford, & Hod- 
der. 1868. 


N this little volume, we have another ‘‘ chip from a Ger- 
man workshop,” on a question which appears to be 
interminable. The amount of literature suggested to the 
mind of the Biblical scholar by its title, is so varied and 
voluminous, as to defy enumeration. Names such as those 
of Eichhorn, Schleiermacher, and many others nearer our 
own day, at once occur to him as those of men who have 
laboured at the solution of this problem; while behind 
these again, there are multitudes of earlier scholars, such 
as Michaélis and Griesbach, who struggled, with might and 
main, on the same arena. The Gospel question has indeed 
been a perfect godsend to the theologians of Germany. It 
has furnished them with an exhaustless subject for that 
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learned, hazy, and often utterly inconclusive wrangling in 
which, above all others, they delight. Were the controversy 
once finally settled, one of the great objects of existence 
would, in their case, have disappeared. But, as matters 
stand, the stream of publications on the subject flows on 
from generation to generation, and it seems as if we might 
say regarding it, as of the Horatian river— 


“ Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis cvum.” 


This work of Tischendorf, however, does not deal with the 
problem of the Gospels in the manner or for the purpose 
apt to be suggested by its English title. The translator has 
adopted that title on his own responsibility, and by doing 
so, he has excited expectations which the work was never 
intended to fulfil. The original German title, ‘‘ Wann 
wurden unsere kanonische Evangelien verfasst ?” (When 
were our canonical Gospels composed ?) really sets forth the 
one aim and object of Tischendorf in this volume. It 
takes no account of the relations of the Gospels to each 
other. It makes no attempt to explain the striking coin- 
cidences and equally striking diversities of the synoptics. 
It says not a word as to the marked contrast between both 
the style and matter of St John’s Gospel, and those of the 
first three Evangelists. Its one purpose is to fix the com- 
paratively early date of all the four Gospels, in opposition 
to those critics who would project them into the second 
century. And this being so, we cannot but regret that the 
English translator has given a title to the work which sug- 
gests a far more comprehensive and exhaustive treatment 
of the Gospel problem than is attempted, or than was at all 
designed, by the learned and distinguished author. 

Restricting our view, then, to the one object at which 
Tischendorf professes to aim in this work, we have to inquire 
how far it has been accomplished. And we need have no 
hesitation in saying, that abundantly satisfactory evidence 
is produced to shew that the Gospels could have been no pro- 
duct of the second century. In fact, this has been demon- 
strated so often, that to do it over again, seems little better 
than a work of supererogation. Nor can we say that 
Tischendorf has succeeded in setting the matter in any very 
new or striking light. His method is strangely confused. 
In the opening pages, we are presented with quotations 
from Ireneus and Tertullian ; further on, we find the reason- 
ing directed to the writings of the Apostolic Fathers ; then 
we are confronted with the heretical literature of the second 
century ; and last of all, we get back again to Barnabas, 
Papias, and other early writers. The style, too, is heavy, 
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and the whole argumentation, from its looseness, leaves no 
very decided impression upon the mind. Tischendorf is 
evidently not quite at home in dealing with those questions 
which are discussed in this volume. He has here stepped 
beyond that magical circle in which he is an acknowledged 
master, and his wand is waved in vain. His forte is paleo- 
graphy, and not historical criticism. 

There are just two facts which have struck us forcibly in 
the perusal of this work; and both must be regarded as of 
primary importance. They are of a nature which must 
attract the deepest interest of every one familiar with the 
controversy which has been carried on respecting the canon 
of Scripture, and they will both be strictly canvassed. We 
earnestly trust that further investigation will only sub- 
stantiate what Tischendorf here suggests regarding them. 

The first has reference to the external evidence which is 
available in proof of the apostolic origin of the fourth 
Gospel. No question in sacred criticism has given rise to 
more earnest or protracted discussion than this. It has 
been debated at great length by the German theologians, and 
only last year an elaborate work appeared in our own country 
on the question.* Most investigators on the Continent have 
admitted, even while accepting in some memorable cases, 
such as those of Credner and Ewald, the apostolic origin of 
the Gospel, that the external evidence is exceedingly scanty. 
And our last English inquirer has deemed that evidence 
next to nothing, so as to come, on this and other grounds, to 
the conclusion that the apostle John could not have been 
the author of the fourth Gospel. 

In these circumstances, any additional scrap of outward 
testimony is simply invaluable. We believe, indeed, that 
there is not the possibility of a doubt that St John was the 
writer of that precious Gospel which bears his name. What- 
ever difficulties may be started against such an affirmation, 
they are multiplied a thousandfold by the refusal to accept 
of it. If not John, who else? Where is the man to be 
looked for among the scribblers of the early part of the 
second century, who could have produced such a singularly 
sublime, vivid, and satisfying representation of our Lord 
and Saviour? And if not John, how did such men as Ireneus 
and Tertullian come so positively to ascribe it to him? As 
every one knows who is acquainted with their writings, the 





* We refer to a volume entitled, “ An Attempt to ascertain the Character 
of the Fourth Gospel: especially in its Relation to the Three First.” By 
John James Tayler, B.A., Member of the Historico-Theological Society of 
Leipsic, and Principal of Manchester New College, London. Williams & 
Norgate. 1867. 
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Johannine origin of the fourth Gospel is continually referred 
to by them as an unquestionable fact. And as we know 
that Ireneus wrote his great work ‘‘ Against Heresies” in 
the episcopate of Eleutherus, that is, between a.p. 182 and 
A.D. 188, we have this eminent father bearing explicit testi- 
mony to the fourth Gospel as John’s, in the last quarter of 
the second century. He, and the heretics whom he refuted, 
were alike agreed as to this fact. It was an accepted point 
by the whole Chfistian world. And this one argument is 
to our mind conclusive, that the gospel in question could 
not possibly have sprung into existence from some anony- 
mous source, about the beginning of that century, the end 
of which found its apostolic origin so universally acknow- 
ledged ; and that, therefore, the external evidence, even if 
not carried beyond Ireneus, guides us inevitably to St John 
as its author. But it is certainly somewhat remarkable, 
that we should not have earlier testimonies to this wonder- 
ful fourth Gospel. We find, indeed, the harmony of Tatian 
testifying by its title, Diatessaron, to the existence of four, 
and only four, accepted Gospels in his day, that is, a little 
after the middle of the second century. But there is no 
reference to St John as the author of the fourth Gospel pre- 
vious to that date, and no certain quotation from it in the 
writings, either of Justin Martyr or the apostolic fathers. 
Coincidences of thought and expression, sometimes so strik- 
ing as almost of necessity to suggest familiarity with the 
work, may be traced, but that is all that can in fairness be 
said. 

One slight foothold has indeed been found in a statement 
made respecting Papias. Eusebius tells us of that ancient 
witness (who lived and wrote in the first quarter of the 
second century), that ‘‘ he made use of proofs from the first 
epistle of John.” Now, as every one admits that the epistle 
referred to and the fourth gospel proceeded from the same 
writer, we are led to infer from the above statement regard- 
ing Papias, that the author of the gospel bearing the name 
of John could not have lived at a later date than the early 
part of the second century. But, still, we are told by the 
English critic above mentioned, that ‘the language of 
Eusebius furnishes no certain proof that Papias knew the 
apostle John to be the author of the epistle,” and thus we 
are debarred from the corollary which would follow from 
such a conclusion, that he was also the author of the fourth 
Gospel. 

It is in this position of affairs that Tischendorf’s new fact 
comes in to decide the question. Strictly speaking, indeed, 
the fact is not new. It appears to have been published to 
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the world before, but, by a most singular fate, to have been 
allowed to sink again into oblivion. The following are the 


words to which Tischendorf refers to the point soliciting our 
attention :— 


‘< It is,” he says, ‘‘a genuine satisfaction to know that there has 
recently been brought to light a work printed long ago, but quite for- 
gotten, in which Papias and his book give direct testimony in behalf 
of the Gospel which is assaulted under the protection of his name. 
It is a prologue to the Gospel of John, in a Latin manuscript of the 
Vatican (leaf 244), which, by a note in an old hand, is traced back to 
the possession of the Bohemian Duke Wenceslaus (iste liber creditur 
fuisse Divi Venceslai Ducis Boemiw), and which, according to the 
appearances of the writing, dates from the ninth century. It is now 
desiguated, Vat. Alex., No. 14.* The prologue discloses that it was 
composed prior to the time of Jerome, and begins with the words, 
‘ Evangelium johannis manifestatum et datum est ecclesiis ab johanne 
adhuc in corpore constituto, sicut papias nomine hieropolitanus dis- 
cipulus johannis carus in exotericis id est in extremis quinque libris 
retulit.’ There can be no stronger testimony than this, that Papias 
did give evidence in behalf of John’s Gospel. The further purport of 
the prologue is, with all its brevity, rich in surprising facts. That it 
sprang from the works of Papias seems, however, on more grounds 
than one, to be doubtful ; and on this account the credibility of the 
other matters which it communicates cannot be put on the same foot- 
ing with the first.”—(Pp. 199, 200.) 


Here is indeed news for Biblical scholars. In all our 
reading we have never before met with the slightest refer- 
ence to this statement of Papias. Westcott, in his compre- 
hensive work on the canon, makes no allusion to it; nor 
does Credner, Bleek, or any other of the recent German 
writers, either on the canonical books in general, or on St 
John’s Gospel in particular. We long for more information, 
and clearer explanations, respecting this extraordinary pas- 
sage. The words of Tischendorf, quoted above, if properly 
translated, are not quite satisfactory. We cannot make out 
from them exactly what degree of authority he thinks should 
be assigned to this prologue. A note which is subjoined 
only still further confuses, instead of clearing up the matter.+ 





* Tischendorf adds in a note :—‘“ During my recent visit to Rome (March 
1866), Cardinal Petra, the learned Benedictine, called my attention to this 
manuscript. Yet Cardinal Jos. Mar. Thomasius had already given place to 
the prologue accompanying it in his collections (Opp. omnia, tom. i., Rome, 
1747, p. 844), where Dr Aberle of Tubingen had noticed it, and learnedly 
discussed it in the first number of his Quarterly, 1864, p. 1-47.” 

+ To give the reader all the satisfaction at present in our power respecting 
the important point referred to above, we subjoin Tischendorf’s additional re- 
marks. ‘It is further stated,” he says, “ Disscripsit vero evangelium dictante 
Johanne recte. That the writer of this prologue wanted that this should be 
understood of John, the prologue prefixed to the Greek Catena text to John 
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But it would seem that, while doubtful about other state- 
ments contained in the prologue, he has no hesitation as to 
its embodying a distinct affirmation on the part of Papias 
as to St Jolin’s having been the author of the fourth Gospel. 
And that being so, we are led at once to some most impor- 
tant conclusions. 

It has often been argued, that because Eusebius quotes a 
passage from the lost work of Papias bearing on the origin 
of the Gospels of St Matthew and St Mark, while he says 
nothing as to St John’s Gospel, that portion of the New 
Testament could not have been at all known to the ancient 
Bishop of Hierapolis. The reply to this obviously is, that 
an argument ez silentio is always of the most doubtful cha- 
racter. Eusebius, in the familiar passage (Hist. Ecel. iii. 
39), may have had no intention of quoting any statement 
regarding St John’s Gospel from the book of Papias, even 
though having it staring him in the face. It was what the 
presbyter John had told Papias that alone he apparently 
meant to abstract, and it certainly would not be from such 
a source that Papias would derive any information respect- 
ing the fourth Gospel. The reticence of Eusebius, there- 
fore, on the point in question, is very far from proving that 
Papias did not refer in his work, of which unfortunately 
we know s0 little, to St John as having been the author of 
that Gospel which still passes under his name. 

But if the statement quoted above from the lost work of 
Papias is really a genuine one, then the tables are com- 
pletely turned upon those who have claimed the ancient 
Bishop of Phrygia as, by his silence, virtually on the side 
of those who deny the apostolic origin of the fourth Gospel. 
He is expressly declared, in the extract given above, to have 
related in his lost work that “ the Gospel of John was mani- 
fested and given to the churches by John while still living 
in the body.” If this be an authentic statement of Papias, 
it is the most important contribution which has, for long, 
been made to the external evidence for the fourth Gospel, 
and must, indeed, completely settle the question. 

It is necessary, however, to be extremely cautious in 
admitting such passages as of historical worth, until they 
have been thoroughly investigated. A curious illustration 
of this is found in another reference, which was supposed to 
have been discovered, to this very Papias. Grabe fancied 
he had found a testimony to the fourth Gospel by Papias, 








and edited by Uorderius proves, which runs thus: drayégeves (sic) ro siayy. 
oe izurod pabnry Mare sifiore co Iigerodirg. Itis clear that this traditional 
statement is not to be reconciled with Eusebius.” 
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in a fragment of that writer’s work, contained in a manu- 
script belonging to the Bodleian Library. He accordingly 
published it as such, and it is reprinted by Routh in his 
‘“‘Reliquie Sacre,” as the eleventh existing fragment of 
Papias. But it turns out to belong to another Papias alto- 
gether, and one who has no weight in determining the con- 
troversy as to St John’s Gospel. ‘‘ The Latin passage,” 
says Westcott (Canon, p. 65), “ containing a reference to 
the Gospel which is published as a fragment of ‘ Papias’ 
by Grabe and Routh (p. 11), is taken from the ‘ Dictionary’ 
of a medieval Papias quoted by Grabe upon the passage, 
and not from the present Papias. The ‘ Dictionary’ exists 
in MS. both in Oxford and Cambridge. I am indebted to 
the kindness of a friend for this explanation of what seemed 
a strange forgery.” While, therefore, strongly impressed 
with what seems the value of that new testimony to the 
Johannine origin of the fourth Gospel, which has been 
brought forward afresh by Tischendorf, we desiderate clearer 
and fuller information regarding the contents and history 
of the manuscript in which it is found, before expressing a 
confident opinion as to its genuineness and importance. 

There is still another passage, generally supposed to be 
derived from the writings of Papias, which seems to contain 
a loose quotation from the fourth Gospel. It is found in 
Ireneus ‘‘ Against Heresies,” v. 36, 2, and is as follows :— 
‘‘And as the presbyters say, they who have been proved 
worthy of life in heaven shall then (at the consummation of 
all things) go thither, that is, into heaven; others shall 
safely enjoy the delights of paradise, and others shall pos- 
sess the splendour of the city ; but God shall everywhere be 
seen, even as they who see him shall be worthy. This 
distinction of dwelling (they said) exists between those who 
brought forth an hundredfold, those who brought forth sixty- 
fold, and those who brought forth thirtyfold ; some of them 
(as has been said) shall be received into heaven, others shall 
live in paradise, and others shall dwell in the City, and (the 
elders taught) that it was for this reason the Lord said, that 
‘in the presence of His Father(Lat. apud Patrem; Grac. w rug 
rod sargés wov) there are many mansions.’ ” 

It scarcely admits of any doubt that we have in these 
words an express quotation from John xiv. 2. And this, be 
it observed, not as made by Irenzus, who, on countless occa- 
sions brings forward passages from the fourth Gospel, but 
by those elders to whom he refers. Whothese may have been 
we cannot positively say ; but itis clear that they must have 
lived at a very early date in the history ofthe church. Pro- 
bably sometimes Pothinus, the predecessor of Ireneus in 
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the see of Lyons, may be intended; but, quite as likely, 
Papias or Polycarp may occasionally be the person or per- 
sons quoted. In the present instance, Westcott and others 
believe that Papias is referred to, because the passage is 
supposed to savour of his peculiar style of exposition.* 
Tischendorf also inclines to this view, and remarks upon 
the passage as follows :— 


‘* Before leaving Papias, we must revert to one source of evidence 
in favour of John’s Gospel, which Ireneus (v. 86, 2) cites even from 
the lips of the presbyters, those high authorities of Papias. And on 
this account they say that the Lord used the expression, ‘In my 
Father’s house are many mansions’ (John xiv. 2). As the presby- 
ters put this expression in connection with the degrees of elevation 
granted to the just in the city of God, in paradise, in heaven, accord- 
ing as they bring their thirty, sixty, or a hundredfold from the harvest, 
so nothing is more probable than that Ireneus borrowed this whole 
expression of the presbyter, together with the portraiture already 
referred to of the kingdom of a thousand years, from the work of 
Papias. Whether it comes from that source, however, or not, on 
every ground the authority of the presbyters stands higher than that 
of Papias ; it takes us back unquestionably to the close of the apos- 
tolical period. In what way, and with what machinery, the noted 
men with whom unbelief becomes an art, and whose very efforts to 
propagate it are laboured at with artistic ingenuity, will be able to set 
aside this evidence in support of John’s Gospel, and, together with 
the testimony of the presbyters, that of Papias in the Latin prologue 
to John, is not apparent to me; yet I do not doubt that the skill 
which has defied all efforts to baffle it as yet, will be able to meet and 
overcome even this obstacle.”"—(P. 201.) 


This paragraph is clumsily expressed ; it is indeed marked 
by such confusion, that, as in several other parts of the 
work, we suspect some degree of mistranslation.t But the 
reasoning is thoroughly sound, whether the passage in ques- 
tion be ascribed to Papias, or to presbyters of still more 
ancient date. A clear quotation from St John’s Gospel can 
be traced to the early part of the second century. And this 
fact should be pressed (though it is needless to adopt the 
sarcastic tone of Tischendorf in doing so), upon the attention 
of hostile critics. It may be mentioned that Mr Tayler, a 
Unitarian scholar in this country, author of the recent work 





* The reader may compare Fragment IV. of Papias, in Ante-Nicene Library, 
i., 443. 

t We fear the translator has done his work in a somewhat hurried fashion. 
Only on this ground can we account for such mistakes as ‘‘ Shepherds” (p. 228) 
for the title of the well-known work of Hermas, and for Tatian being spoken 
(p. 230) as having written “ Addresses to the Heathen.” We must protest 
also against such absurd American spellings as defense, &c., which disfigure 
the volume. 
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on St John’s Gospel already mentioned, never once refers to 
this citation from the presbyters made by Ireneus, though 
professing carefully to collect and consider all that is to be 
found in ancient authorities, which can be supposed to coun- 
tenance the early date and apostolic origin of the fourth 
Gospel. 

We come now to notice briefly the second remarkable 
statement which occurs in the volume of Tischendorf under 
consideration. It has reference to the work known as ‘‘ The 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs.” Few of our readers 
probably know much of this strange production. It has, in 
fact, been greatly neglected, not only in this country, but 
also in Germany. A striking proof of the little attention it 
has received is found in the fact, that it was not even named 
in the Prospectus of Messrs Clark’s ‘‘ Ante-Nicene Christian 
Library.” It will doubtless be included in that very com- 
plete series of translations of the early writings of the church, 
but it has not yet appeared, nor has it even been named as 
preparing for publication. More wonderful still, it has 
hitherto remained almost unnoticed by German scholars. 
No modern edition of it has appeared from the pen of any 
one of them. No dissertations regarding it, that we are 
aware of, have been recently written by them. It remains 
almost a virgin subject, untouched by the hand of critics, 
awaiting in primitive freshness the loving researches of any 
one who may honour it with his attentions. But is the docu- 
ment which has been thus generally neglected worthy of any 
other treatment, and will it repay any labour which may be 
expended upon it? These questions are very natural, and 
they are abundantly answered by the following few words of 
Tischendorf (if, indeed, these words can be made good), that 
the time when these “‘Testaments” were written, ‘‘can scarcely 
be set later than the close of the first or the opening of the 
second century.” If this be true, we find to our astonishment 
that we have a long work, preserved in its original Greek, 
which at once takes rank with the very earliest remains of 
Christian literature. Only the Epistle of Clement to the 
Corinthians can, with certainty, be dated before it. The 
Epistle of Barnabas cannot be placed earlier than the end of 
the first quarter of the second century. That of Polycarp 
probably dates about the middle of the same century. The 
Epistles of Ignatius, if any of them be authentic, are to 
be placed in the first or second decade,of the second cen- 
tury, but it seems hopeless to determine how far they have 
been interpolated and corrupted, granting that they are 
not entirely the offspring of fraud and forgery. The 
“‘ Shepherd” of Hermas probably belongs to the second 
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ee of the second century. The anonymous letter to 
iognetus may be placed about the beginning of the century, 
and the fragments of Papias, which have been preserved, 
are taken from a work written some three or four decades 
later. 

But if the statement quoted above from Tischendorf is 
well founded, we can add a new and most important witness 
to the scanty extant literature of the period. This will 
indeed prove a witness worth all the rest put together. A 
single fact is sufficient to put this point in a vivid and im- 
pressive light. The ‘‘ Testaments” allude to almost every 
book of the New Testament. On this very ground, apparently, 
they have been deemed unworthy of serious investigation. 
Tischendorf refers to a critical commentary on the work 
published by J. Nitzsch in 1810, in which the following 
significant remark is made respecting the author of one of 
the ‘Testaments”:—‘ Si ante casum Hierosalymorum 
floruisset, hunec non tam diserte indicasset; sin omnino 
seculo primo, non cognovisset ad quos fere omnes allusit Novi 
Testamenti libros.” 

Tischendorf rightly objects to such a@ priori logic; and 
indeed foregone conclusions of this kind have operated 
greatly to the prejudice of truth in regard to both the 
New Testament books themselves, and the early Christian 
literature immediately following. But Tischendorf has an 
arduous task before him in seeking to vindicate and uphold 
the startling opinion as to the date of the ‘‘ Testaments,” to 
which he has committed himself. It is satisfactory to know 
that he is actively engaged in the matter. He tells us, ina 
note appended to the statement quoted above, regarding the 
time at which ‘‘ The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs” 
were composed: ‘‘ For the purpose of superseding Grabe’s 
extremely imperfect edition of this important work, I have 
long been making the requisite preparations in the English 
and French libraries. It was my good fortune to discover, 
in 1844, an entirely unknown manuscript bearing on thts 
matter, in the Island of Patmos.” We shall look forward 
with the greatest interest to his promised edition of the 
“Testaments.” We hope he will be able to make good the 
opinion he has ventured to express as to their date, but, in 
the meantime, our hope is mingled with not a little incre- 
dulity. We scarcely think it possible to make out their 
claim to any earlier date than the middle, or latter part, of 
the second century. 

The ‘‘ Testaments” purport to be the last words of the 
twelve patriarchs, the sons of Jacob, addressed by them, just 
before their death, to their children, and, in the two cases of 
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Reuben and Joseph, to their brethren. They belong to the 
same class of writings as the ‘‘ Sibylline Oracles,” so often 
quoted by the fathers from the days of Justin Martyr down- 
wards. Their object was to cast the gospel history into a 
prophetic form. They were thus precluded from making 
any direct quotations from the books of the New Testament ; 
but we have noticed in them unmistakeable allusions both 
to the Gospels, the Pauline Epistles, and the Apocalypse. 
Tischendorf’s new edition of this little-known work, even 
should he have to modify somewhat the opinion he has ex- 
pressed respecting its date, will be a most important contri- 
bution to sacred literature. 

As to the general question of the date of the Gospels, 
critical opinion, with some rare exceptions, seems delibe- 
rately and decisively settling down into the conclusion that 
they must all have been composed before the end of the first 
century. Renan’s admissions on this point are well known. 
And the more the works of the earliest Christian writers are 
studied and compared with the books of the New Testament, 
the more certain does it appear that these latter could not 
possibly have been coéval with the former. The Gospels 
must be veritable histories, and cannot, on purely scientific 
grounds, be regarded as myths. As Mr Row has acutely 
remarked in his recent work, entitled ‘‘The Jesus of the 
Evangelists,” ‘‘ They bear the stamp, not of the mind of the 
disciples, nor even of those who must have assisted at their 
oral transmission, but of the mind of the Master. We dis- 
cover no foreign elements. They belong exclusively to one 
type of thought and feeling, while they present a marked 
difference from every other which has been invented by man. 
We discern in them no indications of the impress of different 
schools of thought, or of the presence of a disciple who 
thought that he could improve on the teaching of his Master” 
(p. 422). 

c~ of the very best means of confirming faith in the 
divine origin of the Gospels, and the whole New Testament, 
is to familiarise the mind with those remains of the second 
century, alongside of which the canonical writings are sup- 
posed by some to have arisen. When this is done, the mind 
cannot but feel that the books of Scripture stand alone, that 
they are sui generis both as regards character and contents. 
It may be truly affirmed of every one of these writings, that, 
when compared with the very best of the remains of the 
second century, it is ‘‘ velut inter ignes luna minores”’; and 
the conclusion to which reason thus leads us is, that they 
must all have been written by men who enjoyed that special 
VOL. XVII.—NO. LXV. 00 
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gift of divine inspiration graciously accorded by God to the 
primitive Church. 

It is interesting to note, though just what was to be ex- 
pected, how every new fact that is brought to light tends to 
confirm the authority of Scripture. Thus, by the recent 
discovery of the Codex Sinaiticus, containing, along with the 
whole New Testament, the Epistle of Barnabas in the ori- 
ginal, it is found that the formula, “as it is written,” applied 
to a quotation from St Matthew’s Gospel (chap. iv.) 1s no 
interpolation, as had been suspected. While we possessed 
only the Latin version, “ sicut scriptum est,” might have 
been, and was supposed to have been, foisted in by the 
translator ; but now with 4; yéyzgerra: lying before us, there 
can be no further shadow of doubt that it was customary to 
quote the Gospels as inspired and authoritative Scripture, in 
the early part of the second century. 

We must claim the liberty of remarking, before we part 
with this little volume of Tischendorf’s, how strikingly it 
illustrates that almost total neglect of English works on 
sacred criticism exhibited by German theologians. Rarely 
do they refer to, if indeed they ever read, any production of 
our apparently Beotian island. But, however far we may 
still be behind them, such a course is to do injustice to us, 
and to entail loss upon themselves. Thus, had Tischendorf 
been acquainted with Mr Westcott’s admirable and exhaustive 
work on the canon, he would probably have felt that a 
thorough scholar had preceded him in traversing the field 
occupied by his present volume, and that his labour, after 
Westcott’s, was really very much a work of supererogation. 
We must say, with all respect for the useful little treatise 
before us, that it is not to be compared for a moment, in 
regard to the special question which it handles, with the 
corresponding portion of Mr Westcott’s full and masterly 
work. And we would humbly express the hope that, with 
such scholars as Westcott, Lightfoot, and others among us, 
there may, by and by, be something else than absolute 
ignorance displayed, or silent contempt evinced, with respect 


to English sacred literature, by our learned brethren on the 
Continent. 
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Art. VII.—Mr Gladstone’s ‘ Ecce Homo.’ 


Ecce Homo. By the Right Hon. W. E. Guavstone. Strahan & Co., 
Publishers, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 1868, 


‘= can be no ordinary book which, after having been 

long before the public, and reviewed in almost every 
periodical of any consequence, should yet seem to retain 
such interest and influence as to make it appear worthy of 
a lengthened discussion from the pen of so distinguished a 
man as Mr Gladstone. Such a notice must doubtless have 
the effect of lending to it increased importance; and, as 
Mr Gladstone’s papers (which appeared at first in ‘“‘ Good 
Words,” and are now published by Mr Strahan in a col- 
lected form) are written in the spirit of panegyric and 
warm defence, with a very small intermixture of sparing 
criticism, they may not improbably tend to weaken the 
force of what may have been said in condemnation of the 
book, and add to its supporters and admirers. It is of 
importance, therefore, that the real weight of the defence 
should be inquired into, and that its readers, biassed by the 
position and reputation of the author, should not thought- 
lessly adopt views which may be erroneous, in however 
plausible a light they may be put. 

We respect Mr Gladstone’s character, and we appreciate 
his talents, but is the history of his opinions such as to 
justify any great confidence in, or deference to, his judg- 
ment in such matters? He is ever the ardent and enthusi- 
astic advocate of whatever opinions he may embrace; and 
it has been his lot to have maintained, with equal earnest- 
ness, at different periods, views in literal opposition to one 
another. An honest change of conviction is not indeed to 
be deprecated, and should not be made the subject of 
reproach ; but we cannot estimate very highly the delibera- 
tive faculty of the man with whom change is all-pervading. 
The revolution which has taken place in his political creed 
is well known, and it has been remarked that at one time 
he probably would have been amongst the last to have come 
forward as the apologist of such a book as ‘‘ Ecce Homo.” 
We trust this may not point to a revolution in his religious 
impressions, yet to be carried further, and that he, who can 
now write so favourably of a work, of an undoubtedly 
rationalistic character, may not make progress in the same 
direction. Be it not so; but in such a mind, could any be 
surprised at such a result ? 

This, however, by no means appears to be the character 
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of Mr- Gladstone’s present opinions, and his defence of 
‘‘Eece Homo” rests upon the assumption, that it may be 
calculated, as it appears to him, ultimately to subserve the 
cause of sound religious belief. This view is enforced and 
set forth with every advantage, as might be expected when 
in such hands. But, although what emanates from a gifted 
mind will generally be masterly and interesting, it is not 
always in an equal degree accurate. The qualifications 
which enable a man successfully to support and illustrate a 
thesis, are very different from those which fit him for the calm 
perception of truth; and we may sometimes be astonished 
and diverted at discovering some assumption, obviously 
fallacious in itself, maintained and embellished with ability. 
We remember reading an eloquent speech, in which it was 
gravely contended, that the idea of the oar was originally 
caught by observing the motion of the wing of a bird in the sky. 
Had it been necessary to have ascribed so simple an appliance 
to anything beyond the mechanical instinct possessed by 
most men, might not a thousand things on earth have supplied 
the suggestion? The speaker referred to, if we mistake 
not, was Mr Gladstone. It was remarked of him long ago, 
by Lord Macaulay, that his lively imagination, and his 
copious vocabulary, were detrimental to him as a speculator ; 
and the same characteristics, though in a somewhat miti- 
gated form, yet distinguish what proceeds from him. He 
appears, in some instances at least, too readily to adopt 
some view of a subject, and at once to apply the resources 
of his powerful and accomplished mind to establish it ; and 
his language sometimes, while it becomes stately and high 
sounding, fails easily to convey a clearly defined sense. 

But in what light, let us inquire, does Mr Gladstone 
regard ‘“‘ Ecce Homo,” and what does he allege in vindica- 
tion of it? He infers, from the statement of its author in 
the preface, that he wrote it for the satisfaction of his own 
mind; that his own views were unformed on the subject of 
it; and that ‘‘ he felt his way and made his road as he went 
along.” He admits that it is but a partial exhibition of 
that on which it professes to treat, and that it ‘‘ approaches 
the character of our Saviour on the human side exclusively.” 
(P.21). But he contends that “such a mode of treatment, 
while open to no insurmountable preliminary objection, is 
one eminently suited to the religious exigencies of the present 
times ” (p. 22); and that it is simply in accordance with 
that gradual development of divine truth which has been 
observed in its communication to man. The main portion 
of the first and second parts of the book are occupied in the 
opening out of the last point, and the third part is no more 
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than a collection of extracts from ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” accom- 
panied with a few very brief observations upon them. 

Thus what we have to consider may be presented under 
three heads :—First, The mode in which the truth of the 
Gospel, according to Mr Gladstone’s view, was gradually 
imparted to the world; secondly, The appropriateness of 
reverting to such a method of communicating it now, in 
consideration of the peculiar disposition of men’s minds 
with respect to religious belief; and, thirdly, How far 
** Ecce Homo ” fulfils this condition, and on this ground is 
defensible. 

In approaching the discussion of the first question, which 
fills about half the volume, Mr Gladstone points out diffi- 
culties and dangers which would exist, both as respects the 
Jew and the Gentile, and which had to be carefully guarded 
against. He assumes that “‘the central idea of the Christian 
system,” which, as he conceives, was to be delicately and 
progressively unfolded, was ‘‘the mixed conception of the 
character and person of our Lord as divine and human” 
(p. 14). Is this assumption perfectly correct ? or would it 
not be more proper to say, that the central idea of Christi- 
anity is our Lord, in his twofold nature, viewed as discharg- 
ing the office of mediator ?—To our view, this addition 1s 
requisite to complete the idea. Mr Gladstone, however, 
limiting himself to this personal view of Christ, observes 
that the conception of God tabernacling amongst men in a 
human form would not be new, either to the Jew or the 
Gentile, and that in consequence of this, considered in 
relation to the particular condition of each at the time of 
the advent of Christ, serious mischief might have arisen, 
had not his real character been imparted with great reserve 
and caution. The Jew, being under the power of Rome, 
would naturally expect his Messiah to appear as a great 
deliverer from such subjection ; and had they been led as a 
nation to embrace Christ in this character, obviously in so 
doing they might have been brought into collision with the 
Roman power. This is but a familiar thought. We pro- 
ceed to what will appear less so. 

As the Jew mainly by prophecy had been led to look for 
a divine deliverer in human shape, so the Gentile, by a 
process peculiar to himself, had been habituated to a similar 
idea. There was “‘a form ready made in the mind of each,’ 
to use Mr Gladstone’s words, ‘into which such an idea 
might drop” (p. 31). Mr Gladstone regards this idea in 
two lights, as ‘ affording a facility on the one hand for the 
reception of the infant religion,” and on the other, as 
“‘ constituting a danger” to it. As Mr Gladstone has pre- 
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viously, rather more than two years since, expounded more 
fully the theory, which is here but slightly mentioned, in an 
address delivered before the University of Edinburgh, on 
‘‘The Place of Ancient Greece in the Providential Order of 
the World,” we are enabled to obtain a more correct con- 
ception of it than the present brief notice conveys. 

We may have a confidence that Christ would be revealed 
to the world in the fulness of time, and that the condition 
of the world would be such as the divine wisdom saw to be 
most adapted for such a manifestation. Yet, as it is a 
question respecting which we have only our own inference 
and conjecture to guide us, it is one on which it becomes us 
to speculate with caution. Various writers have more or 
less in this spirit, endeavoured to point out in what the fit- 
ness of the period consisted, and how the events of history 
had tended to it. Mr Gladstone is somewhat bolder, and 
advances the theory, which, so far as we are aware, is his 
own, that the anthropomorphic element in heathen mytho- 
logy,—in other words, that species of idolatry in which the 
god worshipped was represented under the human form,— 
was providentially designed to discipline and train the 
minds of men for the reception of the idea of a divine 
deliverer in the form of man. This may appear somewhat 
startling, but, we imagine, it will be fully borne out by 
reference to the address named. 


*‘T submit to you,” says Mr Gladstone (Address, pp. 19-22),” 
‘“‘that the true Preparatio Evangelica, or the rearing and training of 
mankind for the Gospel, was not confined to that eminent and con- 
spicuons part of it which is represented by the dispensations given to 
the patriarchs and the Jews, but extends likewise to other fields of 
human history and experience ; among which, in modes, and in 
degrees, varyingly perceptible to us, the Almighty distributed the 
operations, preliminary and introductory, to his one great, surpassing, 
and central design for the recovery and happiness of mankind. So 
that, in their several spheres, some positive, some negative, some 
spiritual, some secular, with a partial consciousness, or with an abso- 
lute unconsciousness, all were co-operators in working out his will ; 
under a guidance strong and subtle, and the more sublime, perhaps, 
in proportion as it was the less sensible. 

‘‘In the body of those traditions of primitive religion which are 
handed down to us in the Book of Genesis, and which I shall make 
no further apology for treating as records of great historic weight, 
there was manifestly included what I may term an humanistic ele- 
ment. It was embodied in the few but pregnant words which declared 
that the seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s head. The 
principle of evil was to receive a deadly shock in its vital part, and 
this at the hands of One who should be born into the very race that 
he would come to deliver. 
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*« The next observation I would submit is this: that there was no 
provision made, so far as we are aware, at any rate in the Mosaic 
system, for keeping alive this particular element of the original 
traditions, otherwise than as an anticipation reaching into the far 
distant future...... Let us now turn to the religion of the 
Hellenic race, and we shall find that, as a matter of fact, it appro- 
priated to itself, and was intensely permeated by, that very anthropo- 
morphic element which the Mosaic system was so especially framed 
to exclude, and to which the other religions of antiquity gave, in com- 
parison, but a doubtful and secondary place.” 


These extracts, we conceive, will make it clear what Mr 
Gladstone means when he speaks of the Greek anthropo- 
morphism “‘ supplying the Gentile with a form into which 
the idea of a divine deliverer, clad in the flesh, might drop.” 
As this view is put forward by one so eminent, and has at 
least the fascination of novelty, it may perhaps be worth 
while briefly to consider it. 

Now, in the first place, it does not seem that the human 
mind requires any such education to accustom it to regard 
deity in association with the human form, but that in its 
untaught and unenlightened state, it is only too prone thus 
to view God, and that it rather needs to be educated to 
conceive of him as divested of any such form. We know 
that a child’s first conception of a Supreme Being is gene- 
rally of this character. But a tendency thus to regard a 
higher power is not limited to children. A respectable 
writer on mythology, unbiassed by the thought of any 
position which he had to support or overthrow, speaks thus : 
‘** Man is incapable of conceiving pure spirit, and he knows 
no form so beautiful or so perfect as his own, and none so 
well adapted to be the vehicle of mind. He naturally, 
therefore, fell into the habit of assigning a human form to his 
gods” (Keightley’s Mythology, p.4). ‘To this disposition in 
men, doubtless, in addition to the influence of their actual 
contact with idolatry, is to be ascribed the reiterated pro- 
hibition to the Jews, of all idolatry, and the repeated admo- 
nition in Exodus, ‘‘ Ye saw no similitude on the day that 
the Lord spake unto you.” 

More than this. Even as respects those who have been 
taught to view God, as he is revealed, as a pure spiritual 
existence, so great is their aptness in thought to see every- 
thing under a shape, so unable are they to rise, at least 
with any continuity of grasp, to the idea of pure spirit, that 
they can only contemplate it by aid of the ideas derived 
from form. ‘‘ Though we must not conceive of God,” to 
quote the words of Charnock, ‘‘ as of a human or corporeal 
shape, yet we cannot think of God without some reflection 
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upon our own being, . . . and though we would spiritualise 
our thoughts, and aim at a more abstracted and raised 
understanding, yet there will be some dregs of matter stick- 
ing to our conceptions. .... Therefore God tempers the 
declaration of himself to our weakness and the condition of 
our natures” (Works, vol. i. p. 277, Nichol’s ed.). Since 
then, such a form is ever ready to present itself in the mind 
of man, and it is only by an effort, which cannot be sus- 
tained, that he attains the idea of pure abstracted Deity, 
Mr Gladstone appears as performing a gratuitous labour, and 
assigning a preparation where none would be needed, in 
representing the anthropomorphic mythology as training 
mankind to admit the idea of God incarnate. It was 
unnecessary to suggest to men’s minds the form Mr Glad- 
stone speaks of, as it was there already. 

But had it not been so, had there existed a repugnance in 
men to the association of the human form with the idea of 
a divine nature, and had it on this ground been desirable in 
order to dispose them to a reception of the gospel, that this 
conception should have been suggested to them, and that 
they should have become familiarised with it, the agency 
adduced by Mr Gladstone, we do not think, would have been 
a very appropriate one for the accomplishment of such an 
end. He admits that the old mythology was “‘ sadly corrupt 
and sadly corrupting ;” and, being so, how could it have been 
the vehicle of the pure abstracted “‘ form into which might 
drop” what he regards as the central idea of the gospel, with- 
out bringing along with it its associated circumstances of 
corruption, the suggestion of principles false and debasing, 
and the practice of rites which were abominable? Mr 
Gladstone is sensible of this difficulty, but makes it sub- 
servient to the requirements of his present argument. ‘‘ The 
form or matrix,” he says (p. 31), ‘‘ was itself deformed, 
and in receiving the idea, was but too likely to deprave and 
distort it.” This consideration he adduces as a reason for 
the cautious and gradual development of the idea. ‘‘ How 
terrible,” he adds farther on, ‘‘ would have been the conse- 
quences if the tidings of this new and greater Epiphany of a 
Divine Person had gone forth, so to speak, prematurely : that 
is to say, if our Lord had found his way into the catalogue 
of accepted divinities, before the deep and strong and 
even stern lines had been effectually drawn, which were 
to fix an impassable gulph between Christianity and the 
virulent corruptions that were now in the very heart’s 
core of the popular system, and that it came to subdue 
and extirpate,”—(p. 36). This hardly appears reconcilable 
with what is asserted a little previously, “that the old 
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mythology had in the days of our Saviour ceased to be a 
religion at all.” Certainly, as a system influencing the 
general and popular mind, it was by no means extinct at 
this time. We may learn this clearly from the history of 
the Acts, and from the Epistles; nor was it until an ad- 
vanced period, towards the close of the fourth century, that 
it was finally overthrown; and its reign did not then ter- 
minate without leaving behind it very mischievous conse- 
quences. So far from being the pioneer of the gospel, the 
lofty mission which Mr Gladstone assigns to it, it has been 
regarded by historians of the church as having transmitted 
to it one of the grossest corruptions by which it has been 
disfigured and perverted. ‘‘ Note ye that both St Jerome 
and Eusebius agree herein that these images came in 
amongst Christian men by such as were Gentiles, and 
accustomed to idols, and, being converted to the faith of 
Christ, retained yet some remnants of Gentility not thoroughly 
purged.”’* 

Such a system was well calculated, by blending itself with 
Christianity, to detract from its purity ; and in the degree in 
which it had become effete, as the more intelligent and 
thoughtful felt its emptiness and despised it, on Mr Glad- 
stone’s own principle, it must have proved an impediment 
in the way of the reception of the idea of deity incarnate, as 
it would inevitably create a strong prejudice against any 
form of belief thus coinciding with it. The philosopher who 
regarded with disdain the Jupiter, the Apollo, the Bacchus, 
and the Venus of the populace, seeing them apparently 
meet on the common ground of anthropomorphism, might 
not unnaturally view with similar feelings the Christ of the 
Gospel. Under such circumstances, the form in his mind, 
left by the idea of divinity residing under a human shape, 
would remain empty, and instead of being open to, and em- 
bracing a fresh occupant, would repel any such admission. 

In the address which has been mentioned, Mr Gladstone 
refers, unapprovingly and unsympathisingly of course, to 
the severer view taken of heathen mythology by certain 
writers whom he names. But he might have included in 
his criticism the names of Moses, David, and St Paul, for 
they all spoke to the same purport. St Paul, writing to the 
Corinthians (1 Cor. x. 20), where he could not be referring to 
any other form of idolatry than that which Mr Gladstone 
had specially in view, says expressly, that ‘‘ the things which 
the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils ;” and precisely 
similar assertions may be found in the Old Testament. Tak- 
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ing this view of Gentile idolatry, it would seem difficult to 
see it in the light of a sort of preliminary dispensation, in 
some sense running parallel with Judaism, and, with it, 
forming part of the rearing and training of mankind for the 
Gospel. Considering the question dispassionately, and in 
all fairness, it is hard to conceive how such a theory could 
for a moment have been seriously entertained in the face of 
the real probabilities and facts of the case. It had its origin 
surely in a lively fancy, and was formed into shape by a 
mind too apt hastily to adopt a view responding in some 
respects to what our natural sympathies might suggest, 
while it was readily able to place it in its most plausible 
light, and to overlook the insuperable objections which lay 
against it. Canthe propounder of such a theory be regarded 
as a safe, or judicious, or a consistent guide in religious 
inquiry ? 

Mr Gladstone having pointed out the necessity which, for 
the reasons mentioned, he conceives existed for reserve and 
reticence in the first divulging of the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity, proceeds to shew in what way it was practi- 
cally carried out. He instances this first in the differences 
observable in the character of the books composing the New 
Testament, the synoptical Gospels presenting the most 
simple and rudimentary form, and the Acts, the Gospel of 
St John, the Epistles, and the Apocalypse, respectively 
offering a more advanced stage of Christian instruction. 

He next reviews, with some minuteness, “the order and 
economy observed in the gospel narratives, and in our 
Lord’s own acts and teaching, in making known to the 
world the religion he had come on earth to found” (p. 55) ; 
or, in other words, in declaring himself. What Mr Glad- 
stone here notices is no doubt to some extent true, and most 
readers of the gospels must have felt that our Lord’s cha- 
racter is not always placed in the same full light, that some- 
times he utters himself with greater explicitness than at 
others, and that the gospel scheme is more distinctly and 
completely expounded to us after the ascension than it had 
previously been. But although, so far as regards the gene- 
ral idea of a development in the promulgation of the gospel, 
we allow Mr Gladstone to be correct, yet we cannot coincide 
with the details of his view of it, nor can we regard the 
manner and spirit in which he has treated it as fair and 
sound. On a careful survey of it, he appears to us more as 
aiming to make good his position, than as seeking, and open 
to accept, such conclusions as an unbiassed examination of 
the subject might suggest. What makes against him is 
unceremoniously and without any just reason put aside, or 
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lost sight of, and in endeavouring to support the view he 
advances, he is led sometimes to overstate what in a limited 
sense might be true; to draw large inferences from inade- 
quate premises ; and sometimes to allege palpable errors. 
These may seem strong assertions, but we doubt not that 
they will be justified by an investigation of the discourse 
before us. Mr Gladstone begins with the narrative of the 
three first Gospels which bears upon the personal history 
of our Lord, and in considering it, he sees fit to exclude 
from his view the history of the Birth and Infancy, the Bap- 
tism, the Temptation, and the Transfiguration. He does 
not name here the ministry of John the Baptist. He would, 
we presume, exclude it likewise, and for the same reason, 
“fas forming no part of the public ministry of Christ.” Mr 
Gladstone regards these as ‘“‘ those portions which bear 
principally upon the divinity of our Lord,” and it may very 
well suit the purpose he has in view thus to eliminate them: 
but we submit that in estimating the import and force of 
our Lord’s own disclosures of himself, we have no right to 
place out of our account what might previously have been 
imparted respecting him, and the views and impressions of 
him which in consequence might be more or less generally 
current. Could such events as those referred to have taken 
place without attracting much attention, and producing 
their impression in the opinion entertained of him whom 
they concerned? We speak not of the Temptation, and the 
Transfiguration ; for the one was transacted in solitude, and 
the other before only three witnesses. But our remark 
holds as respects the events named which preceded these. 
Let us for a moment dwell upon them. 

The birth of John the Baptist was remarkable. It had 
been announced by an angel, and when it occurred, in con- 
sequence of the peculiar circumstances attending it, we are 
told “‘ that fear came on all that dwelt round about, and all 
these sayings were noised abroad throughout all the hill 
country of Judea: and all they that heard them laid them 
up in their minds, saying, What manner of child shall this 
be!” The birth of Jesus was still more extraordinary, was 
preceded by announcements far more solemn, was followed 
by the visit of the shepherds, ‘‘ who made known abroad the 
saying which was told them concerning this child, so that 
all they that heard it wondered at those things which were 
told them by the shepherds ;” by the visit of the wise men, 
whoever or whatever they might be, causing great conster- 
nation at Jerusalem, and leading to the slaughter of the 
children at Bethlehem. Such occurrences would not be 
forgotten. By some they would be fondly clung to with 
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devout and believing anticipations, and would excite won- 
derment and surmising in others. But however viewed, 
by very many they would be remembered. At the end of 
twelve years, another strange event, and of a public nature, 
took place. The child, so wonderfully announced, so won- 
derfully born, was found in the temple, conversing with the 
doctors, and astonishing all who heard him by the wisdom 
he displayed. This could not but be noticed, would become 
the subject of comment, and would revive, where it required 
to be revived, the remembrance of his birth, and the circum- 
stances which distinguished it. For eighteen years the 
narrative is silent. The wondrous youth, whose person 
would be invested with a sacredness, which the gravity and 
wisdom of his deportment would serve to maintain, lived in 
privacy with his parents at Nazareth. But towards the 
close of this period commenced the preaching of John the 
Baptist. It was of a stirring character. He appeared not 
in the light of an ordinary moral or religious teacher. He 
had but little to say about himself, but he had much to say 
about another. He declared himself as the forerunner of 
the Coming One, and said that he was ‘the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, make straight the way of the Lord, 
as said the prophet Esaias.” It was as the herald, then, of 
the Lord that he described himself. He announced the 
“kingdom of heaven as at hand,” and proclaimed, ‘“‘ He 
that cometh after me is mightier than I, whose shoes I am 
not worthy to bear.” Looking upon Jesus, he exclaimed, 
“‘ Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of 
the world.” Jesus is at length baptised by him, the heavens 
open, and the Spirit descends ; and John, we are told, “‘ bare 
record, saying, | saw the Spirit descending from heaven like 
a dove, and it abode upon Him.” At the baptism the hea- 
venly voice had declared, ‘‘ This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased.” John, witnessing to this, ‘‘ bare record 
that Jesus was the Son of God.” 

The ministry of John the Baptist was not restricted to a 
few. ‘‘ Jerusalem,” we read, “‘and all Judea, and all the 
region round about, many Pharisees and Saducees, went out 
to him, and came to his baptism.” So great was the interest 
excited, and such the views entertained of him, that “the 
people were in expectation, and all men mused in their 
hearts of John whether he were the Christ.” 

Thus, then, the herald had performed his office, its results 
had followed, and when the Greater One, who was announced, 
commenced his ministry, he would be no unknown person- 
age. The testimony of the Baptist would be widely spread ; 
some would be able to recall the wonders of his birth; and 
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many would have heard that he was then announced as a 
‘* Saviour, Christ the Lord,” that he was to be ‘‘ lmmanuel, 
God with us.” 

We have thrown together these particulars, at the risk of 
tediousness, to make it evident that the people must have 
been very considerably leavened with opinions respecting 
Christ, when he publicly appeared amongst them. Owing 
to this, it would not in the same degree seem needful, as 
under other circumstances it might have been, that our Lord 
should openly make an avowal of what he claimed to be. 
He had but to accept and to establish the character which 
had been already assigned to him. And this appears an 
important consideration to bear in mind, in estimating the 
force and import of all that fell from our Lord. He made 
his public appearance before men under such circumstances 
as no man had ever appeared previously; and with such 
rumours and impressions afloat respecting him, it would be 
impossible for him to come in the light of a mere ordinary 
human teacher. If he did not always announce himself with 
distinctness, it may be partially explained by the fact, that 
his fame and his pretensions had gone before him; and in 
excluding a consideration of what preceded the ministry of 
Christ, Mr Gladstone is really excluding that without which 
no correct estimate of his ministry can be formed. 

What has now been said applies to, and may be illustrated 
by, a reference to the sermon on the mount. Mr Gladstone 
says respecting it, that our Lord “ asserted in it his authority 
as a teacher, but nothing more.” But he asswmes much 
more than this; and his expressions imply that he regarded 
his audience as viewing him in a different character. Such 
being the case, an explicit allusion to their impressions 
about him would be less to be expected than a tacit recogni- 
tion of them, incidentally disclosing itself; and such we 
seem to have in the words, ‘‘ Blessed are ye, when men shall 
revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all manner of 
evil against you falsely for my sake. Rejoice and be exceed- 
ing glad, for great is your reward in heaven; for so perse- 
cuted they the prophets which were before you.” This is 
not the language of a mere teacher, or of a prophet. His audi- 
tors, when persecuted for his sake, are compared to the pro- 
phets of old, when suffering in the cause of Jehovah. To com- 
plete the parallel, then, by whom was the speaker represented ? 
In connection with this, we recal the words towards the end 
of the sermon, ‘‘ Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that 
doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven. Many will 
say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied 
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in thy name? and in thy name have cast out devils? and 
in thy name done many wonderful works? And then will I 
profess unto them, I never knew you: depart from me, ye 
that work iniquity.” Again, we ask, is this the style of a 
teacher, and nothing more than a teacher? May we not 
apply the principles above referred to as respects the im- 
pressions, which might be naturally prevalent, as to the 
character of our Lord, arising from the events which had 
preceded his own actual ministry, and which, at the time of 
the delivery of the sermon on the mount, at the close of the 
first, or commencement of the second, year of his ministry, 
might have received, in the minds of many, corroboration 
from his works? And are we not justified in supposing 
that, on this and other occasions, there would be underlying 
what fell from him, and often influencing its form, the tacit 
assumption that those whom he addressed regarded him, and 
had reason to regard him, as something more than mortal ? 
Hence, coupled with his own innate majesty, the authority 
with which he spake; and hence, viewed in connection with 
the conviction resulting from his words and works, the 
acknowledgment, at different times extorted, in somewhat 
varied form, This is the Son of God. 

We do not maintain that the impressions respecting the 
nature of Christ, now referred to, as extensively dispersed 
amongst the people, and the superstitions which would gene- 
rally be associated with them, remained undisturbed. The 
facts of the narrative are against such a supposition. But 
the explanation is not difficult. The anticipations of the 
Jews generally respecting the Messiah, having assumed a 
false form, when they did not see their hopes realised, the 
belief which they had been willing to entertain would re- 
ceive a serious check, and the claims of Jesus would be no 
longer admitted. But still the rumour had gone forth, and 
although owing to events not seeming to confirm it, it might 
lose somewhat of its interest and power, and, in consequence, 
he who was the subject of it would often be exposed to per- 
secution and contempt; yet, on some occasions, when his 
words and his deeds carried conviction, transient, perhaps, 
in many cases, to the minds of those who heard or saw him, 
the result was a spontaneous recognition of its truth. 

Assuming, then, the disposition of the Jewish mind with 
respect to our Lord, to a considerable extent to have been 
such as we have supposed, we might expect that what might 
proceed from him, implying an assertion of his own claims, 
would be in an oblique and indirect form, rather than in the 
form of open avowal; but that where his claims were openly 
disputed or rejected, he might, sometimes at least, be led 
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openly to declare them, or, in other instances, to instruct 
and reassure honest doubt. The gospel history, we imagine, 
will bear out this view. But at the same time, we acknow- 
ledge there was often a cautious reserve, together with a pro- 
gress and development, in the teaching of Christ. Many 
reasons combined to render this necessary. Beyond the 
peculiar susceptibilities and prejudices of individuals, to 
which our Lord doubtless adapted himself, there existed the 
general attachments and feelings of the nation, who were 
not looking for such a Messiah, and who did not expect their 
religion of elaborate form to be superseded by a spiritual 
religion. On the one hand, there wasa fear lest those who, 
influenced by the miracles which he wrought, were ready to 
acknowledge him as the Messiah, should seek to compel him 
to assert the character in accordance with their notions of 
it, and thus create confusion and mischief; and, on the other 
hand, lest his enemies should be provoked prematurely to 
rise against him, and seek his death before his appointed 
course had been fully run. For he had a work to do in sup- 
plying satisfactory proofs of his power and character, and in 
delivering a body of teaching, which throughout all ages 
might be for the necessary instruction and guidance of the 
church which he came to’ found. These reasons conspired 
to suggest an adaptation of the teaching of Jesus to the 
occasion, and to the receptive condition of his disciples ; and 
it is especially observable with reference to his declaration 
of his approaching death and sufferings, which were so con- 
trary to what they had anticipated in him, that to the last 
they were staggered by them. 

But in this idea of a progress in the teaching of our Lord, 
there is nothing new, and it has been often observed. What 
distinguishes Mr Gladstone’s view of it, as it seems to us, is 
that he has exhibited it in an exaggerated and extravagant 
form. Having put aside, unjustifiably, as we think, those 
parts of the history of our Lord which make strongly against 
him, he goes on to treat of that portion of it which his pur- 
poses admits, and he commences his task with singular in- 
correctness. 

He refers especially to the injunction of secrecy upon the 
three apostles, who had witnessed the transfiguration, as 
supporting his view, and then adds, ‘“‘ Until after the trans- 
figuration, that is, until a somewhat advanced period of our 
Saviour’s ministry, he does not appear to have predicted, or 
indicated to them in any manner, his own impending death.” 
It is in St Matthew xvii. 1-9, that we read the account of 
the transfiguration. In St Matthew xvi. ver. 21, we read, 
“From that time began Jesus to shew unto his disciples 
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how that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many 
things of the elders, and chief priests, and scribes, and be 
killed, and be raised again the third day.” A reference to 
St Mark and St Luke will shew that they agree with St 
Matthew in placing this prediction before the transfiguration. 
Mr Gladstone’s assertion is strong, that ‘‘our Lord had 
not indicated in any manner his impending death,” and is 
inconsistent with Matthew ix. 15, xii. 41, John ii. 19-21, iii. 
14, vi. 51, which contain figurative intimations long prior to 
the transfiguration. He continues, in the next sentence, 
“The full and glorious confession of him by St Peter, 
Matt. xvi. 17-19, as the Son of the living God, has all the 
appearance of a great progression newly achieved in that 
ardent soul.” But Peter had before confessed Christ as 
strongly and as ardently, John vi. 69. The disciples in the 
ship, including Peter, had uttered a similar acknowledg- 
ment, ‘“ Of a truth thou art the Son of God,” Matt. xiv. 33; 
and Nathaniel, still earlier, John i. 49, ‘ Rabbi, thou art 
the Son of God, thou art the King of Israel.” 

Mr Gladstone notices at some length the miracles of our 
Lord, and adduces, as establishing his point, the commands 
of secrecy laid in some instances upon the subject of the 
miracle, or upon those who had witnessed it. Of the par- 
ticular miracles recorded, there are five in which men re- 
ceive such an order ; and as the injunction is thus partially 
and exceptionally given, we may be justified in concluding 
that there existed some special reason for it in each instance, 
either in the moral condition of the individuals concerned, 
or in the state of circumstances at the time, rendering it 
expedient ; and it scarcely seems fair to insist upon it as 
countenancing such a general theory of development as Mr 
Gladstone is advocating. Admitting, as he does, that 
publicity was the rule of the miracles, the exceptions cannot 
properly be appealed to as illustrating his principle. 

But he undertakes to state with what object the miracles 
of our Lord were wrought, and he limits this to the esta- 
blishment of his character as a divinely sent human teacher. 
He appears to assume throughout that Christ commenced 
his ministry as a person unknown, having to vindicate a 
position and character for himself, and to be simply viewed 
by the people as his own declarations and his works might 
represent him; and he seems altogether to overlook the 
view which must have been entertained respecting him, and 
the expectations which must have been formed before he 
made his appearance. He speaks of the forerunner, but he 
ignores his work. We conceive, that so far as our Lord 
might sanction and allow what had been previously promul- 
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gated as to the nature of his mission, his works would be 
calculated to assert it for him. But perhaps he may himself 
be accepted as his own best witness as regards the end 
designed in his miracles. In the remarkable discourse in 
the latter part of the 5th chapter of St John’s gospel, de- 
livered at the commencement of the second year of Christ’s 
ministry, in which the claim of divine nature and equality 
with God is made, referring to the evidences on which he 
based such assertions, he says (ver. 33), “Ye sent unto 
John, and he bare witness unto the truth. . . . But I have 
greater witness than that of John: for the works which the 
Father hath given me to finish, the same works that I do, 
bear witness of me, that the Father hath sent me.” The 
miracles of Christ, then, were wrought to prove that he was 
divinely sent in such character as he assumed, whether in 
that or in any other discourse. Mr Gladstone maintains 
that he assumed no higher character than that of a teacher ; 
but his mere acceptance of the character which the Baptist 
had ascribed to him, apart from any assertions of his own, 
implied very much more than this. Hence the danger, 
which it was needful to guard against, lest those who 
accepted him should band together openly to contend for his 
claims, in the light in which they interpreted them, and 
lest his enemies should proceed to extremities against him 
before the time appointed of the Father,—inasmuch as his 
miracles went to establish him in the estimation of the 
people, not as a teacher merely, but as the Christ. It was 
after the feeding of the five thousand that the design was 
entertained of taking him by force and making him a king. 
John vi. 15. It was after the raising of Lazarus that the 
‘“‘chief priests and Pharisees gathered a council, and said, 
What do we? for this man doeth many miracles. If we let 
him thus alone, all men will believe on him, and the Romans 
shall come and take away both our place and nation” 
John xi. 47, 48. 

But our Lord not only thus performed miracles himself 
in support of his claim, he also commissioned others to do 
the same, and this transmission of his power was well fitted 
to exalt the conception, which the thoughtful at least might 
be disposed to form respecting his person. This was an 
important part of the work which the apostles were entrusted 
to execute, but it was not all. We agree with Mr Gladstone 
that both our Lord’s ministry and theirs, while he was upon 
earth, were of a preparatory character, and in this respect 
resembled that of his messenger. This must have been the 
case, as the great events, which, taken in conjunction with 
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the nature of him who was primarily concerned in them, were 
to constitute the Gospel message, had not yet taken place. 
But Mr Gladstone, in referring to our Lord’s instructions to 
the apostles and the seventy, on sending them out, avails 
himself of those portions which appear favourable to his 
design, and overlooks the rest. It is really a profound 
discourse, and unquestionably anticipates a far more ad- 
vanced state of things than then existed; but in its spirit it 
was applicable, when our Lord spoke it, as it still applies to 
those who now are his ministers. What Mr Gladstone 
enforces respecting it is, that it is silent as regards the 
person of our Lord; and he would seem to imply that their 
announcement was to be restricted to the stereotyped form, 
‘‘The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” From the mere 
nature of the case, this could not be; and, if they were free 
to state anything beyond uttering these words, it must have 
been in the shape of enlargement and explanation, such as 
their own knowledge at the time would enable them to 
supply. But much more than this was clearly intended by 
Jesus. Words were to be suggested on emergencies by the 
Spirit (Matt. x. 20); and there is one passage in it singularly 
adverse to the view of cautious repression and holding back 
of truth, which Mr Gladstone is contending for, as being 
the habit of our Lord at the period in question,—‘‘ What 
I tell you in darkness, that speak ye in light; and what ye 
hear in the ear, that preach ye upon the housetops” (ver. 27). 
Our Lord’s communications to them were not limited to 
declaring in so many words that the kingdom of heaven was 
at hand; neither therefore were their own in their preach- 
ing to be confined to it. And the words quoted would 
appear to suggest that, as publicity was the rule as regards 
the miracles, and secrecy the exception, so as regards the 
preaching both of our Lord and his apostles, the rule would 
be avowal, and silence only observed so far as the particular 
circumstances of the place or the time might require. 

But there are two portions of the teaching of Jesus 
which present peculiar difficulties in the way of Mr Glad- 
stone’s view; the parables of the synoptic gospels, and the 
discourses in St John’s gospel. In the former, he admits 
that our Saviour “‘ fills a much higher place than that of a 
teacher, however divinely accredited ” (p. 82), but he escapes 
from the suggested conclusion by observing, that ‘“‘ where 
the proper dignity and weight of the Redeemer in one of his 
high offices, namely, as a king, begins to be significantly 
conveyed, there is a veil interposed, as if to cast the scene 
into shadow” (p. 86). In reply to this, we will but quote 
the words of Archbishop Trench :—‘‘ However our Lord 
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may on one or more occasions have made use of this manner 
of teaching by parables, with the intention of withdrawing 
from certain of his hearers the knowledge of truths, which 
they were unworthy or unfit to receive ; yet we may assume 
as certain, that his general aim was not different from that 
of others who have used this method of teaching, and who 
have desired thereby to make clearer, either to illustrate or 
to prove, the truths which they had in hand” (Parables, 
p- 11). Thus, then, if in the conveyance of these truths, 
‘a veil was interposed,” it was a veil ‘“‘ which the sense 
shined through, like a bright sun through a thin eyelid,” in 
the language of Jeremy Taylor, as quoted by Trench. 

In the discourses recorded by St John, the personal cha- 
racter of our Lord comes out yet more fully and unmistake- 
ably. The objection, therefore, must in some way be 
overcome. To effect this, the process of elimination is first 
resorted to. The last ten chapters are excluded, as contain- 
ing the history of the Passion, the eleventh as referring to 
a period close upon the Passion, and the first four, as the 
discourses given in them were addressed to individuals. 
The difficulty is thus reduced to the six chapters, from the 
fifth to the tenth, and these are disposed of by asserting 
that the teaching contained in them was ‘“ delivered to no 
great number; perhaps, too, within a limited sphere of 
time ” (p..100), and that it was not well received, and thus 
was of an exceptional nature. As respects the first asser- 
tion, the period over which the discourses extended was 
about twenty months, or nearly two years, the discourse in 
the fifth of St John being delivered at the opening of the 
second year of our Lord’s ministry, and that in the tenth, 
about December in the third year. Of the intervening 
chapters, the sixth finds its place at the close of the second 
year, the seventh, eighth, and ninth, in the autumn of the 
third. The number of persons before whom these discourses 
were spoken is not very definitely stated, but there is no 
reason for supposing it limited. That in the sixth chapter 
was delivered at Capernaum, before at least a part of the 
multitude of five thousand which had been miraculously fed 
by Jesus on the preceding day, and the remainder of the 
discourses appear to have been delivered mostly in the 
temple. This, however, could suggest no ground for in- 
ferring that the audiences were small, as we read (chap. 
viii. 2), ‘‘ Early in the morning he came again into the 
temple, and all the people came unto him ; and he sat down 
and taught them.” But whether the audiences were large 
or not, they consisted to a considerable extent of Jews, who 
were hostile to our Lord, and who did not belong to the 
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‘inner circle,” as Mr Gladstone speaks, the favoured faith- 
ful few for whom the esoteric teaching was reserved. 

This difficulty is met by the second assertion above 
referred to, that the discourses in question were not well 
received, and excited opposition, thus demonstrating that 
the teaching conveyed in them was of too advanced a cha- 
racter to be generally applicable, and must, therefore, have 
been different from that which was generally given. The 
cause of this opposition, so far as it existed, may more 
properly be suggested to us by the description of the audi- 
ences addressed than by the nature of our Lord’s words. 
The true explanation is well supplied by Bishop Ellicott, 
who observes, that ‘‘ in estimating the degree of reception 
that our Lord’s teaching met with, we must carefully dis- 
tinguish between the general mass of the people, whether in 
Judea or Galilee, which commonly heard him gladly (Mark 
xii. 37), and the pharisaical or hierarchical party, which 
both disbelieved themselves, and, commonly acting from 
Judea as a centre, readily organised co-operation in other 
quarters ”’ (Lectures on Life of our Lord, p. 142, note). 

It would be interesting to pursue this subject, and it 
might be shewn that in the synoptic gospels, contrary to 
what Mr Gladstone states, strong opposition was either 
actually manifested or implied (Luke iv. 29, Matt. x. 19); 
and that these discourses in St John, of which we have 
been speaking, were received with divided feelings, and, in 
a considerable degree, favourably. ‘‘ There was much mur- 
muring amongst the people concerning him ; for some said, 
He is a good man: others said, Nay; but he deceiveth the 
people ” (vii. 12). ‘Many of the people believed on him” 
(vii. 31). ‘The officers answered, Never man spake like 
this man ”’ (vii. 46). ‘‘ Then said some of those Jews which 
believed on him,” &c. (viii. 81). ‘‘ There was a division 
again amongst the Jews for these sayings” (x. 19). “‘ And 
many resorted unto him, and said, John did no miracle: 
but all things that John spake of this man were true.” 
‘* And many believed on him there” (x. 41, 42). 

With respect to the general character of St John’s gos- 
pel, which, by many others as well as by Mr Gladstone, has 
been regarded as exhibiting an advanced and peculiar form 
of the teaching of Christ, we venture to think that some- 
thing might be urged in favour of a different view of it. We 
agree with the general statement at least of what is thus 
expressed by Olshausen:—‘‘ More than one gospel was 
included in the collection of the sacred writings, since only 
the presentation of different portraitures together could pre- 
vent a partial view of our Saviour’s character; and we 
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cannot comprehend the life of our Lord, which affords so 
many different aspects, without uniting the peculiar traits 
into one general portraiture” (Commentary on Gospels, 
Introd. p. xlv). It is important to bear in mind that the 
gospel of the beloved disciple, like other gospels, presents 
us with a mere abstract and sample of what Jesus did and 
said (John xx. 30, xxi. 25), and we are justified in assuming 
that much beyond what is recorded was delivered of a 
corresponding character. The synoptics give us the general 
events of our Lord’s life, with his teaching in the form of 
parables, and, with the exception of the sermon on the 
mount, but a very slight account of his direct teaching. 
The gospel of St John supplies this, and it may not seem 
inappropriate to view it as being distinctively the gospel of 
the discourses of Jesus. Accepting it in this light, instead 
of putting before us the exceptional teaching of Christ, it 
might appear as offering to us the truest example of his 
general style. At any rate, we find in it by far the fullest 
record of our Lord’s continued and direct addresses, and 
more, we imagine, might be said in support of this view 
than can with reason be advanced for the opinion main- 
tained by Mr Gladstone, that the gospel represents alto- 
gether the extraordinary and exceptional aspect of Christ, 
and that it is only in the synoptical gospels that he is to be 
seen as he ordinarily exhibited himself. 

But having endeavoured thus to extricate his theory from 
the difficulty which St John’s gospel seemed to involve it 
in, he states what he conceives to have been our Lord’s 
ordinary exhibition of himself to the world, according to the 
picture given of him by the other evangelists, which is 
briefly ‘that of a man engaged in the Holiest ministries, 
teaching the holiest lessons, and claiming unequivocally, 
and without appeal, a divine authority for what he said and 
did ; but beyond this asserting respecting himself nothing.” 
—(P. 104.) 

Limiting our view carefully, as Mr Gladstone would re- 
quire us to limit it, and excluding our Lord’s later and more 
express manifestations of himself, with what might be 
gathered from the parables, and the early announcements 
respecting the person of Christ, he yet is set before us as 
declaring himself ‘“ greater than Jonas and Solomon,” 
“greater than the temple,” “the Lord of the Sabbath ;” 
as ‘‘ about to shéw judgment unto the Gentiles, who were to 
trust in him;” as “forgiving sins,” not disclaiming the 
suggested inference, “‘ who can forgive sins but God only ?” 
as appealed to at the day of judgment by many: “ Lord, 
Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name, in thy name 
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cast out devils,” &c. ; as ‘ the Son of Man about to come in 
the glory of his Father with the holy angels, and then to be 
ashamed of all who had been ashamed of him and his 
words ;” as stating, finally, that ‘‘ all things were delivered 
unto him of the Father ; and no man knoweth the Son but 
the Father; neither knoweth any man the Father save the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.” 

If we look on this picture, and on that, they will, we pre- 
sume, be allowed to differ. The latter certainly presents to 
us something more than a man doing good, and divinely 
commissioned to teach. We deny not, as has been said, a 
progress in the teaching of our Lord respecting his own 
nature and work, together with a cautious reserve as cir- 
cumstances required, both on his own part, and enjoined 
upon others. We contend only that Mr Gladstone has 
made too much of this, and carried his theory too far. 

But supposing Mr Gladstone to have made good his 
point, how is it to be applied? He maintains that as, 
according to his own view, our Lord exhibited himself par- 
tially and imperfectly, so it may be justifiable to exhibit 
him now. We know, however, that there existed reasons, 
already observed, which rendered a development of the 
scheme of Christianity not only advisable but necessary. 
It could not be set forth as a fact until it became one, and 
it had not assumed this form before the Passion and Resur- 
rection of our Lord; and in order to its becoming thus 
accomplished in the way in which divine wisdom designed 
that it should be, and without violence being done in any 
respect to the free agency of man, the state of Jewish 
feeling and anticipation rendered it equally essential that 
its truths should be imparted cautiously and progressively. 
It was expressly put by our Lord himself in the light of a 
development in progress towards completion, and a fuller 
disclosure of its nature to the minds of the apostles was 
clearly promised. (John xiv. 17, 26, xv. 26, xvi. 7-14.) 
The question then involved is, now that the scheme has 
been perfected, and the promised additional light imparted, 
are we at liberty in communicating it to others, to revert to 
its partial and imperfect announcement, its incipient and 
yet unaccomplished form? The state of things which in 
the beginning explained and justified this, cannot from the 
mere nature of the case exist again; and the peculiar 
attachments and hopes of the people of Israel at the time, 
are not likely again to find their parallel in the disposition 
of men’s minds. 

Mr Gladstone conceives that the feeling, prevailing to 
some extent in the present day with regard to Christianity, 
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which rejects the influence of authority and established re- 
ception, and is inclined to disbelieve whatever it may have 
been customary so far to believe, renders this mode of 
attempting to gain acceptance for truth suitable. It cannot 
be so for the same reasons which justified it when its first 
idea was unfolded to the world; for the state of mind now 
supposed, and that which then existed, are entirely different. 
Men are not attached now to an old and deeply rooted sys- 
tem of formal observances, which the reception of the gospel 
overthrows; neither are they, like the Jews, indulging 
hopes respecting its nature, to be disappointed by its real 
manifestation. The state of belief, or unbelief, which may 
now more or less exist, does not, as we think, in any degree 
point to the fragmentary treatment of religious truth as 
likely to gain it favour. Indeed such a way of represent- 
ing Christianity now is impracticable. Its general charac- 
ter is known, and men are not by a half statement of it to 
be thus drawn unawares, as it were, into its full acceptance. 
Where such representations obtain credence, it will gene- 
rally be at a serious sacrifice, and by nothing short of the 
perversion or mutilation of the truth, and a part being 
taken for the whole. A system thus perverting the Gospel, 
excluding what might not respond to the natural taste, 
would probably have its disciples, as such systems indeed 
have. But it would not be the Gospel, though assuming to 
be such, which would be thus admitted. A partial, frag- 
mentary exhibition of Christianity, that is, a viewing one or 
more of its main truths in isolation from the rest, by one 
holding it in its entirety, seems hardly conceivable, as 
being honestly made ; for its various parts have their virtue 
and efficacy by their mutual relation and union. We can 
recognise, with respect to such a condition of mind as Mr 
Gladstone supposes, the suitableness of an attempt to shew 
that Christianity rests upon a foundation of reason, and 
that its great doctrines are not the mere creations of theo- 
logy ; but we cannot see how an inadequate, and therefore 
fallacious, sketch of it is adapted to attain the end in view. 
Nor does such a way of making it known receive any coun- 
tenance from the practice of its first promulgators, who 
‘‘shunned not to declare the whole counsel of God,” —not that 
they always entered equally into its depths or its details, but 
they represented it, though, in their general preaching of 
it, very simply, yet in its completeness. The Epistles are 
much more profound than the sermons recorded in the Acts, 
but as regards its main outlines, they deliver one message. 
The question in dispute is not of a progress from the more 
rudimentary to the more advanced, but of a discerption of 
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the Gospel message, and an attempted exhibition of one of 
its fragments separately. Those who first made the good 
news known to the world, afford no precedent for such a 
method of imparting it. 

But we pass from the general application of Mr Gladstone’s 
theory to the special instance of it to which his book refers, 
and we conceive that ‘Ecce Homo’ but exemplifies and con- 
firms the view which has been stated. It is an attempt at 
a fragmentary representation of Christianity, and its author, 
in seeking to comprehend and expound the portion to which 
he limits himself, viewing it without recognising its connec- 
tion with the system of which it forms but a part, and en- 
deavouring to deal with the part as though it were a whole, 
has placed it in a false and delusive light, and has been led 
to assign causes, absurdly inadequate to the end to be 
attained. We are reminded of Bishop Butler’s illustration, 
otherwise by him applied, of one seeing through a small 
aperture the partial working of a complicated piece of 
mechanism, and being thus led to form mistaken views, and 
to reason erroneously respecting it. ‘‘Eece Homo” is a 
deceptive glimpse at its subject, similiar to this. We cannot 
now examine it at any length, and it has already received a 
special consideration in this Review (see No. LVII); but we 
may endeavour, so far as our present argument may require, 
briefly to state its general scope. This it will not be difficult 
to do, as it is a book, as we understand it, of one main per- 
vading principle, and most of what else it may seem to con- 
tain will be found to rest upon this, or to flow from it. 

The object which Christ had in view is stated to be, that 
“God’s will might be done on earth, as it is done in heaven: 
in the language of our own day, the improvement of 
morality” (p. 89). This was to be effected permanently 
and immediately by the agency of the society, which he 
came to found, the Christian Church. But, in the first 
instance, how was the revolution in the morals of men 
to be brought about? What was to originate the first im- 
pulse which was to be propagated and transmitted by the 
Christian society ? The answer to this inquiry places before 
us the whole drift of the book. 

As resolving the problem, ‘‘ Why was Christ so successful ? 
Why did men gather round him at his call?” we read, “It 
was the combination of greatness with self-sacrifice which 
won their hearts; the mighty power held under a mighty 
control; the unspeakable condescension, the cross of Christ” 
(p. 48). We have here nothing more than the personal 
influence of example. Again, responding to the question, 
“What is Christ’s machinery for making the bad good?” 
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the author of ‘‘Ecce Homo” writes: ‘He (Christ) says 
the first step towards good dispositions is for a man to 
form a strong personal attachment. Let him first be drawn 
out of himself. Next, let the object of that attachment be a 
person of striking and conspicuous goodness. To worship 
such a person will be the best exercise in virtue he can have. 
.... This is Christ’s scheme stated in its most naked 
form. We shall have abundant opportunities in the sequel 
of expounding it more fully” (p. 98). The sequel here re- 
ferred to is the second part of the volume, occupying more 
than two-thirds of it, on the Legislation of Christ, and it 
is no more than an expansion of what is here stated, in 
accordance with what is said at the outset of it, ‘“‘ Christ 
himself is the Christian’s law” (p. 110). 

Quotations to the same purport as the above might be 
multiplied to any extent, and they would all amount simply 
to this, that Christ came to regenerate the world by the 
power of an overwhelming example of goodness. The first 
impression would be upon the men of his own age. From 
them the influence was to spread, and descend from genera- 
tion to generation throughout the world’s history. In him 
they beheld human nature realised in its true and perfect 
ideal. Such purity, such love, such self-sacrificing devotion 
to the good of others, was exhibited in him, that he became 
an object of ardent love to them. In their hearts they 
vowed devotion to him. He was to be the model henceforth 
to them of their thoughts and acts; and witnessing his love 
for man, they became animated by a similar passion,—they 
loved all men in him, and for his sake. Even those who 
individually possessed qualities calculated to excite feelings 
opposite to that of love, were loved, as sharing the same 
nature in common with Christ. Owing to this feeling dwell- 
ing in him, and ever actuating him, the Christian became a 
law unto himself. He was not to be trammeled by the 
exactions of any external code. He became independent of 
such; the elevation of moral character, caught by contact 
with Christ, became his unerring guide, repressing, or rather 
preventing altogether, the evil thought or wish, and instine- 
tively suggesting in every emergency the right course of 
action. Such was the agency by which men from being evil 
were to be made good; the presence amongst them during 
a period of three.years, and within the confines of a limited 
tract of country, of a being of supereminent goodness. 

As, however, mention is made in ‘‘ Ecce Homo” of the 
Holy Spirit, and the words sometimes commence with 
capitals, it might, on a cursory view, be inferred that the 
agency of the Holy Spirit, in the sense in which it is ordin- 
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arily understood, is admitted in the work of man’s regenera- 
tion; and were it so, it would considerably modify the light 
in which we might regard the book. But it is clear that the 
author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” uses the term ‘“‘ Holy Spirit” in a 
sense of his own. As it is important to a correct under- 
standing of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” that this point should be made 
evident, we will quote a few passages in which the expres- 
sion occurs. 

‘‘ This moral sensitiveness, this absolute harmony of inward desire 
with outward obligation, was called by Christ and his apostles by a 
name of which holiness is the recognised English equivalent, and it is 
attributed to the presence of a Divine Spirit within the soul. ... This 
enthusiasm is emphatically the presence of the Holy Spirit. It is 
called here the Enthusiasm of Hamanity.”—P. 820. 


Should this appear ambiguous, other extracts will make 
it plain how we are to receive it. We read again,— 


‘But, say the cautions, is it safe to follow a mere enthusiasm ? 
If Christ is to be believed, it is not safe to follow anything else. 
According to him this Spirit was expressly given to guide men into all 
truth.”—P. 203. 


The allusion here is obviously to our Lord’s familiar 
words in St John, and it is scarcely necessary to point out 
that the “ Spirit” is made identical with an ‘‘ enthusiasm.” 

Again, to the same purport,— 

‘‘ Tt was fully understood in the early church that this enthusiastic 
or elevated condition of mind was the distinctive and essential mark of 
a Christian. St Paul having asked some converts whether they had 
received this divine inspiration since their conversion, and receiving 
for answer that they had not heard there was any such divine inspira- 


tion abroad, demanded in amazement what then they had been baptised 
unto.”—P. 147. 


The allusion is to Acts xix. 2, where “‘ divine inspiration” 
is the ‘“‘ Holy Ghost.” 
Lastly, we read,— 


‘‘ Further, Christ was to baptise with a holy spirit and with fire. 
John felt his own baptism to have something cold and negative about 
it. . . . It was necessary that an enthusiasm should be kindled. . . . 
Baptism means cleansing, and fire means warmth. How can warmth 
cleanse? The answer is that moral warmth does cleanse.”—P. 7. 


It seems impossible to resist the conclusion which these 
quotations suggest, that in the language of the author of 
**Ecce Homo,” ‘divine inspiration,” ‘‘ Holy Spirit,” “an 
enthusiastic and elevated condition of mind,” called else- 
where the “‘enthusiasm of humanity,” and “‘moral warmth,” 
mean one and the same thing. Thus, then, in his view, the 
Holy Spirit is not the producing agent, but the state of mind 
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produced in the Christian by contact with the example of 
Christ. This view derives confirmation, if such be needed, 
from the sense in which prophetical inspiration is accepted 
by him, according to which it is simply resolved, as it often 
is by writers of his class, into the same feeling that animates 
the poet and the artist. 


‘* Prophecy,” he says, ‘‘ was one of those gifts which, like poetry or 
high art, are particularly apt to die out under a change of times. 
Several centuries had succeeded each other which were all alike in- 
capable of producing it.” —P. 2. 


Similarly again,— 


‘The divine inspiration which made a man capable of ruling had 
been considered to resemble that which made a man a prophet, or 
makes in these days a poet or inspired artist.” —P. 28. 


This view of the writer of ‘“‘ Ecce Homo,” with respect to 
the Holy Spirit, bears upon another question, namely, In 
what light he may probably be supposed to regard the 
person of our Lord. He makes no assertion on this point, 
and therefore may be allowed to have the benefit of such 
uncertainty as may consequently exist. But while we admit 
that there are some striking passages in the book, in which 
a most lofty character is ascribed to Christ, yet he who 
resolves the Holy Spirit, the third Person in the Trinity, 
into a mere subjective condition of the mind of man, can 
hardly appear likely to be sound in his belief as to the 
second Person. Some of the strongest proofs for the divinity 
of the Son, equally support that of the Holy Spirit, and if 
they avail not in the latter case, they lose their force and 
significance in the former. It has been well said, that ‘the 
humanity of Christ affords a sort of veil or pretext, under 
which men may say much that is true of him, without ad- 
mitting his proper deity. The Holy Ghost has no humanity, 
he is the Spirit of God, and they have no pretext for vague 
commendation of him under human aspects and conditions. 
If they deny his divine personality, that of the Son falls 
with it.” 

Since, then, the agency of the Holy Spirit, in the ordinary 
sense of the words, is not admitted by the writer of ‘‘ Ecce 
Homo,” our assertion remains undisturbed, that the drift 
of the book is to shew that the influence by which man was 
to be elevated was the example of Christ. The enthusiasm 
of humanity, which was to be the moral lever, was to be 
communicated by personal attachment to Christ in the 
beginning, and afterwards to be sustained by the agency of 
the church. 
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We cannot now discuss this principle, though it might 
readily be shewn, how experience and all likelihood are 
against it, and how it is entirely contradicted by the varying 

icture which is set before us of the first followers of our 

ord, in the Gospels, and the Acts ; the former representing 
them, when living in constant intercourse with their Master, 
and under the immediate power of that example, which was 
to effect so much, as weak, timid, and inconstant ; while the 
latter describes them as men animated by a new impulse, as 
fearless of danger or death, and as cheerfully wearing out 
their lives in the service of him who was no longer with 
them,—being, as we believe, under an influence stronger than 
that of any example; an influence unrestricted, either as 
regards time or place, and which may be as potent now as 
it was then. But we attempt not to do more than thus 
state the principles which it 1s the labour of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” 
to establish, and to observe respecting it, that in thus pre- 
senting a partial view, it sets forth a gross perversion of the 
Gospel scheme. Its writer, in the conclusion of the preface 
to the fifth edition, deprecates condemnation on this ground. 
But we contend that it is an unfair, and, indeed, an im- 
practicable mode of dealing with Christianity, and that a 
part of it can no more be justly viewed by itself, than the 
nature and functions of a branch or a limb could be inves- 
tigated without respect being had to the tree or the body to 
which they might belong. The example of the Holy and the 
Just One is indeed most precious in its place, and when 
taken in conjunction with the system of truth, of which it 
is a portion ; but, regarded alone, it is deprived of its efficacy. 
The same may be said as respects any other detached frag- 
ment of the great doctrines which centre in Christ; and 
our objection against ‘‘ Ecce Homo ”’ is, not that this or that 
Christian doctrine has no account taken of it, but that the 
combination of sublime verities, forming God’s message of 
mercy to man, is explained away, as in the case of the Holy 
Spirit, is unrecognised, or is virtually denied, in the en- 
deavour to shew that it may be done without, or that its 
end may be accomplished by a different agency. 

Such is the volume for which Mr Gladstone offers himself 
as the apologist. We consider that the plea which he puts 
forward in its behalf is altogether inapplicable. We do not 
admit his theory in the extreme form in which he advances 
it, and we have shewn, that in his eagerness to establish 
it, he has not been very careful with regard to the facts 
which are alleged. But had he ever so satisfactorily proved 
his point, namely, that our Lord ordinarily exhibited him- 
self during his ministry as no more than a divinely commis- 
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sioned teacher, this would not justify any such imperfect 
exhibition of him now; as the peculiar circumstances, which 
then would have rendered it necessary, no longer exist, and in- 
deedcannotagain. The present prevailingcondition of haman 
thought and feeling, certainly in no respect corresponds 
with it; nor, to our view, do its requirements seem likely 
to be met by such a book as “‘ Ecce Homo,” as Mr Gladstone 
considers that they may. It cannot satisfy the sceptical, 
who seek proof for what is to be believed; as nothing of the 
kind is offered. It may possibly be of service to some who 
believe, by bringing prominently forward truths and duties 
which may have been insufficiently regarded. But we fear 
it may have done a far greater amount of mischief, by un- 
settling the belief of many, or leading them to embrace a 
view of Christianity which is false. While speaking thus 
unfavourably of it, we are by no means insensible to its 
literary merits, and to much in it which, viewed by itself, is 
excellent. But, taken as a whole, we are constrained to 
look upon it as a pernicious work, and likely to prove all the 
more so, owing to the charm of its style, and the plausible 
aspect which it wears. Gladly would we hope that the frag- 
ment, or fragments, yet to be added to it, might place it in 
a less objectionable light. But the slight shadowing forth 
of what is to come, towards the close of the volume, does 
not incline us to suppose that it will be an improvement on 
what has already appeared. 

We regret that it should have found such an eulogist as 
Mr Gladstone, whose opinion possibly will influence many ; 
though we cannot think it will weigh much with those who 
take a correct estimate of its value. It may be regarded as 
no more than one of those fancies, which his clever, but not 
very judicious, mind is apt to seize, and to advocate, as he 
does almost everything, to adopt words already used respect- 
ing him, “‘ with the zeal of recent conversion ;” for nearly 
every view which he now supports, is in entire opposition to 
those he formerly as earnestly maintained. We only trust 
that he may remain faithful to that creed which we would 
willingly believe him, as regards its essentials at least, still 
to hold; and that he may not advance yet further on the 
road, on which, it would appear, he has already set out, 
judging from the volume we have been considering,—respect- 
ing which we would but suggest, that all who may read it, 
would, before théy adopt its views, test for themselves the 
accuracy of its statements. In thus referring to Mr Glad- 
stone, we are free from bias of any kind; we speak dis- 
passionately, and purely in the interests of truth. 
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Art. VIII.—German Romanism. 


1. Johann Adam Méhler, Ein Lebensbild. Von Professor Batrmasar. 
Worner, Regensburg, Manz. 1866. 


2. Kirchengeschichte. Von Jouann A. Méuter. Herausgegeben von P. B. 
Gams. Regensburg, Manz. 1867-8. 


ERMAN ROMANISM receded in the sixteenth century, 
advanced again in the early part of the seventeenth. 

Not a little of the ground in Southern Germany lost at the 
Reformation was regained by Jesuit effort and Austrian per- 
sistency of aim, aided by the unfortunate confessional estrange- 
ment of Lutherans and Calvinists. The Treaty of Westphalia 
fixed down the territorial differences of Romanism and Pro- 
testantism much as they are now, 220 years after that Peace. 
The royal family of Saxony have since abandoned the Protestant 
faith, without thereby un-Protestantising their subjects. But 
while German Romanism has made little external progress for 
the last two centnries, it has experienced a number of internal 
shocks. Jansenism, more in its ecclesiastical than in its 
doctrinal form, more as an advocate of episcopal and metro- 
politan powers than of a rigid Augustinianism of faith, issued 
its manifesto in the middle of the last century, in the “ Book 
on the State of the Church,” by Febronius, whose real name 
was Nicolas v. Hontheim, coadjutor-bishop of Treves. The 
anti-Curialist principles of Febronius were, in the main, 
patronised by the Empress Maria Theresa and Joseph IL, 
and in the Austrian dominions, German and Italian, with the 
outlying dependency of Tuscany, the influence of the Haps- 
burgs was thrown into the scale against the modern assertions 
of Rome. A succession of influential writers on Church law,— 
as Ries at Mentz, the two Rieggers, father and son, v. Eybel, and 
Rautenstrauch at Vienna,—contributed greatly to influence the 
minds of statesmen in their views. A number of the clergy 
also shared them ; and the Congress of Ems, in 1788, at which 
were present the four archbishops of Treves, Cologne, Mentz, 
and Saltzburg, drew up a “ Punctation,” in which Febronian 
views were embodied. Principles, which left to Rome a pre- 
eminence purely of the Church’s assigning, and made him no 
“ Vicar of Christ,” with little more than “ Patriarchate” dignity, 
were, of course, most distasteful to the Romish Curia; and 
jealousy was skilfully fostered among the German bishops, as if 
the nearer metropolitan sway would practically be far more 
hard than the distant Papal one. But the influence of the 
French Revolution was, practically, far more powerful in ar- 
resting the progress of Febronianism than any other cause. 
Jansenism, so weak as to clutch at any ally, had, in France, 
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called in the aid of Liberalism, Liberalism had ended in 
Revolution, and Revolution had separated Church and State, 
with not a little of murder of clergy, and of “religious” of 
either sex, to give additional zest to the confiscation ! 

Nor can it be denied that the temper of Febronian canonists 
and clergy was, in the main, not one of zealously earnest men. 
In them could be hailed no successors of A’Kempis or Tauler. 
The school was one of morality, not of devotion; and the 
weakness of Latitudinarianism is felt in the second gene- 
ration, if it seems to escape notice in the first. The same 
charge could not be brought against the influence of Sailer, 
who died bishop of Ratisbon. He and his school were men 
earnestly bent on the promotion of practical religion, favourable 
to intercourse with Protestants, and lamenting the confessional 
differences between devout Christians. Much practical good has 
doubtless been effected by the writing and the example of such 
men as Sailer, Feneberg,and Diepenbroéck. But none of them 
shook themselves off from the confusion of justification and 
sanctification in the formularies and teaching of the Romish 
Church, and this necessarily greatly limited their influence 
for good. 

A third direction taken by Romanist thought in Germany, 
was that of such men as Boos, Henhofer, Lindl, Gossner, and 
Poschl. These men might be properly classed with Luther, 
after he had attained to evangelical views of the way of accept- 
ance with God, and before he saw it needful to break with 
Rome. Some of these men were constrained to leave the 
Romish communion: none of them would have willingly 
relinquished it. They laid the chief stress on the preaching 
of Christ crucified, and therein were at one with the best 
contemporary German Protestants. But if this could have 
been, with all its practical consequences, conceded to them in 
the Church of Rome, they would have remained her zealous, 
though not her bigoted or exclusive, adherents. A Protestant, 
holding justification by faith, was nearer and dearer to them 
than a Catholic looking for salvation to works. All of them 
had much of the reproach and even persecution of the cross to 
undergo. 

Still another tendency of German Romanism was represented 
in such men as Jahn of Vienna, and others like-minded, in 
whom the influence of Protestant Rationalism took root, more 
or less thoroughly. But it was far from spreading as wide, or 
lasting as long, in the Romanist, as in the Protestant Church of 
Germany. 

Different from all these directions of theological thought, 
and destined to oppose in turn all of them, was the character 
and the principles of John Adam Méhler. His fame has been 
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not re-habilitated (it had never died away), but more vividly 
brought before the contemporary public by the recent publica- 
tion of the two works whose titles form the heading of this 
article. 

Both of the works are issued by the same writer, Gams, 
although a large part of the materials of the first were collected 
and prepared for publication by Méhler’s fellow-student and 
warm friend, Professor Wérner. We are not informed why no 
public use was made of them in the latter’s life-time. On his 
death in 1861, his literary executors placed them for publication 
in the present editor's hands. He owns his obligations, in the 
compiling of the volume, to the assistance of the written com- 
munications of Professor Hefele of Tiibingen, and to the 
“ Necrology” drawn up, the year of Méhler’s death, by Professor 
Reithmayr of Munich, who also contributed the sketches of 
Méhler’s life and works prefixed to the later editions of the 
“Symbolik,” and inserted in the seventh volume of the Kirchen 
Lexicon. 

Mohler was born on the 6th May 1796, at Igersheim, a village 
near Mergentheim, on the Tauber, in the extreme north of the 
kingdom of Wurtemberg. His father was innkeeper and bailiff 
there ; and was only induced, by the strong propensity to learn- 
ing which the boy showed, to give up his idea of bringing him 
up to his own business. The Latin school at Mergentheim 
prepared him for the Lyceum at Ellwangen, where he chiefly 
distinguished himself in the philosophical class, Thence he 
repaired to the theological academy in the same place, of the 
teaching and the practices in which Worner gives a very de- 
preciatory account. The lecture seem to have been superficial, 
and the discipline next to none. As contemporaries here, 
Mohler had, among others, Prince Alexander Hohenlothe, after- 
wards of miracle-mongering notoriety, and Joseph Wolff, then a 
Romanist. King William I., of Wurtemberg, soon after his 
accession, broke up the academy at Ellwangen, and transferred 
the students to the University of Tiibingen. Here there was 
a far larger circle of students, as all the faculties were repre- 
sented there ; and the Protestant youths freely interchanged 
communications with the Romanist ones. 

Mohler, in the end of the year 1818, exchanged the Tubingen 
University for the clerical seminary at Rotterburg. His 
biographer represents him as deriving little benefit from the 
meagre prelections at either place of instruction. “The spiri- 
tual, the priestly element of life, was not recognised ; religious 
depth and inwardness, true delight in faith and noble aspira- 
tions, found no room for themselves there.” 

The experience of these three seminaries influenced Mohler in 
after life not a little: it led him to associate all reforms in the 
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Romish Church with a Rationalist tendency. Too much of 
what he had seen of Protestantism also looked in the same 
direction. 

He obtained both deacon’s and priest’s orders in the year 
1819, but never had a parish of his own. He officiated as (to 
use Anglican phraseology) a curate at Weilderstadt and Red- 
lingen for about a twelvemonth. His vicar in the latter place, 
Canon Thibele, gives him a very high character for earnestness, 
kindness, and assiduity, praises his preaching powers, and extols 
his gifts and acceptance among the young people, whom he had 
to catechise. 

But his powers were manifestly suited rather to an academi- 
cal than to a pastoral function ; and from 1820 to 1822 he was 
employed as a teacher in the Gymnasium at Tiibingen. He 
was then, on the removal of Dresch to Landshut, nominated 
“privat docent” of church history, with a salary of 800 florins. 
Means were also found for his travelling for six months, and 
seeing the course of tuition in other German Universities. 
This course of travel embraced Wurtzburg, Romberg, Jena, 
Leipsig, Halle, Berlin, Breslau, Prague, Vienna, and Munich. 
Coming in contact with the chief Protestant as well as Ro- 
manist, professors of Germany he had full opportunity to 
compare opinions and to consider views. 

It will be seen that Mohler was indebted for his specific 
views, not to his teachers, by any means, so much as to his 
private studies. His biographer laments that a number of the 
text-books then used in Romanist seminaries were those of 
Protestant Rationalists, such as Kuinoel and Koppe. The 
Romanist authorities were chiefly “Josephine.” In any cir- 
cumstance, Mohler was a man of too great force, both of genius 
and of character, and of too great determination to study “aus 
den quellen,” to have been the mere follower of any professors, 
however eminent. He would anyhow have carved a way for 
himself. But in the actual circumstances of the case, there was 
the more opportunity for the development of Mohler’s peculiar 
powers. He was a thoroughly individual thinker; he was a 
thoroughly conscientious and painstaking student. In him 
thought did not dispense with learning; in him learning did 
not overpower thought. He had, especially during the latter 
part of his residence at Tiibingen, devoted himself to the study 
of classical, and especially of Greek, literature and philosophy, 
and would have endeavoured to obtain a chair of the latter 
character, had not the professorial vacancy at Tiibingen oc- 
curred. 


Méhler began his lectures in the winter quarter of 1823-4. 
His course embraced church history, church law, and patrology, 
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—the last an introduction to the study of the fathers of the 
first three centuries, and an explanation of the Stromata of 
Clement of Alexandria. These lectures, especially those on 
church history, attracted from the first great attention, and 
were attended by Protestant as well as Romanist students. 
His “ Introduction to the Study of Church History,” published 
in his Remains, vol. ii, gives a fair idea of his profound ac- 
quaintance with, as well as deep interest in, this branch of 
theological study. The explanation of the “Stromata” was 
succeeded by that of the “Treatise on the Priesthood,” by 
Chrysostom. 

At the same time, he was actively engaged as a colloborateur 
in the lately established “ Tiibingen Quartal Schrift,” to which 
he ever afterwards continued a valued contributor. “Church 
history and Patristic studies were most to his taste,” says his 
biographer ; but his contributions to this Review, of which a 
full list and not a few specimens are given in this volume, 
embrace almost every branch of theological science. His re- 
views are always informing, well studied, and giving a fair 
account of the books they notice ; sometimes they form most 
valuable contributions to our knowledge on the points they 
embrace. 

In 1825 appeared his first distinctive work, on the “ Unity 
of the Church,” which was well received, and gave much pro- 
mise of his future fame, but was afterwards regarded and spoken 
of by him as a book bearing too many marks of juvenile hurry 
and inexactitude. “It was,” he writes, “the work of a buoyant 
youth, that dealt honestly with God, the Church, and the World; 
but in much which is found in it I can no longer concur: all is 
not carefully thought out and logically developed,” (Life, p. 26). 
To this period belong the two important papers in his Remains 
on the Epistle to Diognetus, and the difference between Augus- 
tine and Jerome about the meaning of Gal. ii. 11-14. 

The same year, he made his first appearance in exegetical 
ey explaining to his class the Epistle to the Romans. 

e continued his patristical labours by lecturing on Chrysostom, 
Augustine, and Theodoret. Becoming an Extraordinary Pro- 
fessor of Theology in 1826, he read lectures on the works of 
Athanasius “On the Incarnation,” and the “Orations against 
the Arians.” The further fruit of his study of the great eastern 
defender of orthodoxy appeared in the next year, in his book, 
in two volumes, afterwards published in one, “ Athanasius the 
Great, and the Church of his Time.” The six books, of which 
this work consists, contain a most clear, ample, and satisfactory 
account of that father and his age ; and among the multitude 
of patristic monographs that bave within this century emanated 
from the German Press, Romanist or Protestant, merits a fore- 
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most place. A most important paper on Charlemagne and his 
bishops, written about this time, is given entire in the latter 
part of this volume. It is followed by a very suggestive paper 
on Christian Philosophy in ancient and modern times. 

In 1828, Méhler declined an invitation from the Prussian 
Government to a chair at Breslau, and was appointed Ordinary 
Professor of Theology at Tiibingen. The same year he received 
his diploma of Doctor of Theology from his own University, “on 
account of his writings, the evidences of his extensive learnin 
and his teaching, the manifestation of extraordinary gifts, so 
meeting with universal acceptance.” 

The various works on his favourite theme of church history, 
which, from one year to another, proceeded from the pens of 
Katerkamp, Locherer, Hortig, Ritter, Reichlin-Meldegg, Rut- 
tenstock, and Strahl], were subjected by him to careful and 
candid review, and in those contributions to the “ Quartal 
Schrift” he often threw out views on difficult or contested sub- 
jects, which proved with how keen an eye he had thought out 
for himself on the many problems which that branch of theo- 
logical science embraces. The volumes of Neander (who he 
greatly admired as a church history professor) on Tertullian, 
and of Ullmann on Gregory Nazianzen, found in him an 
appreciating and honourable critic. 

His pen was never idle, never feeble, never frivolous, never 
vain, never selfish. He was severe only to incompetence or to 
unfounded self assertion. Even the minor critical notices of 
Mohler are full of information to the youthful student, of 
mental exercitation and stimulus to the further advanced 
reader, There is always the exercise of a sound and fine 
taste, which has respect to the manner of writing, the propor- 
tion which the different parts of a treatise ought to have to one 
another. There is nothing ever hurried, nothing superficial, 
nothing needlessly repetitive, nothing showing one part of the 
subject cultivated at the expense of another. In his reviews, 
Mohler shews himself perhaps as great as in any of his writings, 
for he prepared the short, the passing, the anonymous, as care- 
fully as if they had formed parts of the most elaborate volume. 
Those of the criticisims preserved in the volume before us, 
make us regret that a larger number have not been collected 
in an accessible form. They show a divine who had paid at- 
tention, as few have done, to the phases which theological 
opinion, which ecclesiastical thought, have assumed in all ages 
from the first to our own time. The organic whole of Chris- 
tianity, in all its eras, is a subject which has been more studied 
in Germany than anywhere else ; and to this theme the works 
of Mohler shew that he had paid special attention. 

Mohler’s first decidedly polemical public appearance was a 
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paper contributed to the “Katholik ” in 1828, combating the 
efforts then made, especially in Southern Germany, to get rid 
of clerical celibacy. In this article he draws a picture of the 
priest, — and severed from earthly cares, from dis- 
turbing domestic concerns, and wholly intent on the care of 
his flock,—a picture such as the necessities of Romanist con- 
troversy make needful,—a picture such as, doubtless, he drew 
in perfect honesty of soul,—but a picture such as neither 
Scripture nor general experience present as practically realised. 
The ideal priest of controversy, and the actual priest of every- 
day life, are two very different beings. 

In the two next years, his most important papers were on 
the Pseudo-Isidore, and the relation of Mohammedanism to 
Christianity. A most thoughtful and informing paper, in 
which the literary and philosophical emerge more than in his 
articles in general, is that on the Condition of the Church in 
the fifteenth and commencement of the sixteenth centuries. 
He now enlarged his subjects of tuition by prelecting on 
general symbolics, a subject which involved much study of the 
confessions and chief writings of the different divisions of 
Christendom. The fruit of several years’ careful consideration 
of this wide theme appeared in that one of his books, which 
has been most read, in the original or in translations, the 
“ Symbolik,” contrasting Romanist doctrine with the dogmatics 
of the chief Protestant churches. It appeared in 1832, made 
a great sensation, and called forth a number of replies, both 
from rationalist and evangelical Protestants in the Fatherland. 
It was followed in 1834 by a supplementary work of “ New 
Researches on the points in controversy between Catholics 
and Protestants.” This was more expressly directed against 
the criticisms of his protestant colleague at Tiibingen, Professor 
Baur. In the same year appeared his article on the extinction 
of slavery in Europe, a subject on which he has cast much light. 

Mohler’s next literary project was a History of Monachism. 
This, the reader is probably aware, was also, as appears from 
his letters, a favourite idea of Southey’s, whose magnificent 
library was rich in monastic lore, gathered for the purpose 
during many years. But what literary task-work hindered in 
the English man of letters, failing health prevented in the 
German divine. Méhler was not to be teacher or rival here 
to Montalembert. An interesting fragment, however, of the 
projected great work was published by Dollinger, in the second 
volume of the “Remains.” The portrait of Mohler, prefixed 
to his posthumous “ Patrologie,” and to his Life, shew a 
delicate, weak-chested man, and he seems never to have en- 
joyed robust health. This, as well as limited means, may 
have been the reason for his having travelled so little. He 
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was never out of Germany. His fine taste would have revelled 
in the sight of French minsters and Italian basilicas, but 
neither was he ever permitted to see. 

In the spring of 1835, Mohler was invited, by that great 

tron of learning and art, Louis I. of Bavaria, to a chair at 

unich. He had previously been sought in vain by the 
Prussian king for Bonn and Munster. pay adie he prelected 
on patrology, church history, and Scripture exegesis. After 
a year and a half of labour in the Bavarian capital, he was 
obliged, by a severe attack of illness, to retire to Meran, where 
the use of the waters was instrumental in restoring him to a 
measure of health. 

He resumed his prelections on the epistle to the Romans, 
and went on to other of the Pauline epistles, busying him- 
self also with preparing the former for the press. But in 


the winter of 1837-8, a variety of complaints attacked him ; 
his old chest symptoms returned, aggravated with fever. 
The Munich climate had never suited him. Further south 
than Tiibingen, it is yet less warm. The imprisonment of 
v. Dréste Vischering, Archbishop of Cologne, by the Prussian 
Government, for his refusal to sanction mixed marriages, unless 
all the children were to be brought up Romanists, preyed 


much on Méhbler’s mind, in his weak state of health. et he 
conceived it duty to come forward on the archbishop’s side, 
which he did, first in the “ Allgemeine Zeitung,” and then his 
last publication in the Munich “ Politische Zeitung.” The 
latter is republished in his Remains. As he wrote with 
temper and moderation, in a strain very different from the 
“ Athanasius” of Géne, who sought to make his pamphlet as 
irritating as possible to Prussian susceptibilities, Frederick 
William III. made yet another attempt, through a visit to 
MGhler of Councillor Briiggemann, to obtain his services for 
the Rhenish Provinces. Either a canonry at Cologne, or a 
professorship at Bonn, were at his option. But he declined 
them both, and, at his request, the matter remained, during 
the brief remainder of his life, a secret. 

King Louis, in the beginning of 1838, conferred on him the 
Cross of the Order of St Michael, and in the end of March, the 
vacant deanery of Wiirtzburg was, by the same royal favour, 
conferred on him. The milder climate of his new appointment 
would, it was hoped, restore his shaken health. In a letter to 
a friend, dated the 25th March, he expresses his warmest 
thanks to his sovereign for his thoughtful kindness, but mingles 
with this his grief at relinquishing the professorial functions 
so long and so pleasingly engaged in. A sudden change of 
weather for the worse dashed all hopes of recovery to the 
ground. Cough, hoarseness, nervous fever, and occasional 
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delirium set in. He was never able to be even installed in 
his new dignity. The rest of the new honour came too late. 
As in Munich, he had begun to decay, so there he died. He 
carefully arranged all his temporal concerns, received the 
sacraments of his church on the 10th April, and expired about 
1 P.M. on the 12th of the same month. He awoke then out 
of a soft slumber, moved both hands above his head, and said, 
“ Ah, now I have seen it, now I know it; now I would write 
a book; it would be indeed a book, but now it is past !” 
Three heavy breathings then, and all was over. His very 
largely attended funeral on the 14th, attested the veneration 
in which he was held. 

Mohler was tall but slimly made, of dark complexion, and 
grave manners. Retiring in character, though not unsocial, 
he used to compare his house to a Benedictine cell. But his 
correspondance with his friends still attests, as their verbal 
testimony after his death also did, how essentially kindly he 
was in disposition. Somewhat naturally quick in temper, he 
had learned to subdue all manifestations of that quickness, 
and to cultivate moderation, both in speaking and in writing. 
He was a great favourite with his students, both at Taibingen 
and at Munich, both as a lecturer and as an examiner. He 


took a deep interest in the literary projects of those who had 
been his students, and indeed of all whom he believed capable 
of using the press to purpose, 

A cherished early project of his was the history of the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Southern Germany, which, how- 
ever remained merely in plan ; but his successor at Tiibingen, 
Dr A my to whom apparently the same design had inde- 


pendehtly occurred, published a valuable work on the subject. 
His colleague at Munich, Dr Déllinger, published in 1839-40 
two volumes of literary remains, including some of the best of 
his contributions to the “ Tiibingen Quartal Schrift,” and other 
Romanist journals. 

As Méhler’s reputation stood high among his co-religionists 
as an exegete, yet anxiety was after his death shewn for the 
appearance of some specimen of his powers in that department 
of theology. The Epistle to the Romans had first, and to the 
last, occupied his mind. It was his favourite epistle. His 
prelections on it had rivetted the attention and delighted the 
understanding of all his students both at Tiibingen and Munich. 
Their wish to have a permanent record of what had so im- 
pressed their youthful minds, was shared by his colleagues 
and Catholic Germany in general. Nor were the Protestants 
of the Fatherland undesirous to know what Méhler would 
bring out of an epistle, which, since the time of Luther and 
Calvin, might be said to be so peculiarly claimed by the 
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Reformed as their own. All these expectations were doomed 
to disappointment. Méhler’s colleague at Munich, Dr Reith- 
mayr, undertook the preparation of the manuscript for the 
press, but found, on examination, that many parts were mere 
hints, which, in prelecting, had been verbally expanded, and 
many other parts were, though fully written out, untenable in 
respect of interpreting the apostle’s meaning. From the gene- 
ral way in which the latter objection is stated, we are left in 
doubt whether Méhler had approached, more nearly than was 
deemed prudent to confess, to the usual strain of evangelically 
Protestant explanation of this great epistle. 

The same literary friend charged himself with the editin 
the “ Patrology ” of Méhler. This also had been an early = 
always laboured at composition of Méhler’s. The material for 
his first volume—on the “ Unity of the Church ”—had been 
gathered from a careful study of the Fathers of the first three 
centuries, and, as he was never satisfied with his compositions, 
MSS. or published (which the alterations on each edition of 
the “Symbolik ” shewed), the thirteen years of life he had 
afterwards were constantly producing improvements. This 
work was therefore also eagerly expected by a large circle of 
admirers, It appeared in 1840, embracing the Fathers of the 
first three centuries, in a goodly octavo of nearly a thousand 
pages. No other work we know is so handy and useful to 
students. No fewer than seventy-four authors are enumerated. 
First the life is given; then a general description of their 
writing, distinguishing, in different sections, the authentic from 
the supposititious ; and next a development of the doctrine of 
each. The patristic student will find it an excellent introduc- 
tion to the knowledge of the Anti-Nicene Church. The object 
is more general, less polemical, and the treatment less one- 
sided than in the works of Bishop Bull, who too frequently 
seems straining to make out a case. 

In the introduction, general and special, Méhler goes over 
the advantage of patristic study, the objections to it, the differ- 
ent eras of the Fathers, the qualifications generally ascribed 
to the Fathers,—learning, holiness, church recognition, and 
antiquity,—the differences of value in the different grades 
of authors, and in diverse works of the same authors. Authors 
not fully recognised, as Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and 
Emaline of Cesarea, are more propery styled “ ecclesiastical 
writers” than Fathers. The name “Father” is derived from 
the word “pater” or “ papa,” formerly given to all clergymen, 
though now in the Romish Church restricted to the head of 
their hierarchy. Méhler remarks that, properly speaking, as 
long as the Church lasts there will be writers worthy to be 
enrolled in the list of Fathers. He divides church history, in 
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respect of authorship, into three sections,—the Greek-Roman, 
lasting till the close of the intellectual activity of the Eastern 
Church in John of Damascus ; the Germanic, from there to 
to the end of the fifteenth century; the Greek-Roman-Ger- 
manic, from that time to the present day. The delineation he 
gives of the circumstances in which the early Christian author- 
ship originated, and the preparation of the Greek-Roman 
world for its coming on the scene, is very comprehensive and 
masterly. 

There is, of course, an overvaluing of the early Christian 
literature in comparison with later developments. The three 
Protestant centuries are assuredly far ahead, in most respects, 
of the first three Patristic centuries. Wherever the principle 
of church authority is admitted, either by Romanists or Angli- 
cans, some bias of intellectual appreciation must be the result. 
The great Protestant systematists or exegetes, will never, in 
some circumstances, get justice done them in the comparison 
or contrast. With this exception, “The Patrologie” is a very 
valuable and useful book. We extract some of his remarks on 
the relation of the Greek and Latin speech and literature to 
the Christian Church. 


‘* As the Christian Church first spread itself in the Roman empire, 
in which the Grecian cultivation, with its daughter, the Italian, was 
the ruling one, so the Hellenic and Latin languages were the chief 
ones employed by that church, though not the only ones, for the 
services of the Syriac, Ethiopic, Arabian, Armenian, and others were 
also used. But the two classical tongues were, in the first era, the 
most important by far, as well as the most widely diffused. There is 
in this an especial guidance of divine providence to be admired. Two 
nations, endowed with the most brilliant natural gifts, had for cen- 
turies laboured in the cultivation of their languages, and brought them 
to so high a range of perfection, that the fulness of the Christian 
mode of thought might express itself in the form most suitable to 
itself. The Greek tongue particularly, the organ of an intelligent, 
clear, acutely thinking people, for long the medium of an elevated 
culture not to be found elsewhere, had united to a rare richness a 
still rarer exactness, suited itself thereby, in quite a peculiar manner, 
to the revival of the religion of the Word (Logos). Christianity, on 
the other hand, prepared for the speech and literature of the Greeks 
and Romans a fortune which, without its aid, they could scarcely have 
enjoyed. ‘The history of both, viz., of our religion, and of the intel- 
lectual circumstances of the above-named peoples, was now so closely 
interwoven one with the other, that the old classical literature was, at 
least in great part, preserved throughout the revolutions of the period, 
and the merited admiration of it carried onward in consequence. The 
Christian Church shewed herself not ungrateful for the services ren- 
dered to her; and she, the immortal, elevated far above all possi- 
bility of decay, lent of her inseparable attributes to what, in them- 
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selves, were but the productions of a certain era and a limited field of 
space. IfChristianity had not for centuries before availed herself of the 
materials of the Greek and Latin languages, and then attached her 
original history to them, both would, in the course of ages, have 
perished, with all the treasures of classical literature. The Hebrew 
language was too poor and national, and as it was never employed for 
literary and abstract investigations, too metaphorical and inexact, for 
Christianity to be able to move freely in it, and reach its destination 
of being the universal religion. The same remark applies to all the 
Semetic languages ; none of them had been employed for purposes of 
profound and varied intellectual culture. We see in the writings of 
the Cabbalists, how they have recourse to the most extraordinary 
imagery, in order, in an imperfect way at least, to express their 
thoughts. If afterwards the Syrian, and still more the Arabian, 
language, became at all capable of adaptation to scientific uses, it was 
through the instrumentality of the Greek, as the tongue from which, 
especially by the Mohammedan Arabs, translations were made.” 
—(Patrologie, p. 85-6). 


In the Life before us there are a number of letters, almost all 
previously unprinted, of Mohler’s, at different periods of his 
life, from his North Genevan tour, in 1822-3, to his residence 
at Meran, in 1837. From one of the former period, addressed 
to his uncle, Vicariatsrath Messner, in Rotterburg, we extract 
part of his discription of Berlin :— 


‘In fact my travels would have lost a great part of their value, if 
I had not taken your advice and gone to the Prussian capital. One 
has only to know the names of the theological professors, Schleier- 
macher, Marheinepe, Neander, Strauss (the author of the Gliécker- 
tone), in order to know what one has to expect. Here is sound, 
inward, deep, truly literary life and labour ; literature shews itself in 
its true essence ; it comprehends thought and life. I admired Planck, 
but what is Planck compared with Neander? Planck floats on the 
surface; Neander embraces everything, even to the most profound ! 
What study of original authorities, what judgment, what deep religious- 
ness, what earnestness, what clearness and precision in the represen- 
tation, how living, how attractive is the picture of the times which 
Neander delineates! In how masterly a manner does he know how to 
describe the men who were the ruling spirits of their times; with 
what undeviating justice does he apportion praise or blame to each! 
He stands far above Planck; Neander’s prelections will be ever 
memorable to me; they will have decided influence on my church- 
historical labours. His private life is pervaded by enlightened piety ; 
it is simple as the conduct of a village schoolmaster ; his character is 
loveable and unassuming in the highest degree ; he knows in Berlin 
no street but that which leads him to the University ; he knows no 
persons but his professorial colleagues ; but Origen, Tertullian, Augus- 
tine, Chrysostom, St Bernard, the letters of Boniface, and so on, he 
knows them profoundly. His demeanour is, on account of its total 
want of polish, laughable, but no one laughs at him for it ; unbounded 
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is the reverence and love which his students, the respect which his 
colleagues, the regard which the government, shew towards him, I went 
frequently to him, both when he had company and when he was 
alone ; I spoke to him about the great historical events and labours 
which I had in view; about the times of the fall of the mediwval 
papacy, from the period of the transference of the papal residence to 
Avignon, to the councils of Constance and Basle. He said it was an 
important and noble period of history to take up, if one did not, as 
was usually done, bring out only the evil then existing, which indeed 
I am noways disposed to do.’’—(P. 72-4.) 


His impression of the Romanist academical training at 
Breslau are as follows :— 


‘< Breslau, as a Catholic faculty, which still in some measure main- 
tains itself by its opposition to Protestantism, has only to see the 
importance of coming to know such institutions as they ought not to 
be. Dereser is the only liberal Catholic theologian here, but he bit- 
terly complained to me about his position. Warned by previous 
mishaps, he teaches in a higher orthodox manner, and must express 
himself so in all his intercourse with those about him. Scholtz, and 
especially Pelka and Haase, are old men, around whom everything 
has changed, while they remain as before. Kohler is a Jesuit, in 
other respects next to Dereser, the most reasonable of them all. The 
students come generally superficially prepared from the gymnasium ; 
the whole philosophical and theological course is limited to three 
years. ‘The professors, for the most part, are not respected by the 
students. The episcopal ‘‘ Alumnat” is a mere caricature of what a 
clerical seminary ought to be.- Here the young men seem to aim by 
hypocrisy to strive for the respect and love of their superiors, which 
they cannot acquire by intellectual or moral qualifications. A pro- 
found indication of the head at the ‘Gloria patri” is the proof of 
devotion ; the breviary in the hand when a superior approaches, the 
surest prognostic of honestly fulfilling the office of their calling; anda 
casuistical manual for the use of the confessional is about the only 
source of instruction which they care about for becoming good doctors 
in after times. During the three years course there is not one ex- 
amination. All is expected from the consecration which one receives 
from without, nothing from the consecration which one has from 
within.” —(P. 75-7.) 


There is, in two of his latest letters (from Memoirs) to Frau 
Gorres, and Clement Brentano, a singular account of a Tyro- 
lese Extatica named Crescentia Nigglutsch. In the visions and 
stigmata of this poor young woman, Mohler seems fully to have 
believed ! He had seen and conversed with her. 

The Life is not very well arranged. There is a want of 
fusion between the part which we owe to Wérner, and that 
to which we are indebted to Gams. Contradictions on various 
points occur between the two, which probably a little more 
care on the part of the latter might have removed. There is 
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a bitterness of tone towards Protestants, which Méhler him- 
self never showed. We could have desiderated a more full 
account of the intercourse which, during his Munich residence, 
Mohler had with the two Gorres, Baader, the brothers Bren- 
tano, Philipps, and other Romanist celebrities. 

The Bavarian capital was then as much the intellectual 
headquarters of Romanism as the Prussian was of Protestant- 
ism, and something better than the fragmentary and unsatis- 
factory notices in the last chapter of the second section of the 
volume might surely have been forthcoming. 

In both the works before us, Gams has followed the plan of 
indicating publications posterior to the time of Méhler’s life. 
This is useful to the readers of the church history, but seems 
scarcely called for in estimating the reviews. 

Mohler seems to have contemplated the publishing a Church 
History that should, once for all, be for the Germany of our 
day, what the histories of Natalis Alexander, Fleury, and 
Tillemont, had been for their time in France—the Catholic 
Church History. The warm admirer of Neander, he sought to 
be, in this field, his Protestant rival. There were already, and 
the number greatly increased during his latter years, various 
Romanist manuals, of one or two volumes size. But a 
thoroughly satisfactory large history did not exist. The work 
of Count Stolberg was the production, not of a professional 
theologian, but of a well informed layman—all the more zeal- 
ous, indeed, because a convert from Protestantism ; the work 
of Katerkamp was more pleasing and judicious than profound, 
and wanted almost all reference to authorities; there was, 
therefore, abundant scope for Méhler’s ambition. It would 
have been a worthy life-long occupation. But time was not 
given him for it. 

The work on our table is the sketch, not the picture. 
Widely printed as these volumes are, they hardly contain 
more matter than the manual of Ritter; they comprehend 
less matter than the manual of Allzog. And this makes it the 
less satisfactory, when we find some parts of the narrative ela- 
borated at disproportionately great length, while others are 
hurried over. The book is a valuable one to those who are 
entering on the study of church history, but it is disappoint- 
ing to those who have made greater progress in the study. 
We extract some of the remarks on St Bernard :— 


‘‘ Bernard had much to do with allaying the differences in the 
Roman Church, and with bringing back the refractory inhabitants of 
the seven-hilled city to their allegiance, but he had also rendered the 
greatest service to the Church in general; and therefore did not 
shrink from laying before the Pope with the utmost freedom the 
abuses, which he at least believed to have found, especially in the 
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highest ranks of the hierarchy itself. This he effected in the five 
books, ‘ On Consideration of One’s Self.’ The work is dedicated to 
P. Eugenius III., who was chosen to the chair of St Peter in 1145. 
Eugenius was a scholar of Beraard, and belonged to the same order, 
so that the saint thought himself amply justified in giving him a word 
in season. 

‘‘ Bernard had remarked, for he was a keen observer of men, though 
a monk, that persons occupied with public affairs were apt to neglect a 
salutary self-inspection. ‘That his beloved papal pupil might not err 
in this way, he exhorts him to much self-scrutiny, and so obtain man’s 
highest blessing, consecration and union to God. The Pope ought to 
be a pattern for all priests ; the Roman Church for all churches ; the 
Roman state for all states. But the Roman clergy were deficient in 
moral earnestness and moral dignity. Three especial abuses existed,— 
the frequent appeals to Rome, the exemption of abbots and bishops 
from metropolitan control, and the legateeships.”’ 


After giving the essence of the book in these connections, 
Mohler proceeds :— 


‘* This work of St Bernard is an especially important source for the 
history of the papacy in the Middle Ages ; it is so, not only from its 
contents, which make it valuable to every clergyman, for in it is a 
true mirror of clerical life, but also from its presenting a picture of 
the times as they were. We must bear in mind that here St Bernard 
has undertaken the office of a censor,—of a judge of the morals of his 
time. The censor is like the priest at the confessional, one who has 
only the evil before him,—what needs amending. He is silent about 
the good, or he will have it yet better ; he will have the good without 
a shade ; he is always desirous that men should mount from a lower 
to a higher degree of virtue. This is the duty of the censor ; he 
cannot act otherwise. But the funetion of the historian is entirely 
different. It is his business to contemplate offices and persons in the 
mass ; he has to delineate both good and evil, to weigh the one against 
the other, to view the whole bearing of the times, and see what was 
practicable in the circumstances of the case. Appeals were customary 
to Rome, because local judges were either incompetent for their office, 
or had no power to carry out their sentences; legates had often been 
useful by contributing to the extinction of slavery, the making up 
peace between contending neighbours, the revivifying the decaying 
custom of provincial councils.” —(II. pp. 895-405.) 


This defence, however ingenious, really evades the matter of 
Bernard’s accusations. And is every dark page of secular his- 
tory, as well as ecclesiastical, to be softened down because the 
historian may be conceived as passing into the function of a 
censor ? 


Mohler thus describes the later mystical tendency of the 
Middle Ages :— 


‘In the writings of Peter d’Ailly, there are already manifest the 
traces of a mystical direction, which at this period became very 
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powerful, and spread itself in far wider circles than before. His 
famous scholar, John Gerson (1863-1429), also Chancellor of the 
University of Paris, and of great service in the removal of the Western 
Schism, was rightly termed the Mystic. His whole effort was to 
divest interest from argumentative speculation to mysticism. He 
blames the forwardness and combativeness of theologians who often 
lost themselves in mere verbal quibbles. He complains that philo- 
sophy had yielded far too much sway in theology. It was high time 
to educe a mystical theology from repentance and love. The mystical 
theology, says he, is a knowledge of God by experience, of which we 
become possessed in the embrace of uniting love. It is simple and 
foolish, but far more elevated than a boastful wisdom. He prefers to 
Thomas Aquinas St Bonaventura, and alongside of him the Victorines ; 
and of the fathers, Augustine and the supposed Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite. The mystical writings of Gerson are numerous,—we name 
among them his ‘Considerations on Mystical Theology,’ and his 
‘ Treatise on the Mount of Contemplation.’ Gerson does not despise 
a deeper knowledge of the great divine truths, but expects this to 
proceed from a perfection, to which the wearisome efforts of mere 
speculation could not attain, but which would issue out of an immediate 
supernatural contemplation. Nicolas of Clemangis (1860-1440), 
nearly connected with Gerson, and, like him, zealous for the unity of 
the church, in recommending the life of prayer to the heartless specu- 
latists of his time, shews himself here also at one with his friend. 
But especially must we direct attention to a number of men who, pro- 
ceeding from the school of Master Eckhardt (d. 1829), as they wrote 
in the German language, are called the German mystics. The greatest 
among them were John Tauler (d. 1361), Henry Suao (d. 1865), both, 
like Eckhardt, belonging to the Dominican order, and John Ruys- 
brock. Many of them, as the author of the ‘German Theology,’ 
published by Luther, and Master Eckhardt himself, did not keep them- 
selves entirely free from pantheistic errors. One of the most unex- 
ceptionable—the most acceptable fruit of the ‘ Mystik’ of the fifteenth 
century—is the well known little book of ‘The Imitation of Christ,’ 
by Thomas Hammerken, usually called a Kempis (d. 1471).”—(II. 
576-8.) 


The two works on our table will perhaps not extend, but will 
maintain the reputation of Mohler. It might have been in- 
teresting to have had a specimen or two of his sermons. But 
he probably set little store by productions for which, in con- 
stant academical labour, he had, once made a professor, no 
more occasion. He was a learned, candid, and able defender 
of Romanism, but we have no reason to believe that either the 
“ Symbolik,” or any other of his works, has proved the means 
of leading, either in Germany or out of it, any to Rome. Con- 
firm Romanists they may, convert Protestants they will not. 
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IX.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Bishop Percy's Folio Manuscript. Edited by Jounn W. Hares, M.A., 
and Freperick J. Furnivart, M.A., assisted by Professor Camp 
and W. Cuappett, Esq. Vol. I. and Vol. II. Part I. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1867. 


More than a century has elapsed since the ‘‘ Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry” startled the conventional proprieties, and upset the 
critical canons of a dull and formal age, and it is only now that we 
are having a glimpse of the mysterious MS. to which that elegant 
work owed so large a measure of its inspiration. The poor eighteenth 
century has been so well abused, that a reaction in its favour is not 
unlikely to set in. We would not, therefore, swell the chorus of 
detraction, now dying away to feeble echo, further than by remarking, 
that its worst characteristic appears to us to have been a thoroughly 
self-satisfied repose in comfortable doctrines of finality in all things, 
which was fatal to originality in anything. Its literary mechanism, 
good and useful for one generation, because it was its own honest 
devising, and because it yielded appropriate expression to its best 
thoughts, became for two succeeding generations a mere pattern for 
imitation, an external form uninformed by life. An adapted classical- 
ism, bearing about the same resemblance to the ancient models that 
the domestic decorative styles of the age bore to the architecture of 
Greece or Rome, was regarded as the sum of perfection. Everybody, 
with or without an idea to communicate, had acquired a proficiency in 
its manipulation. It was a level dusty highway, whence few had the 
courage to turn aside into green lanes and pleasant fields, for even 
there some absurd pastoral masquerade, with painted shepherdesses, 
would mar the scene. The publication of Dr Percy’s three small 
volumes of ballad lore, in 1765, marked the dawn of a new order of 
things, by ushering in what is known as the romantic school, yet was 
this a timidly vindicated adventure on his part. It is thus we occa- 
sionally see the modest work of the student compassing an object, 
perhaps dimly enough perceived by himself, that no amount of popu- 
lar agitation or extensively organised propagandism could have reached. 
The time was ripe for the change, and other influences were at work 
more or less intelligently in the same direction. Sundry stiff and 
vapid imitations of our early poesy had roused an interest in the 
originals. The recollection of Addison’s admiring reference to the 
glowing words uttered by Sir Philip Sidney over the ballad of the 
Chevy Chase, was still fresh in the minds of an untoward generation, 
which had reared artificial fountains over England’s Helicon. Thomas 
Warton was exhuming the forgotten treasures of our elder poets, and 
Horace Walpole was feeling his way darkly, and with pardonable error, 
to a revival of Gothic taste. These first indications of a great revolu- 
tion in literature and art are now commonplace references, although 
at the time of their manifestation no such results were predicated. 
The influence of the Gothic renaissance, however, has hitherto been 
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chiefly confined to letters. The fine arts are yet of younger and 
sicklier growth in England, but its literature will ever bear imperish- 
able memorials of the bright after-glow of romance. If it culminated, 
as has been said, in the brilliant achievements of Walter Scott, who 
might never have sung of border chivalry but for the happy inspiration 
of the ‘‘ Reliques,” while as a boy he lingered with them under the 
old plantane tree at Kelso, there is still an autumnal glory in the 
Arthurian Idylls of our laureate. In what direction the next transition 
may tend, we are not in a position to speculate. Such questions are 
only answered by the events. Each young modern school, according 
to its predilections, may flatter itself upon a desirable ascendancy, or 
be disquieted with vexing thoughts of neglect and oblivion, but when 
the inevitable change occurs it will assuredly be traced back to its 
inceptive stages. Perhaps, nay more than perhaps, its unmistakeable 
signs are lying unobserved amongst us at this moment. ‘In thus 
dealing with our literature,” however, as Professor Morley has well 
observed, ‘‘ when we parcel it out however aptly into periods of this 
influence and that, let us remember that all such distinctions are in 
their nature arbitrary. Changes of literary taste are never so abrupt 
that all writing in one fashion ceases when a new fashion first becomes 
predominant.” But whatever befalls, we are safe to say that the 
influence of romance is now on the decline. The trick of its style has 
been imitatively caught by hosts of camp-followers, and the term 
romantic has already acquired an equivocal meaning. Its magnificent 
results, nevertheless, are, with us and with our children, an inalienable 
heritage. Possibly the popular element in the romance period, as 
represented in the homely ballad of the common folk, may yet yield 
fresh beauties to our literature, but the praise of high-born dames has 
been sung, and the bravery of knights and squires must sleep at 
Abbotsford. 

Percy has been blamed, say rather savagely attacked, by Ritson 
and others for having dishonestly tampered with the originals of the 
ancient pieces of poetry he gave to the world as the select remains of 
the bards and minstrels. He cannot, however, be charged with moral, 
as with literal, unfaithfulness in this respect, that is, with designedly 
misleading the public ; for in his preface he gave clear notice both 
‘* to the judicious antiquary and to the reader of taste,” that consider- 
able liberties had been taken with the old copies. ‘‘ The editor,” he 
remarked, ‘‘ could seldom prevail on himself to indulge the vanity of 
making a formal claim to improvement, but must plead guilty to the 
charge of concealing his own share in the amendments.” The various 
collections of which he availed himself were duly specified, and many 
of them were within the reach of jealous inquirers. The greater part, 
however, of the poems was “extracted from an ancient folio MS. in 
the editor's possession, which contained near two hundred poems, 
songs, and metrical-romances. This manuscript,” he added, ‘ was 
written about the middle of the last century, but contained composi- 
tions of all times and dates, from the ages prior to Chaucer to the 
conclusion of the reign of Charles I.” The authenticity of the MS. 
was further vouched for by ‘‘ the author of The Rambler, and the late 
Mr Shenstone,” but the former did not stand a willing godfather at 
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its new birth, while the latter would have done his best to disguise it 
in the more fashionable costume of the early Georges. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, its very existence was called in question by those who had 
probably never known the treasures that lay buried in our old poetry, 
save through the medium they reviled. What strikes us, therefore, 
as most unaccountable, is that the bone of contention was not promptly 
removed by the publication of the disputed folio. In 1794, nearly 
thirty years after the first appearance of the ‘‘ Reliques,”—the Bishop 
being yet alive, but, sooth to say, rather put out at his own success, 
and disposed to apologise for his concern with ‘‘ the barbarous pro- 
ductions of unpolished ages,”—a full description of it was given by his 
nephew and namesake, in an advertisement to the fourth edition. 
Here is the account, in certification of which a long muster-roll of 
witnesses is recited,—‘‘ The MS. is a long narrow folio volume, con- 
taining one hundred and ninety-five sonnets, ballads, historical songs, 
and metrical romances, either in whole or in part, for many of them 
are extremely mutilated and imperfect. The first and last leaves are 
wanting ; and of fifty-four pages, near the beginning, half of every 
leaf hath been torn away, and several others are injured towards the 
end; besides, that through a great part of the volume the top or 
bottom line, and sometimes both, have been cut off in the binding.” 
Such then is the outward description of this famous authology, which 
is only now seeing the light, through the indefatigable endeavours of 
Mr Furnivall, who, at the instigation of Professor Child of Massachusetts, 
is thus relieving English antiquaries from a too well-merited reproach. 

Joseph Ritson was in his thirteenth year when the “ Reliques” 
first appeared, and it may plausibly be assumed that they first deter- 
mined the bent of his mind. If so, he was either ungrateful or 
inconsiderate in turning upon his instructor with the ugly snarl he 
did. He was, no doubt, a more accurate critic than Percy, and 
indeed he largely assisted in placing antiquarian studies upon a strict 
and scientific basis, but even his work is now subjected to a scrutiny 
which discloses his want of precision, and his inexcusable liberties 
with early texts. His latest commentator declares ‘all the publica- 
tions of Ritson to be of far less intrinsic value than is commonly 
imagined ;”’ and he ventures the assertion, that “if any one should 
presume, at the present day, to produce texts as abounding in blunders 
as those of the antiquary in question, he would be an object of ridicule 
and contempt to all competent judges of the manner in which early 
English literature should be edited.” Mr Carew Hazlitt has, in this 
and similar deliverances, paid back a few coins of Master Ritson’s 
own mint, which we regret to find in modern literary currency. Of 
the Percy-Ritson controversy, we may briefly observe that the grace- 
ful antiquary having excited the taste, and gradually prepared the 
public palate, it was ready to relish more of the like pabulum, and 
when his industrious follower came to cater for this appetite, it could 
dispense with condiments. The verdict as given by students, it must 
be said, is generally in favour of Ritson, who would have rejoiced in 
the unearthing of this folio, but the popular voice has long been for 
‘‘the heir-male of the ancient Percies,” as the Bishop fondly esteemed 
himself, albeit the son of a grocer at Bridgenorth. The case in con- 
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tention is exhaustively stated by Scott, who judicially sums up all the 
arguments, pro and con, in his introduction to the ‘‘ Border Minstrelsy.” 
Before quitting this minor detail, we may pertinently add, that Dr 
Johnson, while acknowledging that Percy had conferred grace and 
splendour upon the study of antiquity, could not resist the temptation 
to parody his imitations of the ancient rhymes, in such jingles as the 
following :— 


“T put my hat upon my head, 
And walked into the Strand, 
And there I met another man, 

With his hat in his hand.” 


In these lines we may discover two things: the first, that if the old 
ballad had not been popularised, the parody would have been nowhere; 
and the second, that the simplicity of the romantic diction, which 
subsequently inspired the Lake school, was an indignity to be resented 
by the artificial stylists of the day. 

It is time, however, that we gave some brief notice of the contents 
of the Percy folio, and of the manner in which it is being edited. 
But first let us tell how it was recovered from the oblivion which has 
overtaken so many similar collections, in the words of an endorsation 
penned by its moderately appreciative possessor, whose name it will 
ever bear. ‘‘ This very curious old MS.,’’ so runs the inscription, 
‘*in its present mutilated state, but unbound and sadly torn, I rescued 
from destruction, and begged at the hands of my worthy friend 
Humphrey Pitt, Esq., then living at Shiffnal in Shropshire, afterwards 
of Prior Lee near that town, who died very lately at Bath, viz., in 
summer 1769. I saw it lying dirty on the floor under a bureau in the 
parlour; being used by the maids to light the fire.” Much thus did 
Addison encounter The Two Children in the Wood, ‘‘ one of the darling 
songs of the common people,’”’ pasted upon the wall of a country 
house. And glad should we be if in some such fashion we recovered 
any ‘‘ prophane” originals of the Scots ‘‘ Godlie Ballattis,” a reprint 
of which, we may suitably allude to in this connection, as having just 
passed the scrupulous revision of Mr David Laing, The various 
editions of the ‘‘ Reliques of Ancient English Poetry” contain in all 
about one hundred and eighty pieces; whereof ‘‘ some few are of later 
date,” as advertised in the title, to wit, the polished productions of 
such wits as Glover, Tickell, Mallet, and Grainger ; and many others 
are sophisticated versions, adapted from the Pepysian, Ashmolean, or 
other collections. Hence, and from such notice of the celebrated folio 
as has been vouchsafed, we may infer that it was no more exhausted 
than it had been accurately followed. An additional interest thus 
attaches to the printing of the MS., the text of which, we believe, is 
now all in type, although but a portion has been annotated and pub- 
lished. Reckoning the supplementary sheets, the number of pieces 
already issued amounts to one hundred and thirteen, so that, with the 
promised Life of Bishop Percy, subscribers may look for something 
like other eighty-two. We say, subscribers, because they are wanted. 
The preparation of the work has been attended with considerable ex- 
pense in money, and its projectors are naturally desirous to recover 
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the outlay. But it is the outlay in money alone that is wanted back, 
—the labour in love being quite irredeemable,—and a few more 
subscribers at a guinea have still an opportunity of obtaining an 
invaluable literary curiosity, at the bare cost of paper and printing, 
while assisting to relieve from pecuniary obligation those who have 
undertaken this laudable enterprise in the interests of our noble 
language and literature. Having on this wise button-holed our readers, 
and surprised them into the amenities of a bookselling canvass, we 
invite them without more ado to send their subscriptions to Mr 
Farnivall, at No. 3 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London. 

This gentleman, whose name is familiarly associated with the Philo- 
logical and early English Text Societies, is mainly responsible for the 
text of the poems, which has been left substautially as it stands in the 
MS. No attempt has been made to restore earlier readings, where 
arrivable by collation with older and exacter versions, the object 
being to reproduce the long hidden folio of the seventeenth century 
pure and simple. Introductions intended to afford all needful infor- 
mation to the unskilled reader, and well fulfilling that intention, are 
given to the several pieces. The most of them are written by Mr 
Hales, who also contributes an interesting Essay on the Revival of 
Ballad Poetry ; a few of them are reprinted from the ‘ Reliques;”’ 
and Mr Furnivall, besides supervising the entire work, in the midst of 
his other formidable labours, has found time to add a few “ happy 
prologues to the swelling themes” of minstrelsy. One of these is 
prefixed to the legends of Merline and King Arthur's Death, incor- 
porating a statement of the evidence for that hero’s historic existence, 
by Mr Pearson of Oriel College, author of ‘‘The Early and Middle 
Ages of England.” ‘The editor of Le Morte Arthur, from the Harleian 
MS., is well entitled, however, to be heard on this subject, and in his 
yet indeterminate judgment, the true creator of Arthur's story, as we 
know it, is Geoffrey of Monmouth, whose fictions, bred of the ‘ un- 
bridled lust of lying,’’ have enriched the world of art, and become a 
possession for ever. ‘To the brilliant court of Henry II.,” in his 
estimation, ‘‘ we owe the chivalry of the legends; to the crusades of 
the Lionheart the crowning glory of them, in The Quest of the Holy 
Graal, the purity of which has made the Arthur legends shine with a 
moral lustre not their own.’’ Another essay of Mr Furnivall’s has 
arrested our attention. His introductory notice to a poem entitled 
Conscience is so exceedingly admirable, that, by way of best utilising 
the space at our disposal, we shall abandon, in its favour, our original 
intention of quoting and comparing bits of Percy’s folio with his polite 
renderings. It is refreshing to find a living and breathing soul in a 
Dryasdust, not ‘‘ conferring grace and splendour on antiquity,” nor 
attempting to foist our contemporary life upon the past,—putting new 
wine into old bottles, to the spilling of the one and the marring of the 
other,—but honestly endeavouring to discern the life that was actually 
in the past, by the light of human sympathy and conscientious study. 
After a brief reference to the wrongs and oppressions of the poor in 
former and in later times, and shewing that then, as now, there were 
earnest social reformers, and protesters against injustice and abuse,— 
for are not the poor ever with us that we may not disclaim the keep- 
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ing of our brother, but aecomplish our probation in charity ?—the 
writer proceeds to point out that our early literature breathes many a 
patriotic aspiration for truth and right. ‘‘I can bear witness,’”’ he 
declares, ‘‘ to the deep impression made on me by the noble and fervent 
spirits of our early men, rebuking the selfish, denouncing the hard- 
hearted, calling down God’s judgment on the oppressor, striving in 
their time, too, to leave the land bettcr than they found it. As one 
looked backward to these sources of the river of English life, one 
heard a great murmur of wrong rise from the currents, one saw the 
stream turbid with the woes of humble folk, but there were never 
wanting voices ordering the one to be stilled in orderly channels, and 
the other cleared. To their honour, be it said, our early writers were 
on the weak man’s side against the strong, and did what in them lay 
to lessen the vice of the world. It is this which makes the lovers of 
them not only surprised but indignant at the willing and wilful ignor- 
ance in which men of our day remain with regard to them. Our 
moderns will not take a few days’ trouble to master their language ; 
they care little for their thoughts ; but when once the readers of the 
nineteenth, or is it to be the twentieth ? century awake to the recogni- 
tion of the fact that there is an Early English Literature worth study- 
ing, they will be ashamed of their countrymen’s long neglect, and 
gladly acknowledge the value of the treasures they will find—food for 
all the best impulses of the human soul. So far as I know,” he con- 
tinues with genial warmth, and we would modestly endorse his opinion, 
‘* justice has never yet been done to this spirit of our early literature 
by any writer on it, except the latest,—Professor Morley. He, a man 
of mind akin to that of our old men,—ever backing the right and 
fighting the wrong —has come to the old books, and said to them, not 
only, What were you translated or altered from, what manuscripts are 
there of you? but first and mainly, What do you mean? what has 
the spirit of your writer got to say to the spirits of me and men here 
now? And the old bones (that were nothing to so many) have taken 
flesh again, and answered him, have stretched out their hands and 
gript his as a friend’s; and he has put down their answer for us in 
his own way in divers places of his genial and able book,’’—to wit, 
English writers before Chaucer, and English writers from Chaucer to 
Dunbar, of which three vols. are out, and the sequel in course of 
publication by Messrs Chapman and Hall. What green oases in 
antiquarian deserts may we not be guided unto by men who are fired 
with such honest enthusiasm in their work! And that theirs is not a 
disturbing heat of temper prejudicial to coolness of critical judgment, 
but a necessary condition of equanimity, we for our own part are 
satisfied. This general measure of approbation, with special recogni- 
tion of other individual merits, will be accorded by discerning readers 
to all the kindred spirits who have had a hand in editing this work. 
Let us refer to another essay before us, that of Mr Hales, on The 
Robin Hood Ballads. Through the pseudo-historical character of 
this popular hero, he traces the significant lineaments of truth, under- 
lying its mythical features. It was in a degenerate age that Robin 
Hood was classed with thieves and highwaymen. In such part of him 
as really or presumably existed, he was an outlaw in days when law 
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was unequal, tyrannous, and fierce ; and ‘‘an archer bold” among a 
nation that was passionately attached to the use of the longbow, 
whether under its own green leaves or in the battle fields of France. 
But above all, he was a yeoman, not merely as bearing the yew, but 
as the sturdy advocate of the cause of popular freedom. ‘ Robin, 
then,” writes Mr Hales, ‘is the people’s hero. He is the ideal 
champion of their cause ; the helper of their extreme necessities ; their 
great knight-errant and avenger; the representative freeman who 
spurns at the harshness of the laws, especially the forest laws, and 
stoutly upholds his independence ; the more equal distributor of riches, 
transferring from the opulent to the indigent. 


The widow in distress he graciously relieved, 
And remedied the wrongs of many a virgin grieved. 


Thus,”’ it is said, ‘‘ the outlaw of Barnesdale grew to be the acclaimed 
hero of the English commons, as King Arthur became the hero of the 
higher classes. As the aristocratic period passed away, and the third 
estate advanced in power and importance, the great yeoman rivalled 
the great knight. Robin Hood with his merry men of the greenwood, 
Little John, and Scarlet, and Much, displaced King Arthur with his 
knights of the round table, Lancelot, and Gawain, and Tristram. 
The archery meeting presently superseded the joust as the national 
pastime. ‘The lance is shivered, so to speak, and the longbow wins 
the day.’ ‘‘ This hero of the people,” it is added, ‘“‘ was a man after 
the people’s own heart. He reflects the popular character, and is in 
this way most interesting and important. He is open-handed, brave, 
merciful, given to archery and venery, good-humoured, jocular, loyal, 
woman-protecting, priestcraft-hating, Mary-loving, God-fearing, some- 
what rough withal, caring little for the refinements of life, and fond of 
a fight above all things.” We may supplement this sketch by the 
remark, that if Robin Hood were not exactly an ecclesiastical reformer, 
he more or less articulately sang the people’s prelude to the great 
religious revival which followed. While counselling his merry men 
on their predatory sallies to spare the husbandmen who tilleth with 
his plough, and any knight or squire who may prove a good fellow, 
the rapacious churchman is marked as fair game : 


“These byshoppes and these archebyshoppes 
Ye shall them bete and bynde.” 


And there is much in his traditional character that is typical of the 
spirit of Chaucer's words : ‘‘ Thilke that thay clepe thralles ben Goddes 
people ; for humble folk ben Christes frendes ; thay ben contubernially 
with the Lord,—certes, extorciouns and despit of our undirlinges is 
dampnable.” 

Here we must abruptly take our leave of this valuable contribution 
to the history of English language and literature. We should have 
divided our attention with the fantastic old text of the book, but we 
have allowed the uncommon interest of the editorial portion to engross 
our space. We had marked for special reference several passages, 
equally vigorous and delicate, in these rough metrical compositions, 
which we must now let alone; and indeed it were almost impossible, 
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by singular instances, to convey anything like an adequate notion of 
the extent and variety of this poetical miscellany. Its unknown com- 
piler may be credited with the possession of multifarious tastes and 
discursive sympathies, for in such a work as he set himself or others 
to, we may assume an intelligent appreciation. It is an epitome of a 
busy, struggling, fighting, laughing, loving, sorrowing world, thoroughly 
in earnest, full of direct simplicity, and not without its relative lights 
of faith and truth. 


“ Various and strange was the long-winded tale ; 
And halls and knights; and feats of arms displayed ; 
Or merry swains who quaff the nut-brown ale, 
Or sing enamoured of the nut-brown maid ;—”’ 


Thus, and at much unquotable length, sang Beattie of the ‘‘ mighty 
masters of the lay,’ whose acquaintance he chiefly made through 
Percy's rifacimento of this manuscript, and the oral tradition “‘ of the 
north countrie.” Among the first fruits of the romantic revival, 
inaugurated by the ‘‘ Reliques,” was the ‘‘ Gothic structure” of The 
Minstrel, and its author is not to be blamed if he then only discerned 
the life of the dim past in its external aspects. It is a poem which 
not remotely ‘suggested the maturer ‘‘ Minstrel” of Scott, and the 
‘* Childe Harold” of Byron, while it assisted in dissociating the classic 
echo from the simple music of nature. How much of our modern 
literature might have been cast in other moulds, had not certain 
maidservants been interfered with, a hundred years ago, in a matter 
of kindling fuel, it were difficult to say. Larcus. 


The Essays of Elia. By Cuartes Lams. With a Dedication and a 
Preface, hitherto unpublished. Edward Moxon & Co., London. 
1867. 

Eliana : being the hitherto uncollected writings of Charles Lamb. Ea- 
ward Moxon & Co., London. 1867. 

The Essays of Elia and Eliana. By Cuartes Lams. New Edition. 
Bell & Daldy, London. 1867. 


Messrs Moxon & Co., in advertising ‘‘ the only complete and autho- 
rised editions of Charles Lamb’s works,” as issuing irom themselves, 
assure us that the above edition of ‘‘ Elia’’ possesses the author's 
‘‘explanation of his Pseudonym, now published for the first time,” 
and that ‘all other editions are therefore incomplete.” Messrs Bell 
& Daldy assert that their edition of ‘‘ Elia’s Essays’’ is “‘ by far the 
most complete ever published,” and that it appears ‘‘ by arrangement 
with the proprietors, Messrs Moxon & Co.” 

We are unable to reconcile these statements, and content ourselves 
with an indication of the points of difference and agreement between 
the presumably rival editions, in reference to which they are made. 
The preface and the dedication of the first consist respectively of twenty 
and of twenty-one lines, but though so brief, fhey show unmistakeably 
the touch of the vanished hand. The Essays are so perfectly rounded 
off by these characteristic sentences, that we cannot imagine why they 
have been so long withheld. In them we seem to see the “‘ small 
half-clerical man ” receiving his reader at the vestibule, with a hesi- 
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tating pedantry, and with the urbane civility of the old school. The 
explanation of the imperishable pseudonym, however, we certainly 
had somewhere before, although not perhaps in the express words of 
him who lent it so unique a significance. The fact is, that the real 
but shadowy Elia, whose name is so happily perpetuated, was an 
Italian, a fellow-clerk at the South Sea {India] House with Charles 
Lamb, who “ clapt down his name” to avoid personal recognition in 
one of his essays. But this ‘‘ poor Elia, the real (for I am but a coun- 
terfeit) is dead,” writes Lamb in 1821, ‘so the name has fairly de- 
volved to me, [ think; and ’tis all he has left me.” Assuredly, few 
such nominal legacies have been so honoured in the devolution, and 
as to the assumptive legatee, his right there is none to dispute, for 
there is practically no Elia but he. 

But if the one edition of the Essays is ushered in by these few 
words, so essential, as we think, to their extrinsic unity, the other be- 
fore us has restored sundry passages in the text, enclosed in brackets, 
and variegating some eighteen pages, besides furnishing an appendix 
of the fastidious author’s ‘‘ redundancies,’ which, with illustrative 
notes, cover eight-and-twenty. At the first we feared some indiscre- 
tion in these restorations, but are sensible of none, for ‘‘ Elia” having 
passed into history, the quest of the literary ferret is become legiti- 
mate, ‘Suppressed passages” are ever as sweet a temptation as for- 
bidden fruit. Some of those under notice were withdrawn, we are 
told, for purely personal reasons, no longer to be so esteemed; but 
we cannot help thinking that Lamb himself would hardly have appre- 
ciated his present editor’s industry in the matter. For has he not 
specially avowed, ‘‘ no curiosity to disturb the elder repose of MSS.?” 
Those ‘‘ varie lectiones,” he avers, ‘‘ so tempting to the more erudite 
palates, do not disturb and unsettle my faith. I am no Herculanean 
raker. The credit of the three witnesses might have slept unimpeached 
by me.” And again, ina note now printed in the appendix, he says, ‘I 
had thought of ‘ Lycidas’ as of a full-grown beauty—as springing up 
with all its parts absolute-—till, in an evil hour, I was shewn the origi- 
nal written copy of it, together with the minor poems of its author, in 
the library of Trinity, kept like some treasure, to be proud of. I-wish 
they had thrown them into the Cam, or sent them, after the latter 
cantos of Spenser, into the Irish Channel. How it staggered me to 
see the fine things in their ore! interlined, corrected! as if their 
words were mortal, alterable, disposable, at pleasure! as if they might 
have been otherwise, and just as good! as if inspiration were made 
up of parts, and those fluctuating, successive, indifferent! I will never 
go into the workshop of any great artist again, nor desire a sight of 
his picture till it is fairly off the easel: no, not if Raphael were to be 
alive again, and painting another Galatea.” Let us ask the reader if 
these lines do not contain at once the condemnation and the amplest 
justification of the restoring work to which we owe them? It is too 
bad, however, to palm off Lamb's famous letter to Southey,—from 
whence the essay on ‘‘ The Tombs in the Abbey” was extracted,—as 
original matter in the Appendix, considering that Sir Thomas Ta!fourd, 
whose editorial oversight is paraded in justification of these scrapiana, 
had already included it in his careful edition. 
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Then as to the “ Eliana”: we know not to which of the editors 
belongs the credit of so felicitous a title, bestowed upon these ‘‘ excel- 
lent productions of so excellent a writer,” that have been so long 
‘‘underkept and down supprest.” The edition of Messrs Bell & 
Daldy, which appeared first, consists of twenty-eight ‘‘ papers, contri- 
buted to various magazines and miscellanies, which are almost un- 
known to readers of the present day:” whilst that of the Messrs Moxon 
contains all these articles but the last, which is merely the rough 
draft of a letter, given by Talfourd, as re-written, and is additionally 
enriched by other thirty pieces. Of this number, four are styled essays, 
five are tales, six are poems, fourteen are letters, and one is a farce. 
The twenty-seven pieces, common to both editions, are essays. It is 
remarked by the later editor, that ‘‘the king’s chaff is as good as other 
people’s corn,” and we think the proverb very aptly cited in this re- 
ference. With some of the tales most readers are already familiar, 
but several of the essays have only been known by name to the present 
generation, and many others have not even been heard of as such. 
Albeit, not to be compared with Elia’s best and most finished produc- 
tions,” it is thought ‘‘ many of the articles in this collection contain 
some of the finest qualities and peculiarities of his genius ; and most 
of them are, as good old Bishop Hall would say, flowered with the 
blossoms of learning and observation, All true lovers of the gentle, 
genial, delightful Elia,” it is added, ‘‘to whom almost every word of 
their favourite author's inditing is 


‘Farsed with pleasaunce,’ 


will be mightily pleased with these productions of his inimitable pen, 
now first collected together.” Of that there can be no manner of doubt, 
although we certainly had made up our mind for a bit of bookmaking 
on the part of the gleaners after Talfourd. Nevertheless we could 
dispense with the ‘‘ Saturday’s Dinner” of ‘‘ cold lamb,” as served by 
Moxon ; and we prefer Bell and Daldy’s arrangement of the excised 
passages, as bracketted into their original connection. Neither do we 
like the idea of making separate essays out of scraps which their 
author had rejected in the revision. 

‘‘ Eliana” supplies not a few characteristic examples of the style 
of ‘‘ the last of the Latinists,” but we may not here do more than 
simply drop the remark. There are many pieces we should refer to, 
if we had the “‘ time and space” of the philosophers moderately at 
our disposal. The fuller edition of Moxon has two admirable frag- 
ments, which we wish we could quote at length,—one “‘ On the Death 
of Coleridge,” the other the ‘‘ Autobiography of Charles Lamb.” He 
seems never to have recovered from the shock occasioned by the death 
of his great compeer, and his half-uttered lament, “‘ grieving that he 
could not grieve,” is more than pathetic. With a line or two from 
the ‘* briefest autobiography,” which appeared in the New Monthly 
Magazine shortly after the writer’s death, we shall take our hasty 
leave :-— 

“‘ Charles Lamb, born in the Inner Temple, 10th of February 1775; 
educated in Christ’s Hospital; afterwards a clerk in the Accountant's 
office, East India House; pensioned off from that service 1825, after 
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thirty-three years’ service; is now a gentleman at large. Below the 
middle stature ; cast of face slightly Jewish, with no Judaic tinge in 
his complexional religion ; stammers abominably, and is therefore 
more apt to discharge his occasional conversation in a quaint aphor- 
ism, or a poor quibble, than in a set of edifying speeches. A small 
eater, but not drinker; confesses a partiality for the production of the 
juniper-berry ; was a fierce smoker of tobacco, but may be resembled 
to a voleano burnt out, emitting only now and then a casual puff. Has 
been guilty of obtruding upon the public a tale, in prose, called ‘ Rosa- 
mond Gray,’ a dramatic sketch, named ‘ John Woodvil,’ a ‘ Farewell 
Ode to Tobacco,’ with sundry other poems, and light prose matter, 
collected into two slight crown octavos, and pompously christened his 
works, though, in fact, they were his recreations. His true works 
may be found on the shelves of Leadenhall Street, filling some hnn- 
dred folios. He is also the true Elia, whose essays are extant in a 
little volume. He was also the first to draw the public attention to 
the old English dramatists. In short, all his merits and demerits to 
set forth would take to the end of Mr Upcott’s book, and then not be 


told truly. He died 18 , much lamented.* Witness his 
hand—Charles Lamb, 18th April 1827.” Latcvus. 
A Journey in Brazil. By Professor and Mrs Lovis Acassiz. 


Ticknor and Fields, Boston. 1868. 


‘‘ Tt is hardly more than half a century since, owing to the narrow 
policy and jealous disposition of the Portuguese government, the 
greatest traveller of modern times was forbidden to enter the valley of 
the Amazons, while to-day a scientific errand of a similar character is 
welcomed and fostered in every posssible way by the government of a 
nation now independent of Europe.” So writes Professor Agassiz, 
contrasting the denial with which Humboldt was met, with the princely 
reception accorded to himself and his companions, essaying to explore 
the largest river in the world. It was in the year 1865-6 that the 
journey under notice was accomplished, and in the year following those 
great waters were opened to the commerce of all nations. Since that 
recent date the traflic is reported to have been doubled, and the im- 
mense natural wealth of this fertile region is now at last about to be 
rendered more generally available. 

The ignorance which has hitherto prevailed in reference to this 
luxuriant valley is almost as stupendous as its resources, but the one 
is being rapidly dispelled in development of the other. The chief 
Earopean settlements in South America were unfortunately made by 
men of Latin type, who did not carry with them the germs of that 
grand popular creed which is identified with the Reformation; and so, 
if we detach the tropical colouring, we find the face of the new world 
reflecting the effete forms of the old, in so far as the peninsular 
colonists had to do with it. But now, after centuries of stagnation, 
there are indications of approaching prosperity, consequent upon an 





“* To anybody.—Please fill up these blanks.” 
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infusion of liberal ideas from without, which could not originate 
within. The great wave of Revolution—doing the surgeon’s work 
among nations as the Reformation did the physician’s—has rolled 
over those distant lands, and the spirit of independence is gradually 
animating their peoples with unwonted life. It is just a little over 
forty years since Brazil, the largest South American colony, acquired 
a separate political existence, and, allowing for her antecedents, she 
has already made wonderful progress. The form of Catholicism may 
long oppress her, but, as in Europe, that form will have to accommo- 
date itself to altering conditions, and resile before the advance of 
a liberal civilization. The blight of slavery is still upon her, but 
the state professes to have realised the magnitude of the evil, and has 
ostensibly determined upon its gradual removal. Under the pressure 
of the war with Paraguay—only just commenced when Mr Agassiz 
was in Brazil, but still in process, and now threatening the security 
of the empire—large numbers of slaves have obtained their freedom 
by entering the army, and the Emperor has set a good example by 
liberating his black retinue, while the government slaves are also 
about to be manumitted and enlisted. A better motive and method 
might have been wished, but we must accept the fact as a sign of the 
beginning of the end. The Indians are also somewhat cruelly, 
although it is said illegally, pressed into war service, and this volume 
gives most unpleasant accounts of recruiting operations among the 
poor creatures. But the most discouraging feature in the country is 
the character of its population ; the disproportion of the white element, 
which is only a fourth part of the whole five millions, and the extensive 
intermixture of races. The greater part of the Amazonian popu- 
lation consists of mulattos, mamelucos, and cafuzos, with all the 
various blends of these hybrids,—a heterogeneous amalgam of the 
weaker qualities of the three primary constituents, white, Indian, and 
negro. The present ruler over the abnormal peoples inhabiting this 
magnificient territory, is said to be a most humane and enlightened 
prince. He devotes his entire energies to the welfare and advance- 
ment of the country; it is his care that wise and equal laws be 
enacted, although their enforcement is often attended with difficulty, 
and he has gathered around him a staff of enterprising and intelligent 
men to assist him in the furtherance of his plans for improving the 
condition of the people, and developing the resources of the empire. 
He evinces the utmost readiness to avail himself of all friendly co- 
operation, and is deeply interested in scientific undertakings within 
his dominions. One is thus prepared to hear of the cordiality with 
which Mr Agassiz was received, and of the truly imperial facilities 
granted to his expedition. Its expenses were generously defrayed out 
of the private purse of a New England gentlemen, but the liberal en- 
couragement extended by Dom Pedro II., both personally and through 
his official representatives, contributed materially to their reduction, 
while ensuring its ultimate success. 

Professor Agassiz, a native of Switzerland, has now been upwards 
of twenty years resident in the United States, of which he became a 
naturalised citizen in 1868. ‘At the moment when a general distrust 
of republican institutions prevailed in Europe,” we learn that ‘it was 
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a satisfaction to him to testify, by some personal and public act, his 
confidence in them.’ His great scientific reputation need not be des- 
canted on in this place. Notwithstanding that some see occasion to 
differ from him in his geological and anthropological theories, his 
eminent name is universally associated with the progress of natural 
science. It was after his health had been impaired by close applica- 
tion to his studies, that some relaxation was deemed advisable, and his 
life-long desire to visit Brazil determined the direction in which it was 
to be sought—the essential accessory of pleasant occupation being 
there also to be found. He felt, however, that single-handed he 
could accomplish but little in the way of exploration, and while so 
brooding, a very business-like proposal came quite unsolicited from 
Mr Nathaniel Thayer, to whom it thus appears we are indirectly in- 
debted for this interesting journal. ‘‘ You wish, of course,” he suid 
to Mr Agassiz, ‘‘ to give your journey a scientific character ; take six 
assistants with you, and I will be responsible for all their expenses, 
personal and scientific.” This liberal and unexpected offer was 
promptly accepted, and we need not add that its brief and broad terms 
were fully implemented. In the same generous manner the proprietors 
of two lines of steamers afforded the expedition a free transport, the 
first to Rio de Janeiro, and the second back to New York. Before 
sailing, the party of experts received an accession in volunteers, but 
not the least important member was the accomplished lady who has 
written for our delight this pleasant narrative of travel—a narra- 
tive happily interwoven with the extempore lectures, letters, and 
observations of her learned husband. 

After spending some little time at Rio, planning the proposed 
ascent of the Amazons, and holding interviews with the Emperor, who 
courteously permitted one of his chief engineers, Major Coutinho, an 
oflicer possessing special familiarity with the Amazonian regions, to 
accompany the expedition, its members coasted northward again as 
far as Para. This is the chief city on the delta of the mighty river, 
although, strictly speaking, it stands at the mouth of another river 
flowing into the Atlantic on the south side of the formidable island 
which blocks up the mouths of the Amazons. It is necessarily the 
head-quarters and starting-point of up-river voyages, and it was here 
that Mr Bates, the English naturalist, who passed eleven years in the 
‘Mediterranean of South America,’ as this vast terraqueous valley is 
ealled by the Brazilians, first arrived in 1848. It may be instructive 
here to note, as evidencing the exuberant profusion of life in this 
tropical wilderness, that, while Mr Bates obtained 1200 species of 
insects, Mr Agassiz collected nearly 2000 different species of fishes 
within its area. The significance of the latter figures beeomes apparent 
to the non-scientific reader, when he is told that all the rivers of 
Europe united, from the Tagus to the Volga, do not nourish more than 
150 species of fresh-water fishes. These researches having multiplied 
by twenty all the previously known Amazonian species, may well claim 
to have wrought a revolution in Ichthyology. But such discoveries 
were not to be made at Para, whither only, as yet, we have followed the 
expedition. It was conveyed thence in one of the well-appointed 
steamers of the Brazilian line up the river to Manaos, the central 
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town on the Amazons, at the embouchure of the Rio Negro, its chief 
northern affluent. The steamer, which had been placed entirely at the 
disposal of the party, tarried from time to time on the route in order 
to afford better opportunities of observation. With a view to extend 
the area of research, Mr Agassiz also broke up his party into detach- 
ments, which were dispersed in various directions. The principal 
tributaries of the great river were thus navigated, and a wide field 
obtained for collectimg specimens. Leaving Manaos, the party re- 
maining with the Professor embarked in the regular steamer for 
Tabatinga, the remotest Brazilian town on the frontiers of Peru, and 
called at various stations in passing. Before reaching Tabatinga it 
was matter of serious debate with Mr Agassiz whether, at that point, 
he should not at once pass into Peru to visit the first spur of the 
Andes, with the purpose of ascertaining if any vestiges of glaciers were 
to be found in the valleys, or whether he should make that frontier 
town the limit of h's ascent, and continue his investigation of the dis- 
tribution of fishes in the Solimoens or upper Amazons. This state of 
uncertainty was shortly removed in the following singular manner : 
‘‘ Yesterday morning,” writes Mrs Agassiz, dating the entry in her 
journal from Teffe, ‘“‘a most unexpected adviser appeared in the 
midst of our council. Insignificant in size, this individual nevertheless 
brought great weight to the decision. The intruder was a small fish 
with his mouth full of young ones. The practical plea was irresist- 
ible,—embryology carried the day. A chance of investigating so 
extraordinary a process of development, not only in this species, but 
in several others said to rear their young in the same fashion, was not 
to be thrown away.’’ Accordingly, at, Tabatinga, where, by the by, 
four members of a Spanish scientific commission were encountered, the 
leisurely descent of the river commenced, although a collecting party 
was left there, and another was despatched up the Putumayo and the 
Hyutahy. Such a bare outline of the track of these explorations is 
needful to shew the ground that was traversed with results so largely 
contributing to our knowledge of natural history. At Teffe then, where 
the “queer fish” had turned up, about 200 miles below Tabatinga, 
the first considerable halt was called. We take this to have been the 
small town of Ega, visited by Mr Bates, and situated at the mouth of 
the river Teffe, flowing from the south into the Solimoens. The 
account of the brief sojourn in the wild solitudes of this locality is 
highly picturesque, as indeed are the glowing descriptions given in 
this narrative of the multitudinous life, luxuriant vegetation, and 
gorgeous scenery of this immense equatorial valley, fretted by its 
gigantic water-system. These passages are full of exquisite poetry, 
and of what, for want of a better name, we must call romance. The 
fairy scenes that are called up in our imagination as we read these 
pages, are perfectly enchanting, although there is a singular lack of 
adventure throughout the book. It is not so exciting as the recent 
works on African travel, and there is scarcely such a thing as a hard- 
ship recorded as having been endured, for in truth the worthy Pro- 
fessor may be said to have travelled en prince. Less distinguished 
travellers would therefore do well to bear in mind that, while the 
river steamers possess every comfortable requisite, there is not a 
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decent hotel throughout the whole length of the Amazons, and had 
better provide themselves with such letters as will secure accommoda- 
tion in private houses. The lady who considerately gives us this hint 
has got quite accustomed, however, to carry her hammock with her, 
and sling herself up in an Indian hut, with a sense of enjoyment 
somewhat akin to that associated with a pic-nie under difficulties. 
Following our party of Savans, we find them continuing their royal 
progress from Teffe, where they spent a month, down again to Manaos. 
At this point, to put it accurately, the majestic volume of waters, 
known in their mid-career as the Solimoens, and higher in their 
course between Peru and Ecuador, known as the Maranon, first 
assume the undisputed title of the Amazons. Our best atlases convey 
but a faint, and frequently erroneous, idea of the nature and magni- 
tude of the basin of the Amazons, which is well characterised by Mr 
Agassiz as ‘‘ a fresh water ocean with an archipelago of islands ;"’ and 
the valley of the Amazons he describes to be ‘‘ not a valley in the 
ordinary sense, bordered by walls or banks enclosing the waters which 
flow between, but on the contrary a plain some seven or eight hundred 
miles wide, and between two and three thousand miles long, with a 
slope so slight that it hardly averages more than a foot in ten miles.” 
The work before us is unaccompanied by chart or plan, but to that of 
Mr Bates is appended a sketch map of the main bed of the river, 
fuller than any we have yet seen, and shewing distinctly the exten- 
sive studding of islands. Not less remarkable are the number and size 
of the tributaries, and their intricate connections with the main stream, 
here insulating large tracts of land, and there eddying into broad lakes. 
“Indeed, all these rivers,” it is said, ‘‘are bound together by an 
extraordinary network of channels, forming a succession of natural 
highways, which will always make artificial roads to a great degree 
unnecessary.” And, it might have been added, to a still greater 
degree impracticable to construct, for even pedestrianism is well nigh 
impossible to the amphibious denizens of this region. In addition to 
the broader channels, there are innumerable lesser creeks, igarapes, as 
they are styled, overspread with leafy canopies, and teeming with 
tropical life ; and we are sadly tempted to take our readers on a lazy 
canoe excursion up one of those cul-de-sac boat-paths, but, as they 
might be seduced to linger for an indefinite period in such indolent 
retreats, we had better take them down river at once. We cannot 
move, however, without the Professor, and he is off on several excur- 
sions. The central situation of Manaos, rendering it a convenient 
point d’ appui, we find him and his fellow travellers there now and 
anon during the best part of three months spent in exploring the Rio 
Negro and the Mauhes. He visited an important lake on the western 
side of the former, which geographers have seen fit to ignore, and the 
latter is described in most maps as the Furo Uraria. It is the long 
and wide channel which, branching off from the river Madeira, and 
being fed by eight considerable streams, two whereof are known as 
Mauhe, greater and less, connects itself at both ends with the Amazons, 
and secludes the great island of Tupinambaranas. This island is in 
the middle of one of those bewildering labyrinths, ‘‘ which,” in the 
words of Mr Agassiz, ‘‘ would be in itself an extensive river-system in 
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any other country, but is here absolutely lost in the world of waters, 
of which it forms a part.”’ It is clear that steam navigation will do 
more for this aquatic region than railroads. 

While on these excursions favourable opportunities of intercourse 
were had with the Indian aborigines, which we know to be of a lower 
physique than those of North America, although they display a greater 
aptness for learning. They have in fact not only adapted themselves 
in degree to the external forms and more civilised modes of the whites, 
but, as has been said, they are even blending their blood with that of 
their civilisers and their negro bondsmen, in a manner and to an 
extent quite unknown in the North, where such affinities would seem 
fortunately to be lacking. At the same time that one sees in them 
the successors, on the same soil, of the races who founded the ancient 
civilisations of Mexico and Peru, so much beyond any social organisa- 
tions known to have existed among the northern tribes, it is undeni- 
able that their intermixture with European and African races is yield- 
ing an enfeebled population. On this point Professor Agassiz very 
strongly insists, ‘‘ Let any one,” he says, ‘‘who doubts the evil of this 
mixture of races, and is inclined, from a mistaken philanthropy, to 
break down all barriers between them, come to Brazil. He cannot 
deny the deterioration consequent upon an amalgamation of races 
more widespread here than in any other country in the world, and 
which is rapidly effacing the best qualities of the white man, the negro, 
and the Indian, leaving a mongrel nondescript type, deficient in phy- 
sical and mental energy.”” And in another place he remarks that 
‘*the white population has done little to civilise the Indians beyond 
giving them the external rites of religion, and that it presents the 
singular spectacle of a higher race, receiving the impress of a lower 
one, of an educated class adopting the habits and sinking to the level 
of the savage.” The necessity therefore may well be stated for a 
better class of whites, and more of them, before any fair beginning can 
be made in developing the resources of the country. Indeed, so 
ignorant and helpless is the bulk of the Amazonian population, that, 
in the midst of unparalleled profusion, famine itself is not unknown, 
owing to the want of ordinary foresight. And if agriculture is almost 
entirely neglected in the country, the towns are nearly lacking in the 
vigour and stir of commercial life. On descending the river, Mrs 
Agassiz remarked in those that were visited, a uniform aspect of 
neglect and hopeless inactivity, notwithstanding the beauty of their 
situation, and the fertility of the surrounding soil. Of the town Monte 
Alégre, which may be held representative of the rest, this lady has 
carried home with her an impression more sad than gay. Though one 
of the earliest Portuguese settlements, it is by all accounts rather 
decreasing than increasing in population. ‘‘In the midst of the 
public square,” so runs the melancholy description, ‘‘ there stands 
what seems at first to be the ruin of a large stone church, but which 
is in fact the framework of a cathedral begun forty years ago, and 
standing unfinished to this day. Cows are pastured in its grass-grown 
aisles, and it seemed a rather sad memorial bespeaking a want of pros- 
perity in the place. There is here as everywhere a general aspect of 
incompleteness and decay, and an absence of energy and enterprise, 
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making the lavish gifts of nature of no avail. In the midst of a 
country which should be overflowing with agricultural products, neither 
milk, nor butter, nor cheese, nor vegetables, nor fruit are to be had. 
You constantly hear people complaining of the difficulty of procuring 
even the commonest articles of domestic consumption, when in fact 
they ought to be produced by every landowner. ‘The agricultural dis- 
tricts in Brazil are rich and fertile, but there is no agrarian popula- 
tion. The nomad Indian floating about in his canoe, the only home 
to which he has a genuine attachment, never striking root in the soil, 
has no genius for cultivating the ground.’”’ Nature is so prolific that 
her bounties when in season are gathered at random, and when in her 
necessarily parsimonious alternations, there follow intervals of dearth. 
If an accession of the more persistent and provident qualities of the 
Northern race, roughly styled Anglo-Saxon, be desiderated, as we 
gather from the learned professor’s remarks, he certainly does his best 
to re-assure intending settlers on the score of climate, which he states 
to be in the main salubrious, and far more moderate in temperature 
than is commonly supposed. The prevalence of intermittent fevers, 
malarious diseases, and leprosy, is however an ugly item in the in- 
ventory, and although Mr Bates avers that foreigners are not liable to 
the last of these, he tells us of his personal acquaintance with the 
others. 

The exploring party spent nearly three months in the vicinity of 
Manaos before sailing down the Amazons, now greatly increased in 
volume by the periodical rains. The continual vapour-bath induced 
by the summer heat, which is said to be so great that one cannot move 
ten steps without being drenched in perspiration, now gives place to 
another, in which the atmosphere itself is exhaling with moisture ; and 
yellow fever and dysentry frequently hold revel until spring. Every- 
thing is penetrated with dampness ; and when the hot sun comes out . 
upon the soaked and steaming earth, it is far more injurious than in 
the dry season. It was now the middle of winter, but in that mono- 
tonous green world, where the chief variations consist only in a little 
more or less heat and moisture, the seasons are very imperfectly dis- 
tinguishable to northern eyes. The semi-annual changes of the river 
level, however, impart a new aspect to the country, and a different 
character to the landscape. The old landmarks are obliterated, banks 
are overflowed, rocks are covered, cascades and channels are drowned 
out, and strange burdens are borne seawards on the yellow flood. 
These consist of quantities of detached grass, shrubs and timber, with 
soil attached ; floating gardens, sometimes half an acre in extent, 
generally inhabited by water birds, and occasionally by large animals, 
such as deer and tigers. But we must also take the tawny river at 
the flood, if we would be led to the end of our story. Passing Villa 
Bella, Obydos, Santarem, and Porto de Moz, where a large volunteer 
collection of fishes awaited Mr Agassiz, we touch at Gurupa and Taja- 
puru, and finally reach Para again,—that is to say, Professor Agassiz 
did, in February 1866, having spent six months up the Amazons. 
From Para, excursions to the coast were made, and the great island 
of Marajo was visited: thus were other seven weeks passed in the 
delta, as ordinary men like ourselves will call it, after being told that 
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there is no proper delta there. There being no mention of the matter, 
it was probably too early in the season to observe the strange conflict 
of waters which takes place at spring-tide at the mouths of the Ama- 
zons, when the colossal wave of the Atlantic overwhelms the majestic 
flow of the river, with the roar of a vaster Niagara. The immense 
collections made by the expedition, in all departments of natural his- 
tory, but chiefly ichthyological, were despatched home, free of charge, 
by the United States consul at Para; and the industrious collectors 
coasted thence back to Rio de Janeiro to take a state leave of Brazil 
at its capital, stopping at Ceara on the way, and making a dash on the 
interior, As regards the important scientific results of the journey, 
they are rather hinted at than specified in this narrative, as the work 
of comparison, classification, and description must necessarily be the 
slow labour of many years. The only purely scientific chapter in the 
book is that on the physical history of the Amazons, and it is entirely 
taken up with the geological formations in the valley, and illustrations 
of the glacial theory. 

With a description of Rio de Janeiro and its public institutions, and 
discriminating remarks on the political, social, and religious condition 
of Brazil, this interesting volume comes to a close. Mrs Agassiz dis- 
covers an utter want of harmony between the institutions and the 
actual condition of the people. ‘* May it not be,” she asks, ‘ that 
a borrowed constitution, in no way the growth of the soil, is, after all, 
like an ill-fitting garment, not made for the wearer, and hanging loosely 
upon him? There can be no organic relation between a truly liberal 
form of government and a people for whom, taking them as a whole, 
little or no education is provided, whose religion is administered by a 
corrupt clergy, and who, whether white or black, are brought up under 
the influence of slavery. Liberty will not abide in the laws alone ; it 
must have its life in the desire of the nation, its strength in her resolve 
to have and to hold it.” The writer of these strictures had abundant 
means of observation in the best society of the country, and she is 
naturally inclined to look at the bright side of things ; but the darker 
shades predominate. The sombre character of the people is typical of 
that moral melancholy which has infected her. With a sympathetic 
feminine touch, she depicts the dreary and monotonous life of the 
Brazilian senhora ; and if the position of woman in any country be a 
true criterion of its progressive or defective civilization, judgment must 
go against Brazil. The old Portuguese notions about shutting women 
up, and making their home life as colourless as that of a cloistered 
nun, still prevail in most parts of the stereotyped colony. Many a 
Brazilian lady, it seems, passes day after day without stirring beyond 
her four walls, searcely ever shewing herself at the door or window, for 
she is always in slovenly dishabille, unless she expects company. She 
cannot go out of her house, except under certain conditions, without 
awakening scandal. Her education, although including a little French 
and music, leaves her wholly unacquainted with the most common 
topics of interest; the world of books is closed to her; she knows 
little of the history of her own country, and less of that of others ; she 
is hardly aware that there is any religious faith except the uniform one 
she finds around her ; indeed, of all but her own stifled existence—at 
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which it is something to say that she repines—she is profoundly 
ignorant. The senhora thus, it is said, either sinks contentedly into 
a vapid, empty, aimless life, or frets against her chains, and is discon- 
tented and useless. In this connection we may note the terribly 
significant fact that books are seldom or never to be met with in 
Brazilian houses, not even the fazendas of the wealthy planters. But 
we fear we have drawn overmuch upon the patience of our readers, 
who may fail to derive, through our summary, a measure of that in- 
terest we have found in perusing this work. We have attempted no 
criticism, for so far as that implies fault-finding, we have none to make ; 
and our approval of the book is, we think, fully implied. Let us con- 
clude by retailing a very characteristic incident, more suggestive of the 
actual state of Brazil than many tables of statistics. It is Mrs Agassiz 
again whom we quote— 

«* The other day, in the neighbourhood of Rio, I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a marriage between two negroes, whose owner made 
the religious, or as it appeared to me on this occasion, irreligious 
ceremony, obligatory. The bride, who was as black as jet, was 
dressed in white muslin, with a veil of coarse white lace, such as the 
negro women make themselves, and the husband was in a white linen 
suit. She looked, and I really think she felt diffident, for there were 
a good many strangers present, and her position was embarrassing. 
The Portuguese priest, a bold, insolent looking man, called them up, 
and rattled over the marriage service with most irreverent speed, 
stopping now and then to scold them both, but especially the woman, 
because she did not speak loud enough, and did not take the whole 
thing in the same coarse, rough way that he did. When he ordered 
them to come up and kneel at the altar, his tone was more suggestive 
of cursing than praying, and having uttered his blessing, he hurled 
an amen at them, slammed the prayer-book down on the altar, 
whiffed out the candles, and turned the bride and bridegroom out of 
the chapel with as little ceremony as one would have kicked out a 
dog. As the bride came out, half-crying, half-smiling, her mother 
met her, and showered her with rose leaves ; and so this act of conse- 
eration, in which the mother’s benediction seemed the only grace, 
was over. I thought what a strange confusion there must be in these 
poor creatures’ minds, if they thought about it all. They are told 
that the relation between man and wife is a sin, unless confirmed by 
the sacred rite of marriage ; they come to hear a bad man gabble over 
them words which they cannot understand, mingled with taunts and 
abuse which they understand only too well; and side by side with 
their own children grow up the little fair-skinned slaves, to tell them 
practically that the white man does not keep himself the law he im- 
poses onthem. What a monstrous lie the whole system must seem 
to them, if they are ever led to think about it all. I am far from 
supposing that the instance I have given should be taken as represent- 
ing the state of religious instruction on plantations generally. No 
doubt there are good priests who improve and instruct their black 
parishioners ; but it does not follow because religious services are 
provided, that there is anything which deserves the name of religious 
instruction. It would be unjust not to add the better side of the 
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question in this particular instance. The man was free, and I was 
told that the woman had received her liberty and a piece of land from 
her master as her marriage dower.” 

On the whole, it appears to us that, while dispassionately balancing 
its merits and demerits, Professor Agassiz takes a more hopeful view 
of the future of this country, than the lady’s narrative alone would 
warrant. It may be he has visions of northern traders and specu- 
lators in the rear. He deeply feels that there are elements of a high 
progress in Brazil, that it has institutions which are shaping the 
country to worthy ends, and that it has a nationality already active, 
shewing its power at the present moment in carrying on one of the 
most important wars ever undertaken in South America. In her 
conflict with Paraguay, he reckons Brazil among the standard-bearers 
of civilisation. That war, he affirms, originated in honourable pur- 
poses, and is not maintained for selfish ends. And he adds, that ‘‘it 
deserves the sympathy of the civilised world ; for it strikes at a tymn- 
nical organization, half-clerical, half-military, which, calling itself a 
republic, disgraces the name it assumes.”’ 

Laicus. 
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Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie. Herausgegeben von A. 
HitGEnFELD, Doctor und Professor der Theologie in Jena. Elfter 
Jahrgang. Erstes Heft. Leipzig. London: Williams & Norgate. 
1868. 


This quarterly journal for scientific theology has won for itself a good 
place, during the past eleven years of its existence, among the number 
of theological journals in Germany. The Lutheran University of Jena, 
in the Grand-Duchy of Saxe-Weimar, originated in the time of the 
Reformation. As the scene of the labours of the philosophers Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel, it attained to great celebrity at the close of the 
last and the beginning of the present century. These professors were 
ultimately removed to Berlin; but their lectures to the crowds of 
admiring students who gathered round them at Jena, gave a powerful 
impulse to the course of speculation pursued at that university. They 
impressed upon it the character which it long retained. It has now, 
however, recovered from the blighting influence of Rationalism, and 
holds a very respectable position among German universities. Dr 
Hilgenfeld is its chief ornament. He is the author of a valuable work 
entitled ‘‘ Novum Testamentum extra Canonem receptum,’’ containing 
such remains of antiquity as,‘‘ Clementis Romani Epistolx,” ‘‘ Barnabe 
Epistola,” ‘‘ Herme Pastor,” &c., illustrated by a critical commentary 
and notes. He is also a frequent contributor to the journal he edits. 
The number mentioned above, the first of the current year, contains 
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five papers. The first is by Dr Hanne, Professor ot Theology at the 
Evangelical Protestant University of Greifswalde. The subject of it 
is the Origin of the Human Race viewed in relation to Modern Theism. 
The conclusion of the article, containing the results to which the author 
is conducted, will be given in next number. We have here also the 
continuation and conclasion of a critical commentary on the Gosrel of 
Matthew, by Dr Hilgenfeld. The third article is by Rénsch of Loben- 
stein. The author introduces his subject as follows :— 

‘The treasury of manuscripts, gathered together by the industrious 
monks from Ireland, at the monastery of Bobbio, near Alessandria, 
from which already the so-called ‘ Fragment of Muratori’ was obtained 
last century,—a fragment of great value as regards the history of the 
New Testament canon,—has recently yielded a second gift to the 
theological world of considerable importance. This second fragment be- 
longs to the department of Jewish Apocryphal literature. In a torn and 
dilapidated condition, it had been deposited in the Ambrosian library 
of Milan. The learned custodian of the library, A. M. Ceriani, has 
deciphered it and put it in order, and published it along with other 
manuscripts}which have been also rescued from destruction. This 
parchment fragment, consisting of eight cartons, written in the Latin 
language, in the idiom of Italy, but very probably translated from a 
Greek original, is without division of words, and only very seldom is 
any punctuation in uncial letters to be met with. Hence it has been 
concluded that the codex belongs to the sixth century, and was pro- 
bably brought from Ireland by Columban, the founder of the monas- 
tery. We have here exclusively to do with that part of the Fragment 
lately brought forth from the halls of the Ambrosian library, which 
contains the beginning of the ‘ Assumptio Mosis,’ or ‘ AvaAn is 
Mwuveéws,’ which was from the second to the eleventh century of the 
Christian era, an important devotional book of the ancient church. It 
is not only expressly quoted by several ancient fathers of the church (as 
Origen, Didymus of Alexandria, and Evodius), but also in the acts of the 
Nicene Synod, as the Adscensio, or the Assumptio, of Moses. It is 
of considerable importance to the Biblical critic, as having a bearing 
on the judgment that may be formed regarding the Epistle of Jude 
and the second Epistle of Peter of our New Testament canon.” 

‘* As might have been supposed, so interesting a fragment drew to- 
ward it, as soon as it appeared, the attention of several men of note in 
Germany. These vied with each other in their endeavours partly to 
remove the difficulties of the hand-writing, partly to fill up the blanks 
which were found in it, and partly to explain the import of the text 
thus restored. We particularly make thankful recognition of the able 
performances in this direction of these two learned men who had al- 
ready distinguished themselves by their labours in kindred departments 
of scientific pursuit, viz., Professor Hilgenfeld of Jena, and Professor 
Volkmar of Zurich.”’ 


The work of Dr Hilgenfeld, referred to by Rénsch, was published in 
1866, It appeared as an appendix to his edition of the Letters of 
Clemens Romanus, under the title of ‘‘ Mosis Assumptionis quae 
supersunt primum edita et illustrata.’”’ Volkmar’s work was published 
last year. It is entitled ‘‘ The Prophecy and the Ascension of Moses.” 
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It is a translation of the Fragment into the German language, with a 
facsimile of the codex and the chronological table. Rénsch uses Volk- 
mar’s edition in the remarks he makes on the subject. His paper is 
a contribution towards the clearing up of certain difficulties in the 
language of this remarkable document. The peculiar construction of 
sentences, and the government of words found in it,—such ¢.g. as in 
the phrases ‘‘ sine querellam,” ‘“‘ palam omnem plebem,” &c., &c.,— 
he accounts for by referring them to the forms of expression then in 
use among the people of Italy and of the provinces, who hesitated not 
to violate the rules of grammar observed by the classical writers. The 
article shews wonderful research, and a great breadth of observation. 
It contains an immense mass of verbal parallelisms, from many sources, 
intended to illustrate the remarkable usage of words and expressions 
found in this ancient manuscript. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken. Jahrgang. 1868. Zweites Heft. 


In this old and well-known quarterly journal of theological litera- 
ture, there is always a good supply of valuable and ably written 
articles. This part contains (1.) an elaborate article on ‘ Justification 
by Faith,” by Dr C. J. Riggenbach, Professor in the Swiss University 
of Basel, who is already favourably known as the author of “ Die 
Mosaische Stiftshiitte ” (the Mosaic Tabernacle), a second edition of 
which was published last year, and ‘‘ Die Zeugnisse fiir das Evan- 
gelium Johannes,” which contains a comprehensive and lucid state- 
ment of the evidences in favour of the genuineness of the Gospel of 
John. In the article before us Riggenbach says, ‘‘ The doctrine of 
Justification by Faith, which was, in the time of the Reformation, 
one of the chief points of severance between the two confessions, and 
by Luther was designated ‘ Articulus Stantis et cadentis ecclesie,’ 
and was regarded by the reformers generally as the very palladium of 
Christianity, has been defended since the time of the reign of Ration- 
alism not always in the old way. Many protestants have, in their 
advocacy of it, approached the popish form of the doctrine ; yea, even 
men who have hitherto stood forth as the zealous representatives of 
the church doctrine, have occasionally uttered expressions which 
would have been sternly repudiated in the time of ecclesiastical strict- 
ness. Even Hengstenberg, in his discourse on the Epistle of James 
(Evang. Kirchen-Zeitung, Nov. 1866), has, with many excellent 
remarks, recorded opinions which scarcely agree with the old protes- 
tant church doctrine.” 

‘«« What, however, has at present induced us to direct attention to 
the doctrine in question is, the highly important contribution on this 
subject by Romang in the Studien und Kritiken, I. and I1., 1867. It 
is interesting, in treating this subject, to compare him with Dillinger, 
who has discussed the same question in his great work, ‘ Christen- 
thum und Kirche in der Zeit der Grundlegung’ (1860). Here we 
meet with a Roman Catholic, with whom the polemic against Protes- 
tantism passes quite into the background, because he writes alto- 
gether as a biblical theologian. While in some things he shews the 
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doctrine of his church, in others he expresses himself almost more 
protestantly than Romang the Protestant; yet, on the other hand, 
he especially applies himself to build up a system of doctrine more in 
harmony with the education and the philosophy of the present day, 
than with the doctrinal statements of the ancient church. He handles 
the question more as a philosopher than as a theologian. He seems 
to attach little importance to his theological training.” 

‘<The fact from which Romang takes his start is one that is indis- 
putably manifest, viz., the estrangement of very many in our times 
from the church and the church forms of Christianity, and the wide 
diffusion of a spirit of hostility to all that is called dogma, or is 
dogmatic. As a means of remedying this state of things, many 
recommend the formation of a people’s church, without any dogmas, 
to which it is more than doubtful whether the name of church could 
at all be given; for Romang rightly observes that, without some 
agreement in matters of doctrine and common persuasion, as to the 
chief points, no church can stand. The endeavour to gain the 
educated classes who are estranged from the church by concessions, 
which would go the length of giving up the very foundations of the 
gospel, can never truly gain a single individual. They seek to per- 
suade the children of this world, as an unconscious mass, and, so to 
speak, in an anonymous way, that they are much better Christians 
than they had thought themselves to be. Truly it is not so with the 
gospel, that its salvation is obtained in so unconscious a way. 
Naturalism is not Christianity. If there is in the sphere of politics a 
method of concession which leads to the beheading of the king, so 
there is, in matters affecting the gospel, a concession which leads to 
the shipwreck of the faith. I am not to be misunderstood, as if I 
regarded Romang as specially an enemy. The following paper will 
shew how much I respect him, even when I am constrained to oppose 
him.” 

After thus introducing his subject, and expressing his great satis- 
faction at finding so much that is commendable in Doéllinger, Riggen- 
bach proceeds to deal with his subject under the following heads :— 
1. Common fundamental principles; 2. Justification only by faith ; 
3. In what sense is justification by faith? (a.) Justification by 
faith is not a false judgment of God; (b.) It gives no countenance to 
a state of moral slumber; (c.) Faith is not viewed as a virtue, but as 
a laying hold of Christ. 4. Is justification an act, or a progressive 
work? 5. Paul and James. As a specimen of his argument and of 
his doctrine, we quote the following sentences under this last head :— 
‘‘The justification by works, and not by faith alone, which James 
teaches (ii. 24), comes into sharp contradiction, as far as the sound 
of the words is concerned, not so much to Paul’s doctrine, but to 
Luther’s translation of Rom. iii. 28, where he adds, for the more 
distinct bringing out of the meaning, the word ‘alone.’ The com- 
plaint made by the Romanist, that herein the Scripture is falsified, is 
without foundation. For, in the course of the argument in the 
Epistle to the Romans, the entire exclusion of the works of the law 
from any part in our justification, warrants the statement that justifi- 
cation is by faith alone. But yet the addition ‘ alone’ is unnecessary, 
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and, besides, is of doubtful propriety, as it easily awakens the 
thoughts which James so earnestly, and with right, guards against. 
It seems as if the discourse were about a ‘faith,’ which is not only 
‘alone’ in justification, but which also remains ‘ solitary,” i. e. with- 
out the fruit of works. We know that such was not Paul’s meaning.” 
After quoting and reasoning on certain passages in James, he says, 
‘* We thus see that, if each of the apostles uses in part a different 
terminology, it is principally because they have before them different 
opponents, yet, in the deeper import of their doctrine, they agree.” 
The reconciliation of Paul and James has been a very puzzling ques- 
tion to the Germans. It is well known that Luther made very short 
work of the matter, by rejecting the authenticity of the Epistle of 
James altogether. He spoke of it as an epistle of straw (die 
stroherne Epistel). Riggenbach rightly says, ‘‘ If we have Christ, 
we are justified.’’ But he falls into the error of supposing that there 
is a justification at our first entrance into the new life, and that, as 
there are stations and stages in the course of life, so there is, not a 
being justified more and more, but a being justified ever anew, and an 
increase in its ratification, onward to the end of life. This renewed 
justification is by works which are the fruit of faith. 

The best and most satisfactory way of reconciling the apparent dis- 
crepances between the statements of Paul and James on this subject 
is, in our opinion, that which is so well set forth by the late Dr 
Wardlaw, in his sermons on the subject, viz., ‘‘ That Paul is speaking 
of justification in fora Dei, and James of justification in foro ecclesia.” 

The next article is an exegetical exposition by Dr Groos of Coblentz 
of the word xgisics, as used by the apostle John. It is a very 
learned dissertation. It is followed by an article on Master Eck- 
hart’s doctrine of the soul in connection with his general doc- 
trine. Eckhart (Aichard) was one of the philosophical mystics of 
the fourteenth century (died 1329). He was provincial of the 
order of the Dominicans in Cologne. His general views of doctrine 
were more of a pantheistic character than were those of any other of 
the mystics. Though he did not in all things agree with the brethren 
and sisters of the Free Spirit, yet in all probability he stood in a close 
relation to them. His numerous writings were suppressed by order 
of the ecclesiastical authorities, and only fragments of them have 
come down to modern times. They seem to have produced a deep 
impression on the age in which he lived, and to have given an impulse 
towards the revival of piety by the labour of the mystics who suc- 
ceeded him. His doctrines were condemned as heretical by Pope 
John XXII. a.v. 1329. 

This number contains also a scholarly criticism on the doctrine of 
the Logos, consisting of two parts; (1.) John and Philo; (2.) John 
and the Old Testament. Itis from the pen of Réhricht of Berlin. 
Dr Gaab’s ‘‘ Der Hirte des Hermas,” Basel, 1866, and Dr Graf's 
‘* Die Geschichtlichen Biicher des Alten Testaments,” are reviewed 
at considerable length. Notice is taken also of the important work 
published at Leipzig last year, entitled ‘‘ Appendix Codicum celeberri- 
morum Sinaitici Vaticani Alexandrini. Cum imitatione ipsorum 
antiqua manu Scriptoium nunc primum edidit Aenoth. Frid. Con- 
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stantin. Tischendorf.” Dr Laurent, who writes the notice, says, 
‘¢ Tischendorf here gives ns, 1st., Two Fragments of the Codex Sinaiticus. 
These Porfirio Uspenski, a learned Russian bishop, who, like Tischen- 
dorf, had several times visited the Monastery of St Catherine at 
Sinai, had found buried in the bindings of old manuscripts, and 
brought to light. The editor is of opinion that they are of high anti- 
quity. Porfirio entrusted his discovery to Tischendorf. It is now, 
for the first time, published by him after the great four-volume folio 
work, which contains the ‘‘ Codex Sinaiticus.” This fragment con- 
sists of portions of Genesis and of Numbers.” 

‘¢ More interesting still is the second contribution which we have 
here, viz., sixteen large folio pages from the much spoken of, and yet 
little known Codex Vaticanus, which Angelo Mai first edited, it is 
true, but as is well known insufficiently. In an audience with his 
holiness Pius IX., our honoured countryman Tischendorf obtained 
permission to use the Codex for the occasion. The Pope declined, 
however, to allow him to issue an edition of the whole Codex, which 
he wished to do after the manner of the Sinaiticus, because he in- 
tended himself to undertake the work. Of all that Tischendorf has 
said in the Prolegomena about the handwriting of this Codex, the 
most astonishing is that which he has announced concerning its age, 
and concerning its writer: The Vatican New Testament is written by 
the same hand by which the Sinaitic New Testament was written! The 
Vaticanus, therefore, like the Sinaiticus, belongs to the fourth century. 
The two Codices were not copied from the same, but from different 
manuscripts.” 

The third portion of this ‘‘ Appendix” is a new accurate impres- 
sion of Clemens Romanus. Every scientific theologian knows the 
high value of this document, the nearest to the apostolic times. 
Thirty editions and translations of the Epistle to the Corinthians have 
appeared. Yet it is also well known that the impression of the text 
has been hitherto untrustworthy and imperfect. Neither in respect 
of the defects, nor in respect of the readings of this well-known 
manuscript, the Codex Alexandrinus, had there as yet been obtained 
any certain information. Understanding this, and considering that the 
sorely dilapidated Codex could not be any longer exposed to the ever 
repeated handling, the managers of the British Museum resolved to 
have the whole manuscript photographed. This was done, but the 
condition of the handwriting is such as photography cannot in all 
cases reach. The writing is in many places illegible, the paper has 
become yellow, and is torn ; besides, a tincture of gall which was poured 
over the text for the purpose of making the letters more distinct, has 
so disfigured and darkened many of the pages that the photograph is 
frequently only a dark, illegible, shadowy island. It was therefore 
fortunate that Tischendorf, with his great experience in reading 
manuscripts, should have had the opportunity of examining this Codex 
as he wished. The splendid result of this is the valuable appendix 
of the first epistle of Clemens to the Corinthians, which forms a part 
of that Codex. 
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Zeitschrift fiir die historische Theologie. Jahrgang, 1868. Drittes 
Heft. Gotha Perthes. 


This number of the journal for historical theology contains, 1. An 
account of the Life and Times of Philip Gallicius (born 1504). The 
writer presents a somewhat lengthened sketch of the religious agita- 
tions by which the Reformation in Germany, and mainly in Italy, was 
accompanied. The article, indeed, might be described as a history of 
the rise and progress of the Reformation in Rhetia down to about the 
year 1550. 2. The Life of the Monk Marcus. This monk was a 
disciple of Chrysostom’s, and the contemporary of Isidore of Pelusium 
and Theodoret. He is not much referred to by church historians, not 
even by Neander, though the author of this article, Dr Ficker of 
Schonberg, in the kingdom of Saxony, makes it manifest that Marcus 
was a man of note in his time, and that his writings are a satisfactory 
evidence that the doctrine of the Reformation is not, as the Roman 
Catholics affirm, ‘‘ res nova et inaudata.”’ The three articles which 
follow are by Dr Schmidt. The first of these is the copy of a docu- 
ment entitled ‘‘ The Confession of John Fredrick the Magnanimous 
regarding the Interim.” It was written by him when in prison, with 
the intention that it should be published, that the world might see 
how truly and firmly he adhered to his faith, and that the Interim 
had not his sanction. This document Dr Schmidt has now for the 
first time published. The emperor Charles entered into a league with 
the Pope against the Protestants of Germany. In 1531 the Pro- 
testant princes formed a league at Smaleald for mutual defence 
against every assailant. The conduct of Charles in his efforts to find 
confederates in Germany in his war against the Protestants, roused 
the Smalcald confederates to the necessity of preparing for war. 
John Fredrick, the Elector, took the field with his troops in 1546, 
but was defeated by the imperial army at Miihlberg. He was taken 
prisoner, and condemned to death as a heretic and rebel. This sen- 
tence was afterwards commuted into that of imprisonment for life. In 
September 1547, a diet was convened at Augsburg by the emperor. 
An “ Interim” was prepared by the Pope’s directions, and with the 
sanction of Charles, with the view of preparing the way for the settle- 
ment of the war between the Protestant and the Papal parties. The 
Interim was a compromise granting certain concessions to the Protes- 
tants, but retaining much that was utterly irreconcilable with the 
Protestantism of the Reformation. The diet made the Interim bind- 
ing in Protestant states. Some towns submitted to it, but the brave- 
hearted John Fredrick refused all compromise. His sentiments on 
the subject, written in prison, are expressed in the document, for the 
publication of which we are indebted to the care of Dr Schmidt. It 
brings up before us the struggles and the controversies of those 
troublous times. It breathes, moreover, an earnest Christian spirit. 

The next article is also a document of great interest. The case of 
the double marriage of the Landgrave of Hesse, and of the part acted 
by Luther and other reformers in that matter are well known. That 
is a sad chapter in the history of the Reformation. The document 
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before us is a copy of what we might call Mennius’ pamphlet on that 
much agitated question. It is an unqualified condemnation of the 
course taken by the Landgrave. It was originally published under a 
feigned name. Its title was ‘‘A Dialogue, that is a friendly conversa- 
tion between two persons, on the subject whether it is godly, natural, 
like an emperor, and a Christian man, to have more than one wife, or 
the contrary, by Huldericus Neobulus. 1540.’ This pamphlet 
must have been very telling. The Elector of Saxony prohibited its 
publication in his dominions. 

This article is followed by ‘‘Three Letters on the Interim, by 
Nicolas Von Armsdorff. 1548,” recovered from the archives at 
Weimar by Schmidt. They are addressed to the princes of Saxony. 


Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Lutherische Theologie und Kirche. 


Jahrgang, 1868. Zweites Quartalheft. Leipzig. 


The first article is a dissertation on the doctrine of Eternal Life as 
taught in the Old Testament Scriptures, founded on the words, “ I am 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob”’ 
(Matt. xxii. 29-32). This is followed by a Biblical discussion on 
Christ’s ‘‘ Descensus ad inferos,” by Engelhardt. The writer enters 
very fully into an exposition of his view. He defends what he regards 
as the doctrine of the old theologians and of the Lutheran Catechism 
on this subject, and controverts the opinion expressed by Laible in an 
article in this journal on the same subject in the beginning of 1863. 
Richter, another Lutheran pastor, has an article also on the same 
subject as that of Engelhardt’s. He follows very much the same 
track, and at length arrives at the conclusions,—‘‘(1.) Christ 
went to Hades, and not merely to Paradise but to Gehenna. (2.) His 
sojourn there was when his body lay in the grave. (3.) His going 
down was not merely his suffering the humana lex of death, his 
business in hades was the proclamation of the gospel, and the offering 
of the grace of God. (4.) This preaching of the gospel there afforded, 
not to all the dead without exception, room for conversion, but it 
completed only what had already been begun by him on earth. But it 
certainly brought for those from whom the kingdon of God was far 
removed, but who also were themselves ‘not far from the kingdom of 
God,’ the blessings which the people of God were enjoying on earth by 
the institution of his grace. (5.) The operations of this preaching is 
the xgiua ris oagxés and the Zan wveduaros xara Sedv. (6.) As regards 
Christ himself, the ‘ Descensus’ belongs to those acts by which he 
takes possession of his kingdom.” 

This number also contains the second part of Paret of Wiirtem- 
berg’s very elaborate and interesting article on ‘‘ The Law of Develop- 
ment in the region of the Life of Faith.” He begins by saying, ‘‘ We 
have in the former part presented a descriptive survey of the com- 
prehensive economy of the revelation of God, wherein he does not 
suddenly pour out his fulness, but reveals his will in the manner of a 
gradual and continuous development. Our task is now to consider 
what systematic bearing this fact has on the scientific and practical 
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life of faith.” The subject is treated historically, and many important 
principles, evolved in the course of the history of the church, are 
adduced and classified. We quote only these sentences: ‘‘In the 
first ages of the Christian church, faith was more a childlike faith of 
immediateness, in the middle ages it was more the faith of external 
authority, but in the time of the Reformation, it had its roots more 
deeply in conscious reflection whereby the Christian life of faith was 
brought to manly maturity.” The writer concludes by saying, ‘‘ And 
now what have we learned from this historical investigation of the law 
of development? I think not only this, that such a law really exists, 
but that a disregard of it, in any department of the domain of truth, 
is attended with injurious consequences, which endanger the Christian 
life, and are prejudicial to the principle of all development—the ‘6 Aéyog 
oagE égévero’; but also that under our hand has arisen to greater 
distinctness the line along which a healthful Christian life has de- 
veloped itself, the nerve on whose support all life rests, the narrow way 
of faith which alone leads to the desired-for goal, the norm of orthodoxy 
between the many heretical deviations and the foundation of the 
development of life with its manifold factors with their reciprocal 
relation. The breadth, the height, and the depth of the knowledge of 
Christ, are not, it is true, described in all their.fulness, when some- 
thing of its length has been considered; yet, for the present, it is 
enough to have the eye purged for the contemplation of all the 
relations penetrating this law by which we become more sober in our 
judgments and endeavours, and learn rightly to rank ourselves and 
our times in the totality of the divine economy, which is perfecting 
itself in historical development.” 


Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Lutherische Theologie und Kirche. Jahrgang, 
1868. Drittes Quartalheft. 


The articles in this number of the Lutheran quarterly are—l. A 
very elaborated investigation into the structure and symbolical signifi- 
cance of the Temple, and its sacred furniture, particularly the Ark of 
the Covenant. 2. An exposition of the difference between the statement 
of John xix. 14, (‘* And it was the preparation of the Sabbath, and 
about the sixth hour,” &c.), and that of Mark xv. 25 (And it was 
the third hour, and they crucified him”). This article contains a 
learned dissertation on the mode of reckoning the hours of the night 
and of the day by the Jews and the Romans respectively. The con- 
clusion the writer arrives at is, that John speaks of the hour according 
to the Roman mode of reckoning. The chronological arrangement he 
adopts is as follows :—(1.) At the first night watch ’olé, which ex- 
tended from six to nine in the evening, our Lord was with his disciples 
in the upper room in Jerusalem, keeping the feast of the Passover. (2.) 
At the beginning of the second night watch weoovixriov, which was from 
nine to twelve, Jesus went, with his disciples, to Gethsemane. (3.) 
At the third night watch ’aAsxrogopwvia, Jesus stood before the sanhe- 
drim. False witnesses rose up against him. He was accused of 
blasphemy. Peter denied his Lord, and was brought to repentance. 
This night watch extended from midnight to three in the morning. (4.) 
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At the commencement of the fourth night watch, Jesus is brought for 
the first time before the general council, under the presidency of Pontius 
Pilate, by whom sentence was pronounced against him. This last 
night-watch, rgwi, extended from three to six. Both Mark (xv. 1) and 
John (xviii. 28) agree in the language they use regarding the events of 
this watch. The former says ’ev/ ré rgwi; the latter, vd: rowi. In the 
Textus Receptus the word is sgwia; but Lachmann and Tischendorf 
have zgwi, which is also found in the Codex Sinaiticus. Thus, accord- 
ing to Mark and John, it was at third hour of the morning when the 
High Priest pronounced sentences against Jesus and led him away to 
Pilate. The writer maintains that the sixth hour spoken of by John 
(xix. 14) was the sixth hour of the morning ; and that the event re- 
ferred to by John, as having taken place at that hour, was Pilate’s 
sitting down on the judgment-seat. From the time when Pilate took 
his place on the judgment-seat to the moment when Christ hung upon 
the cross, three hours passed. This is the third hour which Mark 
speaks of ; i.e., the third hour after Pilate had given sentence against 
Jesus. The third hour of Mark corresponds with the hour of nine 
of the morning according to the Roman mode of reckoning. 

Then follows an interesting historical article on the influence of the 
French nobles in spreading the Reformation in France, by Dr Lotz. 

“‘ The Doctrine of the Power of the Keys”’ is discussed in a few 
pages by Kleinschmidt, a Hanoverian pastor. The subject is consi- 
dered Biblically. The writer advocates the ‘‘ potestatem jurisdictionis, 
hoc est auctoritatem excommunicandi obnoxios publicis criminibus et 
rursus absolvendi eos, si conversi petant absolutionem.”’ 

The last article is an address by Superintendent Althaus, on the 
subject of Oaths and the Evils of Perjury. It is practical in its cha- 
racter. It was originally an address delivered at a pastoral conference. 
It inculcates on the clergy the importance of endeavouring, both in 
public and in private, to impress on the people the sacredness of an 
oath. 

The second portion of this journal always consists of Bibliographical 
notices of recent theological works. These criticisms are carefully 
prepared, and are very discriminating ; but it is frequently manifest 
that a spirit of confessional partisanship imparts a tone of severity to 
criticisms of an adverse kind, which are dealt out to works by authors 
of the reformed confession. 


Bibel-Lexikon. Realwérterbuch zum handgebrauch fur Geistliche und 
Gemeindeglieder. HrravusGEGEBEN von Professor Dr Danie. 
ScuenkeL. Erstes Heft. Leipzig: Brockhaus. Edinburgh 
and London: Williams & Norgate. 


This work will appear in thirty-two parts, forming four large volumes. 
Dr Schenkel, to whom the editorial care of it has been entrusted, is 
well known in Germany as an ever-ready and zealous opponent of 
Popery in all its forms. He is an advocate of the union of the Lu- 
theran and the Reformed Churches, and strongly condemns the high 
Lutheranism which has, within these few years, sprung up into such 
vigorous life. He is a Swiss by birth, a native of Schaffhausen. He 
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succeeded De Wette as Professor of Theology at Basel. For some 
time he was entangled in the critical scepticism of his predecessor, but 
gradually wrought his way out of it into clear and solid views of 
Christianity. From Basel he was called to the University of Heidel- 
berg, where he nowresides. He is the author of an ably written book, 
scientific in its character and, at the same time, frequently eloquent in 
its style, entitled ‘‘ Christenthum und Kirche.” The second volume 
of this work was issued last year. It treats of the various aspects of 
religion viewed in harmony with the development of culture. The 
book is very objectionable as manifesting a want of due regard for what 
is positive in Christianity. He undervalues, even speaks contemptu- 
ously of, positive forms of doctrine. He writes as if the doctrines of 
Christianity were constantly in a state of solution. 

This Lexicon is the first of the kind that has ever been attempted 
inGermany. The publication of Smith’s and Kitto’s Bible Dictionaries 
has induced the publisher to enter on the extensive undertaking indi- 
cated above. Schenkel has associated with him, in various departments, 
a large number of able men (more than thirty), who have already 
acquired a name in Germany. Judging from the first part lying before 
us, the work will contain a very full and learned discussion of all the 
subjects comprehended in it. It is designed to be a complete Bible 
lexicon. It will be abundantly illustrated with woodcuts wherever 
these are necessary. Its spirit will be that of Evangelical Protes- 
tantism. It cannot be expected that a work of such extent and variety, 
in the production of which so many different authors are engaged, and 
these German theologians, will be in matters of doctrine and of Bible 
criticism always consistent with itself, or always reliable; yet it may 
be assumed that there will be no deficiency in the learning, and ability, 
and thoroughness with which the articles will be written, and that 
many of them, particularly those of a purely scientific, or geogra- 
phical, or historical character, will be of permanent value. 


Die Verhandlungen des Vierzehnten Deutschen Evangelischen Kir- 
chentages, zu Kiel. 1867. 


The proceedings of the fourteenth meeting of the German Kirchentag 
(Church Diet), held in September last year, were reported so far in 
the journals of the day. The authorised record of the meeting, con- 
taining the papers read on the occasion, and the discussions to which 
they gave rise, has but recently come to hand. The Kirchentag first 
met in the year 1848, a year memorable for the political convulsions 
by which the whole continent of Europe was agitated. From the 
time of the re-awakening of religious life in Germany, pious ministers 
and laymen had been in the habit of meeting from year to year in 
different places in ‘‘ pastoral conferences.” By this means a desire 
was engendered to form a closer union or confederation between the 
Protestant churches of the Fatherland, for the purpose of mutual 
counsel and help in the common conflict with ungodliness and infidelity, 
and that without interfering with the internal economy of any of the 
churches. This desire found its expression in an invitation issued by 
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the ‘‘ conference” of Sandhof, near Frankfort-on-the-Maine, toministers 
and laymen of the Lutheran, Reformed, and United Confessions, to 
assemble at Wittenberg, at the grave of Luther, for the purpose of 
consulting together on the interests of evangelical truth, and on the 
duty of the church in the present time. The “ conference ” had great 
difficulty in coming to the resolution to call such a general assembly. 
Their hesitation gave way, however, and all their difficulties and per- 
plexities vanished, when that truly Christian nobleman Von Bethman 
Hollweg, addressed them in these words,—‘‘It is the Lord, my 
friends, who builds the church. Never forget this! Whether the 
assembly spoken of will accomplish what we desire and hope, no one 
can tell. Our resolution must be an act of faith. Like Peter, we 
shall have to walk on the sea; but we know also that the Lord does 
not suffer any one to perish who trusts in him. If we look merely 
upon ourselves, and upon the scattered, distracted, and weak members 
of the church, we would have indeed to despair. But if we raise our 
eyes in faith to him who is the Lord, we may venture it.’ Noble words ! 
The ‘‘ conference,” hesitated no longer, and the result of their invita- 
tion was the meeting of the first ‘‘ Kirchentag” of the German Pro- 
testant Church at Wittenberg, on 21st September 1848. It was a 
remarkable meeting for the solemnity and earnestness of tone, and 
high Christian devotedness by which it was pervaded. It was 
attended by about five hundred eminent divines, and statesmen, and 
Christians of all ranks, from all parts of Germany. It was a time of 
reviving and refreshing from the presence of the Lord. Many warm- 
hearted earnest addresses were delivered. The glowing eloquence of 
Krummacher, when at the close of the meeting he stood up, and in 
one of his most fervent addresses, ‘* pledged the members to stand true 
to one another in the day of persecution which seemed about to burst 
upon them, and received, in the prolonged affirmation by the whole as- 
sembly, the assurance that they would bear each other as members of 
one family in their hearts and prayers, would receive each other in the 
day of persecution to house and home till the storm should be overpast, 
and would account as their own sisters and their own children, the 
widows and orphans of the brother who should seal his testimony by 
the martyr’s death.” This address melted the whole assembly in tears, 
and they departed to their homes, not knowing what might befall 
them in these times of revolution, but strong in faith, giving glory to 
God. The Kirchentag thus inaugurated, has met every year since, 
except when special causes hindered its meeting. Its object is to 
afford opportunity for the free discussion of religious and ecclesiastical 
questions, and to originate and direct means for the promotion of the 
interests of practical Christianity in the whole field of the Inner 
Mission. During these twenty years of its existence, this association 
has exerted a wide influence onthe formation of opinions and on the 
development of religious life in Germany. The general business of 
the Kirchentag is arranged by a central committee six months before 
the time of meeting. The topics to be discussed, and the appointment 
of the principal speakers is thus all arranged beforehand. The meet- 
ing extends over four days. The papers on the appointed subjects 
are read at the time fixed on, and then there follows a free discussion 
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on the matters brought up by them. Devotional exercises open and close 
each sederunt, and in the towns where the meeting may take place, 
the several pulpits are occupied by the best known preachers who may 
happen to be present. Two days of the Kirchentag are always devoted 
to the work of the Inner Mission. In connection with the Kirchentag 
proper, there are also, at the same time, held meetings of Bible, tract, 
and missionary, and other religious or benevolent societies. The 
assembling of the Kirchentag is thus a great occasion in German church 
progress. 

The meeting last year at Kiel brought together a large number of 
ministers and laymen from all parts of Germany. The paper read on 
the first day was by Dr Herrmann of Gittingen, on the question, 
‘* How far the different Evangelical Confessions in the present day 
stand in need of an independent ecclesiastical form in order to their 
beneficial development.” The subject gave rise to a very animated dis- 
cussion, inasmuch as it brought up the great question of the union 
between the two branches of the Protestant church. No subject at 
the present moment has deeper interest for the Germans. It is dis- 
cussed with much asperity by the rival parties. The paper read on the 
second day was by Dr Dorner of Berlin, on ‘‘ The doctrine of Justi- 
fication by faith in Christ, in its relation to Christian knowledge and 
the Christian life.’’ As might have been expected, this subject is dis- 
cussed by the learned professor with very great ability. The third 
and fourth days were devoted to the inner mission. Of this depart- 
ment, Dr Wichern, the distinguished founder of the Rauches Haus, 
near Hamburgh, is deservedly the president. It is a department with 
which his name has long been honourably connected. The Report 
was read by Oldenburg, the secretary of the central committee. It 
set forth briefly yet fully the operations of the mission during the past 
year. Thereafter Wichern read a paper on the duty of laymen to 
labour for the advancement of the cause and kingdom of Christ, which 
was followed by a discussion of the subject by various speakers. On 
the fourth and last day of the meeting, there was first a discussion of 
the evils arising from too large congregations, both in town and 
country. The conference then renewed their protest against gambling 
houses. 

In connection with these meetings of the Kirchentag and the inner 
mission, or associated with it, there are held at the same time ‘* special- 
conferenzen.”’ The subjects taken up at these conferences were (1.) the 
revision of Luther's translation of the Bible ; (2.) the reform of the 
mode of public worship on Sabbath ; (3.) Sabbath schools ; (4.) Bible 
circulation ; (5.) the want of schools and churches among the Germans 
of North America; (6.) fallen women; (7.) the poor; (8.) young 
men’s associations; (9.) Christian art in the family and in the church. 


Biblish-Theologisches Waorterbuch der Neutestamentlichen Griicitit. 
Von H. Cremer. Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 


Within the last few years very considerable attention has been directed 
to the elucidation of the New Testament, by an investigation of the 
precise force and significance of the Greek words employed by the 
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sacred writers. In this department, Schleusner’s ‘ Lexicon-Greco- 
Latinum in Novum Testamentum,” long held almost undivided sway. 
This valuable work is by no means yet out of date. To the theolo- 
gical student it will afford valuable aid. In 1825, Professor Robin- 
son of Andover, published a translation of Wahl’s “ Clavis Novi 
Testamenti Philologica,”’ and about ten years afterwards, he published 
a ‘*Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament,” which was 
soon afterwards re-issued from the Edinburgh press under able editorial 
superintendence. Robinson’s Lexicon has had probably the largest 
share of popularity among Biblical students in this country. Old 
Parkhurst’s ‘‘ Greek and English Lexicon to the New Testament,” 
was edited and greatly improved by Rose and Dr Major of King’s 
College, London, a few years ago, and again sent forth to do its work. 
Dawson's ‘‘ Lexicon Novi Testamenti,” translated and enlarged by Dr 
Taylor of Trinity College, Dublin, has also been republished. The 
labours of Trench and Webster in expounding the synonyms of the 
Greek New Testament, have also done very much towards enabling the 
student more fully to appreciate the exact meaning of the sacred records. 
From the Leipzig press there has been just issued a new edition of 
Wilke’s ‘‘ Clavis Novi Testamenti Philologica,” originally published 
at Dresden in 1841, under the title, ‘‘ Lexicon Greco-Latinum in 
Libros Novi Testamenti auctore Carolo Ludov. Wilibaldo Grimm, 
Theol. et Phil. Dort. illiusque apud Jenenses Professore.” Grimm 
says of the work, that ‘ita castigavit et emendavit ut novam opus 
haberi possit.” This Lexicon embodies in it a critical, exegetical, 
and biblical investigation into the text of the New Testament. But 
Cremer’s work, the title of which we have given above, appears to us 
to be worthy of special commendation. The author was a student 
under the venerable Dr Tholuck of Halle, who has devoted his best 
powers to New Testament exegesis. He recognises and gives due 
weight to the influence of the Christian element in moulding the 
Greek language, the ‘‘ Sprachbildende Kraft des Christenthums,” as 
Schleiymacher called it. The sublime doctrines of the gospel could 
not possibly be unfolded to man without the use of new words, or the 
imparting to words already in use a meaning, or a shade of meaning, 
they did not before express. The Septuagint translation of the Old 
Testament had already prepared in some degree the way for the use 
of the Greek language in the revelation of the Christian system ; it 
hat become ‘‘ a viaduct between the two covenants.” Yet the doc- 
trines the apostles had to expound and present to men in written docu- 
ments, were of such a nature, that, with all its previous preparation, 
the language had new meanings or deeper meanings infused into its 
words, and where necessary, new words were coined for the better 
expression of the truth. The Greek language, thus enriched and 
modified, becomes a special study, which requires for its successful 
prosecution not only an intimate acquaintance with its philological 
history and structure, but also as intimate an acquaintance with and 
reverence for the doctrines of the gospel. In this spirit Cremer has 
devoted, amid the labours of his village pastorate in Westphalia, nine 
years to the preparation of this valuable contribution to the study of 
the Greek New Testament. 
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Predigten aus der Gegenwart. Von Dr Carl Schwarz, Oberhofprediger 
und Oberconsistorialrath zu Gotha. Vierte Sammlung. Leipzig : 
Brockhaus. 1868. London: Williams & Norgate. 


Dr Schwarz has already published three volumes of sermons similar 
to that now before us. They have passed through several editions, 
and have gained unwonted popularity in Germany. The author's 
style is extremely eloquent and lucid. It reminds one more of the 
best of our modern English writers, than of the heavy and frequently 
involved style of most German authors. The volume contains twenty- 
eight sermons, most of which were preached on special occasions. 
Passages might be quoted of extreme beauty and simplicity. In point 
of doctrine there is a decided failure in the presentation of the substi- 
tutionary character of Christ’s death, and of other distinctive doctrines 
of the gospel. ‘There is also an undue prominence given to that view 
which contemplates Christianity as a life rather than as a doctrine. 
While both statements are true and important, that Christianity is a 
life and that it is a doctrine, Schwarz presents only the latter, and 
thus gives a one-sided view of the subject. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that that one side is very eloquently and impressively stated. 
There is in respect both of style and matter a close resemblance 
between Schwarz’s sermons and those of the late Robertson of Brighton. 
Whatever their beauty in composition, and the importance of many of 
the views of truth they present, the gospel of salvation by the atoning 
death of Christ is really not in them. Schwarz is the author of a 
work entitled, ‘‘ Zur Geschichte der neusten Theologie’’ (The History 
of the most recent forms of Theology), a third edition of which was 
published in 1864, of considerable pretensions, but vitiated by the rash 
dogmatism of the author, and by a strong leaning toward Rationalism. 


Die Idee des Menschen, Zweiter Beitrag zur Biblischen Theologie 
hauptséchlich der Synoptischen Reden Jesu. Von Caru WitticHen, 
Evangel. Pfarrer in Malmedy. Gittingen 1868. London and 
Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate. 


This book is designed by its author to be a sequel to one published 
by him in 1865, entitled, ‘‘ Die Idee Gottes als des Vaters” (the 
Idea of God as the Father). It is intended to be followed by a third 
volume, ‘‘ Ueber die Idee des Reiches Gottes’’ (on the Idea of the 
Kingdom of God), which will complete his plan. 

This is a work on Biblical Anthropology. Beginning with the 
history of the creation of man in the book of Genesis, the author 
presents the different aspects of human nature as they come to view 
in the successive portions of the divine revelation, particularly in the 
discourses of Jesus. In his preface he says, ‘‘ We have here for the 
first time, as far as our knowledge goes, attempted to set forth the 
characteristics of the religious anthropology of Jesus, in organic con- 
nection with the development of the idea of man within the pre- 
Christian Hebraism, and also with its wider unfolding in the epistles 
of the apostles, in an exclusively inductive and genetic method. We 
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hope thus, not only to serve the cause of biblical theology and the 
history of religion, but also to supply a contribution toward the 
answering of questions regarding the historical origin of Christianity, 
and the character of the reforms of the religious life of man effected 
by Jesus, as well as regarding the peculiar nature of his religious 
consciousness, and at the same time for the solution of questions in 
systematic theology. The representations of the life and doctrine 
of Jesus hitherto given forth, appear to us in this respect not to 
accomplish what they ought to have accomplished, inasmuch as, 
instead of affording a view of the inner process of the transforma- 
tion of Hebraism into Christianity, they content themselves with 
simply exhibiting the facts, and viewing the religious conceptions of 
Jesus more according to their objective form than according to their 
subjective germination, and the general principles by which they are 
governed. We are also of the conviction, that only by the help of 
investigations of this kind will any fundamental reform, in the radical 
conception of systematic theology, be effected.” 

Starting with such principles, and with such an object in view, 
Wittichen has brought out many very important views of truth, and 
especially of the relation of Christianity to Judaism ; but in his pages 
we see Jesus too much as the representative of the development of 
the spiritual and religious ideas whose roots are found in the Old 
Testament. The book is ingenious, and worthy of being read, 
as opening up new fields of investigation on matters of deep and 
permanent interest. The reader will, however, find a vagueness in 
the speculations indulged in, which renders the book altogether 
unsatisfactory. 


Gedanken und Anlagen zu Predigten, u.s.w. Von A. F. C. WaLLRora, 
Geheimer Kirchenrath, Grossh. Oldbg. Hofprediger. Oldenburg, 
1868. London and Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate. 


This is a volume of what might be called ‘‘ Sketches and Skeletons 
of Sermons,” delivered at different times and places since 1831, by 
Wallroth, the court preacher in the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg. It 
contains 906 such sketches. They are all of a practical character, 
and appear to be very suggestive. Some of them are very brief, con- 
sisting of only a few lines, while others are more elaborate, and fill 
several pages. The author designs his book to be of use to preachers. 
It is an old proverb, ‘‘ Many men, many minds,” and it cannot but 
be of essential service to preachers to consult the thoughts of ‘‘ many 
minds,” and place themselves in different points of view in con- 
templating texts of Scripture. To those who wish to see how German 
Lutherans handle texts, we recommend this volume of Wallroth’s 
sketches. 


Vom Menschensohn und vom Logos. Ein Beitrag zur Biblischen 
Christologie von Dr L. T. Scnuuzz, Madgeburg. Gotha, Perthes 
1867. London and Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate. 


Professor Schulze merits respectful recognition for this valuable 
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contribution to the study of biblical christology. He brings to the 
execution of his task eminent critical abilities, profound scholarship, 
and reverence for the truth. His work consists of two parts. In 
the first part he investigates the expression, ‘o viog riv avdgimov, 80 
frequently used by our Lord regarding himself. He presents a very 
extensive review of the literature of the subject, and, after examining 
the passages of Scripture where the expression occurs, tracing it from 
the words of Daniel vii. 18, he arrives at the conclusion that, while 
it teaches that Christ was truly man, it also comprehends in it the 
higher idea, that he was ‘“‘ God manifest in the flesh.” The second 
part of the book treats, in a like thorough and scholarly manner, of 
the doctrine of the ‘‘ Logos.” He finds the germs of the Johannine 
Theologumenon of the Logos in the Old Testament. He regards the 
Logos as divine, and argues against the views of Beyschlag, that the 
word denotes a distinct person, and not a mere abstraction, or pro- 
perty, or impersonal principle. Although the author has not added 
anything absolutely new to the discussion of the subject, yet the 
careful, scientific manner in which he has investigated the recent 
literature of christology renders his work very valuable. 

It remains only to notice that it is dedicated to the Theological 
Faculty of Halle, on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
union of the Halle and Wittenberg Universities. The University of 
Wittenberg was transferred to Halle in 1817, and is now only a 


theological seminary for students who have finished their university 
curriculum. 


Die Busz-disciplin der Kirche. Von den Apostelzeiten bis zum 
siebenten Jahrhundert. Von F’. Franx, Curatgeistlicher zu Léhreith 
in der Diézese Wiirzburg. Mainz, 1867. London and Edinburgh : 
Williams and Norgate. 


This book is introduced with a Preface by Dr Hergenrither, Pro- 
fessor at the Roman Catholic University of Wiirzburg. The subject 
of repentance and forgiveness is here treated from an entirely popish 
point of view. The writer's object is to exhibit the historical develop- 
ment of the doctrine, from the time of the apostles to the seventh 
century. He enters into a detailed exhibition of the whole subject 
of the discipline of the ancient church in regard to penitents ; of the 
‘** power of the keys”; of absolution ; of confession; of the sacra- 
ment of penance, &e. Throughout the whole book one cannot fail to 
see very obviously the prevalence of the opus operatum as a funda- 
mental principle with the author. The credit of laborious research, 
and of intimate acquaintance with the whole matter of which he 
writes, from his own point of view, cannot be denied to the curate at 
Lohreith, in the diocese of Wiirzburg. 


VOL, XVII.—NO. LXV. Tt 
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La Morale et la Loi de lV Histoire. Par A. Gratry, Prétre de |’ 
Oratoire, Membre de 1’ Académie Francaise. 2 vols. Paris: 
Char. Douniol, Lib. rue Tournon. 1368. 


This new work by the well-known priest of the Oratoire, l’Abbé 
Gratry, is in harmony with present circumstances, its author having 
just been received a member of the Academy. His speech, on the 
occasion of his reception, was very differently judged in the salons 
from what it was in the vestries. The liberals have raised an outcry, 
that he distorted history, that he neither understood ‘ Voltaire’s 
laugh” (and where, say they, should we be to-day without Voltaire ?), 
nor the free thinkers whom he designates libertines. Libertines ! 
exclaimed they, where were they in Voltaire’s time? . . . We 
answer, and the infamous Cardinal Dubois, to whom the pious 
‘Massillon had the weakness to act as godfather, and allow himself 
to become the means of his promotion to the archepiscopal see of 
Fénélon, an ordination, so to speak, illusory in putting himself 
forward as a guarantee for the purity of his morals.” * 

The clerical party, on the other hand, are loud in their praises of 
the man who spoke of Louis XVI. as the “most elevated mind, 
the greatest citizen” of his day, and the man ‘‘ who gave liberty to 
his country.” M. Vitet, who was appointed to answer Father Gratry, 
did not reply to any of these assertions. He appealed to the work 
which has just appeared, and which contains the full opinion of the 
new member of the academy in regard to morals and history. 

As Protestants, let us beware of being drawn to one side or the 
other. According to Father Gratry’s just comparison, let us beware 
of being thrown, like the poor lunatic child, sometimes into the fire 
and sometimes into the water, and with this caution let us open La 
Morale, &c. 

We may as well begin with a few words upon the person and the 
work of our author. 

Auguste Joseph Alphonse Gratry was born at Lille in 1805. He 
devoted himself to the study of mathematical science, and entered the 
Polytechnic School at the age of twenty. In 1841 he became director 
of the college Stanislas, and afterwards chaplain of the upper normal 
school. The opinions of the principal of the school, M. Vacherot, as 
stated in his third volume of the History of the Alexandrian School, 
gave rise to a discussion, which ended in the chaplain laying down his 
functions. The following year the Abbé Gratry definitively ceased all 
connection with the normal school, in order to devote himself, along 
with the Abbé Petitot, to the re-establishment of the order of Oratoriens 
of ‘‘ the immaculate conception.” 

The Abbé Gratry has now published almost an entire course of 
moral philosophy ; the different parts which have hitherto appeared 





* Revue des Cours littéraires, 4th April 1868. 
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are: ‘*The Knowledge of God,” 2 vols.; ‘‘ Logic,” 2 vols.; ‘* The 
Knowledge of the Soul,” 2 vols. The new work of this fertile pen is 
not an abstract treatise upon morals; the science of duty is animated, 
under the author’s hand, by all the realities of life :—‘‘ I desire above 
all things to exhort my brethren and myself to the love of duty, 
the respect and practice of the law; I desire also that we should con- 
sole one another,* together on account of the present distress; I have 
therefore replaced the abstract treatise upon morals, which no one 
would have read, and which I could not have written, by the spectacle 
of the moral law in action, by the study of the law of history, a law, 
the science of which implies the spectacle of the future and the hope 
of the admirable and divine progress which awaits universal society, 
provided we remain within the law” (i., p. 17). 

What does the author understand by this law? It is the moral 
code, one and the same everywhere. ‘‘There is not one code of 
morals for the individual and another for society, a political morality 
and an international morality.” There is simply morals in the 
absolute sense, morals, the universal law of history, the necessary law 
of all human facts, the sovereign law which destroys whatever resists, 
and vivifies whatever obeys. The law of this moral system is just 
simply the accomplishment of the words of the Gospel, ‘‘ Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so to them.” This 
formula, as short as that of attraction, but simple, as like the law of 
the heavenly bodies, a complete principle, precisely and rigorously 
scientific, and it is the principle of a science richer, finer, more im- 
portant than that of the starry heavens (i., p. 298). 

But how is this noble law to ba applied? Here again admire the 
simplicity of the divine plan. We belong to three worlds. The 
world of nature, that of man, and that of God. Well, three great 
duties correspond to these three worlds: To replenish the earth and 
subdue it (Gen. i. 28). To order the whole globe in justice and equity 
(Wisd. ix.8). Lastly, the third duty, ‘‘ which, if well fulfilled, implies 
the accomplishment of the others, and stands at the very outset of 
the Gospel,”’—to seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness 
(Matt. vi. 838). ‘‘ These are the three great historical circles which 
Vico caught a glimpse of, without being able to distinguish what each 
of them contained. He saw, indeed, these three recurring periods 
always following each other in the same order and then recommence. 
. . « But these recurring periods only recommence in rising higher 
and recapitulating themselves. They go on, reducing the labour of 
each circle, while enlarging the horizon at every step; like those 
spiral roads which lead from the base to the summit of mountains” 
(i., p- 800), , i 

In every historical period we must always, 1st, persevere in the law, 
in spite of obstacles ; 2d, arrive at the knowledge of the truth ; 8d, 
by the truth, at the possession of liberty. At all events, these formulas 
are the eternal laws which Jesus Christ has revealed to the world. 
The first cause of progress is God (Acts xvii. 28) ;t the second cause 





* Simul consolaai, Rom. i. 12; Consolamini invicem, 1 Thess. iv. 17. 
+ The authorgives here a lucid summary of Buckle’s “ History of Civilisation 
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is man, who finds life by labour and obedience to the law (Matt. vii. 
7-12). 

Liberty alone can explain the mystery of evil. Without sin society 
would always rise by divine wisdom, and under the law of labour and 
the just communication of man to man. 

Two of the best chapters in the whole work are those upon Spolia- 
tion and Homicide :— Spoliation! in this very year in which I write 
these lines, the courts of justice in my country have declared them- 
selves to be sitting, as it were in permanence, to judge without inter- 
mission, bands of swindlers organised into so-called financial societies, 
in such numbers, that in eighteen months,” to use the very words of 
the magistrature, ‘‘ more than forty societies have had to render 
account to the just severity of the laws of more than 80,000,000 frs. 
(£8,200,000) thrown into and lost in the gulf of guilty speculation.” 
—(Moniteur, 20th March 1866). ‘* At what other period in the his- 
tory of France, think you, has the justice of the country had to con- 
demn about forty bands, whether armed or not, expressly organised 
for rapine? Assuredly, for at least the last eight hundred years such 
a thing had not been seen. But there were formerly bands that the 
king’s soldiers could not always repress. Do not such bands, unarmed 
it is true, still exist? We have not forgotten the cry of the magis- 
trate, ‘ They are stronger than the law then! . . . If we must put up 
with this scandal, all I ask is, that the law should disappear, and that 
we its ministers should not be condemned to hold it in our hands pal- 
pitating, unapplied, vanquished!’ Who does not see that our laws 
against gaming are trodden under foot on every side, violated with 
impunity by those all-powerful financial societies of which the adminis- 
tration boldly is the accomplice ? What then becomes of the judicial 
authority ? Is it still a distinct power? But will not this wholesale 
pillage of the weak by the strong come to an end? The feudal right 
conferred by money shall come to an end as the other has, by a new 
emancipation of the communes which is already beginning” (i., p. 111). 

In the chapter upon Homicide, the author, after quoting the auda- 
cious Philippic of Fénélon against war, addressed to the successor of 
Louis XIV., and the doctrine of the church explained by Bourdaloue 
and the De Bello of Billuart, declares, according to the estimate of 
Larroque, that war costs Europe the seven-ninths of its receipts, a 
budget secret as well as open, amounting to seven billions of francs ! 
He repeats with Victor Hugo, that from 1791 to 1814, France alone 
spent upon military glory five millions of men, that is, six hundred 





in England,” and raises his voice with just indignation against the anti-liberal 
theories of the English philosopher, particularly as regards the way in which 
he maltreats free will; against his ideas upon the family being made the sub- 
ject of police regulations ; against the theory that civilisation consists in the 
triumph of mental over physical laws, but its ulterior progress in the triumph 
of intellectual over moral laws. “I can only qualify this book,” says he, “as 
a phenomenon of moral and intellectual decomposition, in which all, or very 
nearly all, is totally devoid of sense. Itis a tissue of absurd assertions; and 
when, at great intervals, the author does attempt to reason, he shews that he 
does not even know what reasoning is” (i., p. 34). 
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men per diem, and Europe sixteen millions, that is, two thousand 
lives per diem, during twenty-three years ! 

L’ Abbé Gratry then exclaims :—‘‘ Such spectacles have been and 
continue to be the torture of my life; 1 cannot read, without losing a 
part of my strength for the day, all those recitals of Hindoos tied to 
cannons’ mouths, of the vanquished being impaled, of negroes dying 
under blows, of cannibals eating each other, of families of slaves sold 
separately, member by member, of soldiers whose flesh has been torn 
to the bone by the lash, or of Polish peasants expiring for their faith 
under the knout. These spectacles crush me down. But yet I will 
look at them face to face, and make you look at them too. Why ? 
That they may teach you what life is, and what the world is, and that 
they may excite in us all that triumphant indignation which is irre- 
sistible. This world, our home, is still oppressed and corrupted by 
Satan. This ignoble and clumsy spirit, this murderous satyr, is still 
there dancing in blood and tears, his lascivious, stupid, and ferocious 
dance, which is corrupting and degrading us. 

** Above all, ye bloody men, you whom the gospel calls sons of 
Belial, the chief murderer, you who can cause and behold the torture 
of others, tremble !”’ 

‘Tremble! I tell you, you whose heart is full of cruelty, whom 
Satan holds, whom he forces to slay your own, you the most to be 
pitied among those tortured by evil, wicked unfortunate ones, almost 
lost and damned, who might have become the sons of God and have 
made yourselves sons of Satan, tremble !”’ (i. p. 164). 

The author concludes this diatribe by the following apostrophe, 
which has escaped the censor’s scissors: ‘‘ See to what the under- 
ground labour of cunning men, of rulers, of skilful men, of fools who 
think they can carry in their solitary head the destiny of nations, has 
brought us!”’ (i. p. 814). 

The strength which will overcome wickedness is not in man, but in 
Him who taketh away the sins of the world (John i. 29). Let us not 
despair. The consequence of the law of history is penetrating into 
the life of this world ; the truth shall make you free. The sun of sci- 
ence is rising. ‘‘ The spectacle presented to us at the present 
moment is certainly one of the finest that it has been given to man to 
contemplate. Man seems ready to start forth, with magnificent 
vigour, his first great task, necessary in order to conquer and subdue 
the entire terrestrial globe. Only three centuries have elapsed since 
we have known and seen with our eyes that the earth is a globe; and 
since we have made the tour of it, And, in our nineteenth century, 
we are beginning to fill the new world, discovered three hundred years 
ago, with men, as well as that other part of the world, Australia, dis- 
covered still more recently. Besides, within the last half century, we 
have begun to subdue the earth with forces so new, with a science 
and strength so far surpassing all that the past had hitherto seen, that 
our forefathers of every age, even of that which created the science, 
would have attributed what we see to science and magical skill. By 
this magic of the sciences we have made ourselves natural slaves by 
hundreds of millions. We have increased a hundred fold the velocity 
of man upon the earth, and we have spanned the globe with a girdle 
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which transmits thought from one end of the earth to the other, with 
the same rapidity as writing or words. Men of all countries speak 
together now as if they were in the same place. 

‘It is but yesterday since unity of place has been conquered for 
the whole world. Now unity of action is beginning for the universal 
family. We have evidently reached one of the most solemn moments 
in the life of humanity” (i. p. 248). 

Add to these new means of progress the efforts of thinkers to en- 
lighten the world. ‘‘ Very powerful philosophers, to whom few minds 
that have appeared within the last hundred and fifty years can be 
compared, are labouring in common (this is the great point), are 
labouring, we repeat, in common, from one end of Europe to the 
other, popularising the greatest ideas, organising modern reason in 
precision, analysis, deduction, establishing the logical basis in men’s 
minds, and inoculating it into the very constitution of the new lan- 
guages which have been brought forth by a new world.* Never at 
any time have so many men simultaneously made such efforts of 
thought with so much hope and buoyancy ”’ (i. p. 253). 

Lastly, and before all, let us point out the unique, incomparable 
impulse given to the world by the gospel. No, the theory of M. 
Diard, the author of ‘‘ Studies upon the Moral Statistics of England 
and France ” is not a true one, viz., ‘that the world is not being 
transformed ; that humanity is not advancing towards new destinies ; 
that the nature of man does not depend upon his will, but upon a 
physical organisation which remains the same to-day that it was three 
thousand years ago. The gospel is there to shew us how to add to 
our own strength that of God. It is the code which reveals laws 
and the sources of strength! It will shew us how to avoid losing all 
our human resources in emptiness, and how to make use of the 
strength of God ” (ii. p. 274). 

The author then refers to the passages which prove the progres- 
sive nature of the gospel (Mat. xiii. 8, 24, 33; Mark iv. 8; John x. 
10). ‘* Progress is the march of God upon earth, it is the working of 
the Father to bring all beings to the sovereign good ; it is the working 
of the Son to raise himself along with every creature to life eternal, to 
happiness and love ; it is the incessant operation of the Spirit of life 
and love to teach the child of God to imitate the life of God, in order 
to enter into the bliss and immortality of God” (ii. p. 287). 

The chapter upon political progress is an apology of the politics 
pursued by Great Britain. ‘‘ Within-the last forty years Europe has 
seen a spectacle never before seen at any time, nor in any place, a 
people reforming themselves; a multitude correcting themselves; a 
nation advancing step by step, little by little, through reason and 
liberty, towards justice and peace, and this progress continuing and 
accelerating for half a century” (p. 268). 

It would be difficult to surpass the praises that the author lavishes 
on America since the great act of emancipation. In allusion to 
Lincoln’s speech, ‘‘ Woe unto the world because of these scandals,” 
cries he; ‘‘there is henceforth but one nation, and that nation, by 





* This has been shewn by Sir Wm. Hamilton, 
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the voice of its head, has pronounced the most evangelical words that 
the head of any nation ever pronounced to the world since the gospel 
has been proclaimed upon earth ”’ (i. p. 140). 

Under the title of social progress, the Abbé Gratry returns again to 
his favourite theme, and gives a long description of the morality of 
the young factory girls at Lowell. He calls this spectacle “ the 
sublime in history, one of the great works of Christian civilisation, 
greater than any miracle that has been rendered possible in the bosom 
of contemporary society by the gospel, et majora horum faciet”’ (ii. p. 


We cannot help asking why the author, who speaks incessantly of 
the gospel as the primary cause of this progress, and lauds up the 
two great Protestant nations, says nothing of Spain or Italy, of the 
Roman Catholic nations who hide this gospel under the bushel ? 
Again, in tracing the upward march of humanity, why does he leap 
over the Reformation of the 16th century? Is it because he did not 
feel at liberty to speak with fairness of this great moral transforma- 
tion on account of those by whom he is surrounded? Is it for the 
same reason, and to escape the ecclesiastical censure, that he speaks 
of the reformers, Luther and Calvin, as having inspired the judges 
who raised the stakes in Spain (i. p. 162)? Certainly, the discovery 
isa new one! But we prefer passing over what might wound our 
Protestant feelings in these eloquent pages, radiant with faith, and, 
we may add, well adapted to teach thousands of believers who 
understand nothing of the dogma of the unity of the church; mem- 
bers, it may be, of the Evangelical Alliance, and yet hardly knowing 
how to tolerate brethren whose theological opinions differ from their 
own. 

The chapter, Duties towards the human kind, which terminates the 
work, merits our most serious attention. What Christian would not 
repeat with the Romish priest: ‘‘I believe that the greatest means of 
moral and religious regeneration that we at present possess, would be 
to proclaim and shew to the people in detail, and to preach in every 
village of every Christian country, that the time is come when God is 
requiring of the elder brethren of humanity, the European people, 
the accomplishment of the great duty of man, which is, the setting in 
order of the whole globe in righteousness, union, and peace ?”’—(Wisdom, 
x. 2, 8.) 

We are conscious of having done justice to the Abbé Gratry’s book, 
but notwithstanding his noble mind, we are convinced that, like the 
efforts of Montalembert, Cochin, de Broglie, to change the face of the 
world, his labours cannot succeed, and must remain comparatively 
sterile. Like Jansenism, the catholicism of these enlightened men 
is a compromise, and we may put to them the question of the his- 
torian of the Reformation, Merle d’Aubigné: ‘‘ Why is it that, while 
the consequences of the Reformation have been so great, Jansenism, 
rendered illustrious by the finest geniuses, has died away without 
strength ? It is because Jansenism made a compromise with Rome, 
and tried to establish an even balance between truth and error, while 
the Reformation, leaning on God alone, cleared the ground, removed 
all the human rubbish which had covered it for centuries, and laid 
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bare the primitive rock. To stop half way is useless work ; in every- 
thing, we must go on to the end. Therefore, while Jansenism has 
passed away, the destinies of the world belong to evangelical Chris- 
tianity ” (iii. liv. xi. ch. 9). C. de F. 





XIII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Ethics of Theism: a Criticism and its Vindication. By the Rev. ALEXANDER 
Lerrcn, Author of “ The Gospel and the Great Apostacy,” “ The Unity 
of the Faith,” &¢. Edinburgh: Andrew Elliot. 1868. 


Mr Leitch is favourably known in the theological world as the author 
of various excellent works. His principal publications, “The Unity 
of the Faith,” “Christian Errors Infidel Arguments,” “The Gospel and 
the Great Apostacy,” and “ Heart Religion, or Living Faith in the Truth,” 
all display literary and philosophical qualities of a high order, and give 
him a distinguished place among our modern Christian authors. Mr 
Leitch has shewn himself an original and independent thinker, well versed 
in the philosophy of the day, and possessed of great metaphysical acumen. 
He has specially attended to modern theistic arguments, and the tactics of 
our living Christian apologists. He is by no means satisfied with the line 
of defence often adopted by the ngewe champions of truth in their 
reasonings against the atheist or the infidel. Nor is he certain that even 
the best of these defenders of the faith do not often injure their own cause 
by falling into inconsistencies, and employing fallacies in argument which 
their acute opponents can hardly fail to detect, and to take advantage of 
in defending error. In one of his more remarkable works, “Christian 
Errors Infidel Arguments,” he does not hesitate to accuse of logical slips, 
and argumentative fallacies, Mr Thomson and Principal Tulloch, the two 
last Burnett Prize men, and even such practised Christian apologists as 
Isaac Taylor and Mr H, Rodgers, author of “The Eclipse of Faith.” It 
required not a little boldness on the part of a retired country minister to 
break a spear or two with each of these redoubted champions in their own 
arena. But Mr Leitch proved himself to be no mean antagonist, and in 
most instances came off best in the encounter. His noble zeal for truth 
is fittingly accompanied by a singular skill in detecting error. He is thus 
specially qualified to criticise critics, and to point out the mistakes of 
advocates. If his animadversions occasionally appear somewhat over- 
strained or hypercritical, they always proceed from a disinterested love of 
truth, and the strong apprehension of philosophical principle. A writer 
like Mr Leitch, who has in a manner made a field for himself, is much 
needed in these days of crude thinking and hasty writing, when even grave 
philosophers unwittingly make serious mistakes, and champions who pro- 
fess to do battle for the truth sometimes give an important advantage to 
the adversary. 

The work before us is perhaps the most ambitious performance Mr 
Leitch has yet given to the world. The first part, it is true, consists of 
the former work on “ Christian Errors,” carefully revised and retouched ; 
but the second, and perhaps‘the more important part, consisting largely of a 
vindication of the opinions and principles propounded and applied in 
first, is entirely new. Those who have read “Christian Errors Infidel 
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Arguments,” will remember that certain important questions are there 
discussed in seven different dialogues, the interlocutors being Origen, a 
believer, Celsus, an unbeliever, and an umpire under the name of Theo- 
logus. We have never been very partial to the dialogue form of discus- 
sion. Even in the hands of Plato it is not always the most interesting or 
effective way of eliminating truth and exposing error. And we are bound 
to say that Mr Leitch displays no peculiar genius for dialogue. Though 
seldom deficient in philosophic, he seldom shines in dramatic power. Lis 
interlocutors occasionally get wooden in his hands, not speaking like living 
men, but serving as mere pegs to hang thoughts upon. This, however; is 
a matter of comparatively small importance. The eurrent of discussion in 
the dialogues is always properly sustained, and the results are often of 
great interest and value. 

The following are the chief points discussed in these dialogues :—there is 
always, and in every matter, an irreconcilable antagonism between truth 
and error; there is, or should be, a constant and invariable dependence 
of belief or faith upon knowledge ; man must be held responsible for all 
his beliefs, and not merely for some of them ; the distinction between a 
mystery and a contradiction, so important in many respects, should never 
be lost sight of; the difference between practical and s ulative know- 
ledge, and the difference between certainties and improbabilities, should be 
distinctly apprehended and consistently acted on; there is a criterion of 
morality independently of the Bible, else those ignorant of the Bible are 
not accountable beings ; that criterion, so important and so necessary, is, 
with due pains, to be discovered. 

Mr Leitch, with great power, and often great subtlety of argument, 
affirms and defends all these propositions. Ina brief notice of this kind 
we cannot give any proper account of his manner of treating subjects of 
such interest and importance, or venture to challenge the propriety or 
validity of any point of his lengthened argumentations. He is a man 
whom the reader may sometimes disagree with, but whom he will find it 
very difficult to confute. Even when we think him wrong, it is almost 
impossible to convict him of error. He has an extraordinary confidence 
not only in truth, but in man’s ability, with due diligence and honesty, to 
discover truth. He seems to think that all reasonable men, were they 
only to try, would certainly apprehend and appreciate properly the 
evidences and foundations of natural and revealed religion. With him erroris 
always man’s fault, and not his misfortune. It follows from his principles 
that all men of average intellectual and moral powers may urrive at the 
same conclusions not only in regard to the divine origin of the Bible, but in 
regard to all its contents. Hence, under the application of his principle, 
and through the realisation of his views, men will be at one in religion, 
there will be an undivided church, and controversy itself will disappear. 
Given a Bible, an intellect and a conscience, only one result should emerge, 
one series of doetrines should be adopted, one faith maintained. This may 
appear Utopianism, or a far distant Optimism to many. Even the most 
decided and accomplished Christians may smile incredulous when they 
hear of such views and expectations. But it is well that a man like Mr 
Leitch should take the field at this moment, and proclaim, in his own way, 
that truth is one, and that all her followers, who ought to be all men, may, 
and should, be of one mind. We think that he makes too little allowance 
for what we may be allowed to call the inevitable infirmities of human 
nature, and that he need never expect to see mathematical rigour and preci- 
sion exemplified universally or even generally in moral reasoning or religious 
investigation. ‘The finest intellect is, after all, but a prism more or less 
coloured ; and when moral or religious questions are concerned, the in- 
firmities of the flesh, the prepossessions of the mind, will appear. How 
seldom can Mr Leitch’s id of inquiry and investigation be seaiieed. 
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Men will surely cease to be fallen and fallible men when they all sit 
down honestly to the solution of the same great moral and religious pro- 
blems, and all arrive at the same conclusions. Yet, let the ideal of a search 
after philosophical and religious truth be persistently held up to the world, 
and especially to Christendom, by philosophers like Mr Leitch, who nobly 
trust in truth, and believe that she is discoverable by all reasonable men, 
who act reasonably. 

We have hardly room even to characterise the original portion of this 
volume, which is mainly devoted to a discussion of the great question, 
What is the criterion in morals? We think it remarkably able, and on 
the whole, successful as an argument; a valuable contribution to ethical 
science. We commend it, therefore, to the best attention of theologians 
and philosophers of every class, of all, in short, who can appreciate the 
philosophic discussion of great questions bearing directly upon morality 
and religion. We can also speak highly of Mr Leitch’s style. It is an 
admirably clear and correct medium of his thoughts ; elegant and spirited ; 
not without ornament and graceful allusion, and well sustained in its 
strength and smoothness. Such a clear and acute thinker cannot fail to 
express himself with power and perspicuity. 


The Doctrine of the Atonement, as Taught by Christ Himself; or, The 
Sayings of Jesus on the Atonement Exegetically Expounded and Classi- 
fied. By Rev, Grorce Smeaton, Professor of Exegetical Theology, 
New College, Edinburgh. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1868. 


We attach very great value to this seasonable and scholarly production. 
The idea of the work is most happy, and the execution of it is worthy of 
the idea. Over against that very indefinite and elastic thing called the 
“Christian consciousness,” as a standard or gage of the doctrine of the 
Atonement, Professor Smeaton places Christ’s own consciousness, as re- 
vealed by his own immediate personal utterances in the Gospels; and 
from these, on a scheme of truly Baconian exegetical induction, he presents 
us with a complete view of the various positions or propositions which a 
full and sound doctrine of the Atonement embraces. 

A volume devoted to the discussion of this great doctrine, from this par- 
ticular point of view, ought surely to be at the present day very acceptable. 
There are a great number of earnest minds at present to whom systematic 
theology presents the aspect of a dry, frigid, starched, and mummy-like 
object of contemplation; and hence a true, if formal, dogmatic has not the 
same probability of commending itself to them, as a false and arbitrary 
scheme of thought, provided it have an aspect of freshness and liveliness 
about it, which they think Puritanical orthodoxy incapable of assuming. 
Now this volume seems to meet the case of such, provided only they are 
earnest and honest. It is Biblical and exegetical. It appeals directly to 
Scripture, and it confines the discussion to a department of Scripture 
which those who dislike cut and dry systems of Soatden are peculiarly 
fond of. As for them, they have little favour for the destained guste of 
the Epistles; and views of the Atonement derived from them, they set 
aside, to a great extent, on the ground that the style and cast of thought 
is Pauline,—* Pauline” being with them a very elastic adjective, and 
coming ultimately to mean, in such connections, ‘“ something which ought not 
to be any further attended to." As for them, they wish to be allowed to 
study Christianity as it appears in the four Gospels, with their simplicity, 
freshness, and directness of historical incident, and their natural and un- 
forced utterances of spiritual truth. Whether they are altogether wise in 
this is another matter; but in this volume they ought at least to admit 
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that they are dealt with according to their own wish. In all the forty- 
eight sections of which the work consists, there is not a single view given 
of the death of our Lord that is not educed from some expression of his 
own concerning it. And when we think that the very object of our Lord's 
living on earth at all, was that he might die,—that that object was con- 
tinually present to his consciousness ; that he was a sin-bearer not only in 
his last moments, and in articulo mortis, but a sin-bearer all his life long, 
and in every action he —— and in every word he uttered,—we ma 
well expect to find, in his various utterances, intimations of the meaning, 
nature, intention, and effect of his death as an atonement for sin, and as 
the culminating of a sin-bearing life, sufficient to present us, if not with a 
formal, at least with the materials for a very full view of the doctrine of 
his death as the surety and substitute for sinners. 

Itisa Sodnnental Gamhs and becomes a positive rewrev Yivdes in the 
schemes of those who are at present opposing the catholic evangelical doc- 
trine of Atonement, that they never view the death of Christ as a volun- 
tary act of his own, but merely as an endurance to which he willingly 
submitted. If they would only face, though as a mere hypothesis, the 
idea of Christ having died actively, ‘obedient unto death,” they would be 
in circumstances to come to some competent decision on the truth or false- 
ness of the orthodox doctrine. For if Christ died in the discharge of an 
official duty ; if his death not merely occurred in the - of duty, but was 
itself the actual discharge of a duty, then his official act and his official 

ition force on an examination into the nature of the office which he 
ulfils, or is said to fulfil; the relation in which he stands to him who 
appointed him, and to whom, of course, he is responsible ; the terms of his 
appointment, and its period; the scope and design of the office in its general 
character and specific bearings ; the other duties, besides that of dying at 
Calvary, which the office may involve ; the satisfaction, or gratification, to 
speak reverently, which his discharge of it may have yielded, and may be 
for ever yielding, to him to whom he is responsible ; and indeed a whole 
host of topics which in this line of thought inevitably present themselves. 
In short, they would find themselves shut up,—by every principle applicable, 
in any case, to the consideration of the history and circumstances of an 
official act or duty,—to find, and, finding, to frame, some such code of truths 
as evangelical divines are accustomed to denominate “the covenant of 
grace.” We are by no means tied toa phrase. Give us a better, and we 
will not cling to this one. Give us any serviceable designation for what 
we are manifestly compelled in some form to express, and we have no such 
theological prudery as would din into the ears of hyper-sensitive people the 
old Puritan phraseology. We know Foster's “ y on the aversion of 
men of taste to evangelical religion,” and we remember the large (the 
somewhat too large) place which, in accounting for that aversion, he assigns 
to the use of peculiar language. And if the realities of divine truth are 
conserved, we do not insist on our own forms of expressing them. What 
we contend for is, that some such expression as the “covenant of grace” 
is needed to indicate the result of such investigations as must be prosecuted 
the moment we entertain the idea that Christ's death was an act which he 
accomplished in the fulfilment of official duty. Take this as, at first, a 
mere hypothesis, and, in the light of it, let a truly Baconian induction of 
the import of Christ’s own sayings concerning his death be carried out, 
and what we affirm is that, on the analogy of all modern legitimate scien- 
tific investigation, the result of unforced Biblical and exegetical examina- 
tion will be, that we must arrive at substantially the doctrine of the cove- 
nant of grace, or of the federal theology, with Christ’s death as the seal of 
the covenant, and in a real and valid sense, the price of our forgiveness 
and of all our spiritual blessings. 
This is what Professor Smeaton’s work enables us to do. It does not 
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build up a system ; it gives us materials to build with. By rare insight 
into trains of thought; by minutely accurate exegesis; by severely legiti- 
mate method, always amenable to rule, and always pote Sen against the 
capricious and the arbitrary, never straining to educe or support a foregone 
conclusion ; by taking out of the text what is in it, never tempted to 
take more,—this very able theologian has presented us with an amount of 
truth on the doctrine of the Atonement, directly from the lips of the Great 
Deliverer himself, which has positively startled us by its amount, and 
delighted us by its consistency and its completeness. 

We should have been glad to give several specimens of the author's 
method of investigation, but the limits of a brief notice of this description 
forbid. Let two passages suffice ; the one bringing out so beautifully the 
import of the must in the memorable assertion, ‘As Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, so must the Son of Man be lifted up ;”’ the other, 
on substantially the same topic, “the necessity of satisfaction to divine jus- 
tice,” extracted from a most valuable essay in the appendix :— 

“The must here expressed, bringing out what is indispensable, is not to 
be limited to the mere carrying out of the type, but has a deeper ground 
in God’s purpose of redemption, and in order to finish the curse. That the 

unishment of sin must be borne and exhausted on the cross, was already 
indicated centuries before by the brazen serpent raised upon the pole. 
Plainly, the necessity here alluded to is a deep, inner necessity. It is not 
due merely to the fact that it was foreshadowed ; rather it was A ok he 
because it must needs take place on moral grounds. Though the faithful- 
ness of God must be maintained in carrying out the types and oe 
it was not they that conditioned the crucifixion, but conversely the deep 
necessity in the moral government of God that threw back its shadow 
upon them. As the punitive justice of God, or the necessity for the 
atonement, with the evidence that goes to establish it in our Lord’s teach- 
ing, has been noticed in a previous section of this volume, we forbear to 
adduce the evidence which goes to illustrate it. Let it suffice to say, that 
the must here uttered by our Lord is connected with the communication 
of divine life and perfect healing, and that ‘‘no cross, no healing” is the 
purport of this testimony. When sin entered into the world, God’s moral 
periections rendered it indispensably necessary that it should receive its 
recompense of reward, and that a satisfaction for sin should be required 
before divine life could be diffused through the race. The Most High owes 
this to himself, it being a must in the divine government as well as a neces- 
sary provision for the relief of mental anxiety and dread. He owes this to 
himself, because he loveth righteousness (Ps. xi. 7). It was not brought 
about to make a mere impression on the moral universe, in order to deter 
them from sin; and as little was it done because God was acting before a 
vast —_, composed of all spiritual intelligences. The necessity of 
punishment, and of expiation, is irrespective of any aims or considerations 
that refer toa public apart from himself. His perfections are the only 
— before which he acts; and he punishes sin only because of the 
emerit of it, as calling for punishment, and because he is under obligation 
to himself, or, in other ped from love to his rectitude, which is just love 
to himself (Ps. xi. 7). This punitive retribution is commonly called ven- 
geance ; and the Most High claims it as his own prerogative : “ Vengeance 
is mine: I will repay” (Rom. xii. 19; Deut. xxxii. 35). Hence, when 
moral evil has been committed, natural evil, suited to it, must needs ensue; 
and we may lay down with confidence the position, that the creatures of 
God, in the moral government of God's world, suffer only what is due, and 
never more than their due. Hence, to bear this infliction in a manner 
which should expiate the sin and exhaust the curse, was the reason of 
Christ’s crucifixion, and gives the explanation of the must which he here 
expresses.” —(Pp. 224-5.) 
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The other passage to which we ask attention,—and it is a most precious 
one,—has reference to the “middle” theory of Grotius, explaining the 
necessity of an atonement, on the ground, not of the intrinsic requirement 
of law and justice, but on the desirableness of providing a spectacle fitted 
to deter other intelligences from sin. On this theory Professor Smeaton 
comments with a wisdom which all who discuss or study the doctrine of 
this volume would do well to imitate, and with reasonings which we have 
long felt are quite unanswerable. They are put with great force in the 
following splendid passage, for which alone our author would be entitled 
to our very best thanks, as he certainly secures our grateful admiration :— 

“Men began to speculate on the salutary effects of punishment, which 
was no longer regarded as an end and as a penal infliction, which must be 
because sin deserved it, and because God owed it to himself. It came to 
be spoken of as a means to an end; nay, some began to speak of suffering 
as having a tendency to augment the happiness of the universe. This 
theory is but a half-way house, and makes insoluble difficulties. Punish- 
ment is thus regarded as an arbitrary device, and not as a necessary visi- 
tation for a crime, a wrong, or insult, which must be avenged by the divine 
Majesty. It did not render justice to the word, ‘“ Vengeance is mine: I 
will repay” (Deut. xxxii. 35). And the effect of this modified opinion was 
only to foster doubts and objections, and to lead men step by step to modify 
onl to apologise for, and finally to abandon, punitive justice as an attribute 
unworthy of God, and unnecessary for the vindication of his honour. In 
a word, wherever punishment is represented as being inflicted merely 
before some other public, or for some end apart from God, we may say 
that the matter in dispute is really given up, and the fortress surrendered 
into the hands of the enemy. If we maintain with Michaelis and Seiler, 
sincerely attached though they were to the doctrine of Christ’s satisfaction, 
that the principal end of punishment is to furnish a spectacle to deter men 
from sin, this is very far from satisfactory as applied to the atonement of 
Christ. Such a principle may be applicable to the government of human 
states, though not universally and absolutely applied as a rule even there, 
but it cannot be applied to the divine government. On this theory, all the 
inflictions unknown to others, such as the anguish of conscience, and all 
the secret consequences of vice, considered as a retribution for sin, fall to 
the ground. But, above all, on this theory, what purpose will punishments 
serve in the future life? Who are to be dete by them, if that is their 
intention? It will not satisfy any one to say with Michaelis: to deter 
other rational beings; nor can any maintain that the deterring punish- 
ment in this life always follows on the offence, or that it is uniformly in 
proportion to the offence. 

“ Nor will another explanation avail, that God punishes for the glory of 
his justice. This may have two senses: (1.) it may mean that God, as 
supreme ruler, — with a political and prophetic design to maintain 
the authority of his government and reverence among his subjects, an end 
which cannot be attained without severity; or (2.) it may mean that the 
exercise of punishment takes place to convince men that God will not be 
regarded as indulgent and tolerant of evil. But this is wholly insufficient; 
for the question still arises, Why does God wish to impress this sentiment, 
and how does it tend to the glorification of his perfection? We must go 
further, and affirm something more; for no = would glorify him if it 
does not harmonise with truth. And the only position that can be main- 
tained in reference to punishment is, that punitive justice is an essential, 
eternal, necessary attribute of God, and that its exercise is n on 
the entrance of sin; that God is such a person that, out of love to himself, 
and delight in himself, he loves all that coincides with his perfections, and 
hates all that is in collision with them; that his love leads him to bestow 
happiness, and his hatred or anger leads him to send the reverse. The 
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supreme God, insulted by sin, and at least wronged, if not personally 
injured, by the irreverence of free creatures, punishes to satisfy the perfec- 
tion of his nature. This is the reason why he punishes; and no other ex- 
see ae is satisfactory to any mind. And hence due consideration must 

¢? = Te punishment, to vengeance, and retribution for ill-desert.”’ 
—(Pp. 380-1.) 

Se whem shall we liken a theologian that can thus search and ground 
on principles beyond which the most enlightened spiritual reason and con- 
science feel instinctively that they neither can nor need to search deeper? 
We shall liken him to a wise man who built his house upon a rock, No 
theory that grounds the necessity of the atonement on means toan end can 
ever ground upon a rock or give repose. ‘The search is not ended; the 
difficulty perpetually returns. But the search is ended, the difficulty cannot 
reappear, if the noble — of the above truly scientific theology be 
admitted. There is real repose for the most acute intellect and the most 
sensitive conscience here; and the highest scientific intelligence seeking 
satisfaction to the reason, and the most profound sense of sin seeking peace 
to the conscience, may well blend the acknowledgments of their content- 
ment in the cry which no restless theology, any more than a restless con- 
science, can adopt, “ Return unto thy rest, O my soul; for the Lord hath 
dealt bountifully with thee.” 

May this volume have a long career of honoured usefulness, and be fol- 
lowed in due time by its proposed companion work, tracing the doctrine 
in the same manner through the remainder of the New Testament. x. 


The Fatherhood of God, and its Relation to the Person and Work of Christ, 
and the Operations of the Holy Spirit. By Cuarirs H. H. Wricut, 
M.A. of Trinity College Dublin, and Exeter College, Oxford, British 
Chaplain at Dresden. Edinburgh: ‘I’. & T. Clark. 1867, 


The importance of this work may be inferred from the following account 
of its design given in the preface :—‘ The question of the Fatherhood of 
God is one closely connected with several of the controversies of the present 
day. The Cunningham Lectures of Principal Candlish, of the New College, 
Edinburgh, and the reply of Professor Crawford of the University of Edin- 
burgh, have brought the subject before the general religious public. Viewed 
superficially, the discussion might be regarded as a logomachy. For even 
those who most strenuously oppose the doctrine of the Universal Fatherhood 
of God, in the sense in which divines of the Alexandrian School use the 
expression, admit that God may be justly styled the Father of all, if by 
that expression be only understood that he is the Creator, Teacher, and 
Preserver of mankind,—a sense which might even be justified by the usage 
of the Old Testament Scriptures. But the New Testament use of the term, 
Father and Son, when applied respectively to God and man, is more defi- 
nite than that of the Hebrew Seriptures, and points to a much closer and 
more endearing connection than any which can exist between the creature 
and the Creator, regarded simply as such. When theologians of the new 
school speak of God’s universal Fatherhood, they also comprehend under 
that expression several notions which evangelical divines consider to be in 
opposition to the teachings of Holy Writ. The differences between the two 
rival schools, on the questions under discussion, are not merely verbal. 
The modern disciples of Origen seem to teach that God, as the Universal 
Father, will deal with mankind generally, if not universally, as a tender 
and compassionate father would deal with hischildren here. On the other 
hand, evangelical theologians maintain that God's justice must be satisfied, 
as well as his love displayed; that it is only at the cross of Christ, the God- 
man, that mercy and truth meet together, and that no one is saved but by 
an act of free and undeserved grace.” 
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From this extract it will appear that Mr Wright deals mainly with the 
Mauricean school. His treatise, however, takes up the question of baptis- 
mal regeneration, the sonship of believers, and various hermeneutical ques- 
tions. Without subscribing to every sentiment expressed, we hail this 
volume as a valuable contribution to evangelical theology, and a seasonable 
correction to the vague, sensational, and semi-pagan theories of the day. 


Christianity and Modern Progress. By the Rev. Auexanper Rateicn, 
D.D., author of “Quiet Resting Places,” &c. London: Jackson, 
Walford, & Hodder, 27 Paternoster Row. 1868. 


This is an address which was delivered from the chair of the Congre- 
tional Union of England and Wales, at its annual meeting, on May 12. 
868. Natural knowledge and revealed religion must ever be in harmony, 
since both originate in God; and yet practically there has been always, 
and, in the present day especially, there is a wide-spread belief that there 
is an antagonism between them. To help to conciliate and harmonise 
science and revealed religion is the object of the author in this address, 
and with this view he dwells especially upon two points of agreement 
between them. ‘The first is, that both are grounded upon a basis of un- 
changeable fact. ‘Ihere are facts in natural science so completely esta- 
blished that they are never disputed. There are also facts which stand at 
the heart of Christianity,—the birth, labours, miracles, sufferings, death, 
and resurrection of Christ,—that are amongst the most indisputable of 
historical verities ; facts which, being proved, all substantially is proved. 
The author carefully marks a distinction between the facts of science and 
the inferences drawn from them,—a most important distinction, for 
scientific men sometimes falaciously mix them up together, and, contra 
to the first principles of inductive philosophy, present them thus combined, 
as if they constituted ascertained science. Another important point of 
agreement between revealed religion and natural knowledge is that each 
is a system of laws. There is law in the moral and spiritual world as well 
as in the physical. Evangelical religion is a grand system of law. The 
great central doctrine of Christianity, the living sacrifice of Christ, by 
which atonement was made for sin, originated in the supreme regard of 
God for moral law, and it revealed, magnified, honoured, and established 
that law. 

Such is a glance at the line of thought which the author works out in 
this admirable address. The subject is very seasonable, and it is treated 
with a closeness of argumentation, and a vigorous and manly eloquence, 
that fix the attention and are calculated to remove the doubts and to settle 
the convictions of the candid inquirer. 

The passage in the address in which the author admits “that there are 
errors and mistakes in the Bible” has been strongly animadverted on b 
Dr W. L. Alexander, whose criticisms, in his letter to the Englis 
Independent, are entitled to the respectful consideration of the author. 
It would much improve the address were the whole of that passage recon- 
structed on the principle of conceding less to those who, to reduce the 
Bible to the level of a mere human authority, are constantly impugning its 
scientific, textual, chronological, or historical accuracy. 


The Works of George Swinnock, M.A. Vols. I. and II., containing the 
Christian Man’s Calling. Edinburgh: James Nichol. London: 
James Nisbet & Co. Dublin: G. Herbert. 1868. 


George Swinnock, the author of these two volumes, was vicar of Great 
Kimbel, Bucks; and he was one of that noble army of confessors, who, 
after the restoration of Charles IT., were ejected in 1662 for nonconformity. 
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Though less known than many of the other Puritan divines, he was a man 
of unquestionable ability, learning, and genius; and these two volumes, 
which may be said to form a system of Christian ethics, are valuable con- 
tributions to the series of the Fasten divines. Swinnock has thoroughly 
studied his subjects. The Scriptures are of course most frequently quoted 
as being his supreme authority; but numerous happy illustrations are 
skillfully appropriated from the Greek and Roman classics, the Christian 
fathers, and the writers of the Reformation. Here we have a storehouse 
of strong good sense and vigorous practical thinking in reference to the 
everyday duties of the Christian's life. In style, the author is sententious, 
and his sentences are constantly enlivened by quaint antithesis and com- 
parisons, which are often striking, seldom incongruous, or such as would 
offend the taste even of a fastidious reader, reminding us at times of the 
style and genius of Shakspeare. The ministers of the church in the present 
day possess a great advantage over their predecessors, in the ease with which 
the works of these stalwart Puritans may now be obtained, and they are 
much indebted to the publisher of this series for having opened up to them, 
at so small a cost, this California—those rich theological mines from which 
they may derive much intellectual heavenly treasure, the acquisition of 
which must tell favourably on themselves and on their congregations. A 
by the author is promised when the publication of his works is com- 
pleted. 


The Pastor and his People: Discussions on Ministerial Life and Character. 
By the Rey. A. F. Doveras. London: James Nisbet & Co., 21 Ber- 
ners Street. 1868. 


These discussions relate to topics, ‘‘ upon which,” as the author remarks, 
“the ordinary working pastor will be compelled to think ; problems which 
he will be under the necessity of solving for the guidance of his official 
life.’ They have been written chiefly for the theological student and the 
younger ministers of the church. The author modestly disclaims all inten- 
tion of discoursing ex cathedra concerning the requirements of the Chris- 
tian ministry ; and in no of his work does he ever assume the tone of 
authority or of superior wisdom. He simply exhibits the conclusions to 
which, from experience and observation, he has arrived, in the hope that 
they may in some measure benefit his fellow-labourers in the vineyard of 
Christ. The Christian ministry is a theme, which, of course, embraces a 
field so extensive that Mr Douglas’s work must necessarily omit much 
which it is important for a minister of the gospel to know; but in the 
selection of his subjects he has shewn a wise discrimination; and we are 
certain that the theological student and younger minister, who seriously 
peruses and ponders the lessons in this volume, touching on many delicate 
points, will be preserved from many mistakes into which, from immaturity 
of experience, he might otherwise fall, to the sad detriment both of his 
usefulness and comfort. ‘The author is a sagacious observer, and his know- 
ledge of men and things he has turned to profitable account. Every 
chapter embodies much practical wisdom, expressed with a business-like 
force and directness better suited we think to the subject, and more effec- 
tive, than if the author had written with elaborate embellishment, which 
he has purposely avoided. We cordially recommend this work as a valuable 
contribution to the literature of pastoral theology. 





The Philosophy of Evangelism. Second edition. London: Elliot Stock, 
Paternoster Row. 1867. 


In his preface to this work, the anonymous author observes, “It has 
been too readily taken for granted, that the peculiarities of the evangelical 
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system are out of harmony with natural religion. We believe the reverse 
to be the case.’’ “ Pl between two extremes, with neither of which 
we can entirely sympathise, there is some danger of our sharing the not 
unusual fate of men of no party. Strict dogmatists, whether so on con- 
viction, or because bound & subscription to ecclesiastical formulas, are 
apt to turn away with repugnance from a method of investigation which 
partakes of the nature of free inquiry. And the lovers of free inquiry are 
not generally disposed to look with complacency on those who maintain 
evangelical opinions. Hence it is not improbable that we shall be repu- 
diated for both, without either of them taking the trouble to look through 
our pages with sufficient care to enable them to give reasons for their 
judgment.”” Some idea of the drift of the author may be gathered from 
the concluding paragraph of the book :—“ The chief thing we fear from 
critics is, lest undue attention be given to the mere incidents of the dis- 
cussion, instead of striking home at once to its innermost principles. 
That principle we here again record. It is brief. It is simply that all 
true and saving faith in the Christian atonement is intuitional. More at 
large it is as follows, viz., humanity is constituted so as to implicate us 
not only in our own person moral acts, but also in the moral acts of each 
other ; and, in consequence thereof, considered in its higher exercises, ex- 
tends beyond the sphere of our individual conduct, and is sympathetically 
affected by others’ conduct. The extension of these princi tes to their 
utmost degree unfolds the true theory of the sufferings of Christ for our 
guilt, and of our participation in His perfect righteousness. By virtue of 
is UNION with us in moral consciousness, a clear avenue is opened between 
the Christ consciousness and the human consciousness, and we detect in 
their inter-communion the accord of the atoning act and the believing act. 
Our Saviour, conscious of our sins, has taken them upon himself, and 
atoned for them ; we, conscious of his righteousness, appear with it in the 
sight of God and are justified ; our sins are his sins ; his righteousness our 
righteousness ; and ¢his union of Christ and his people in moral conscious- 
ness, is the CENTRAL IDEA OF THE GOSPEL.”’ 

We are not quite sure if we understand what the author means by strict 
dogmatists, whether so from conviction, or because bound by subscription 
to ecclesiastical formulas. If he means persons who, after due study of 
the word of God, entertain and profess conscientious convictions of divine 
truth, in other words, who are attached toa settled form of religious be- 
lief, we take leave to say first, that we are not ashamed to rank ourselves 
amongst such dogmatists ; secondly, that we deny the right of any one to 
stigmatise this as an ‘“‘extreme”’; and, thirdly, that we see no reason why 
we, holding our present sentiments with all firmness until convinced of 
their untenableness, should be regarded as apt to turn away with repug- 
nance from a method of investigation which partakes of the nature 
of free inquiry. It is high time that this ridiculous assumption, that 
“ free inquiry ” is incompatible with settled religious convictions should 
be put down as alike unfounded in fact. and as an insult to the great mass 
of professing Christians. We regret that the author of this interesting 
treatise should have thought it necessary to adopt the cant of the day, by 
proclaiming himself at the outset as “a man of no party.” We regret it 
the more, inasmuch as by undertaking to shew the philosophy of evan- 
gelism he places himself in reality on the very gael which we occupy. 
we might say to him, away with such pretensions to a freedom of inquiry 
unknown to the rest of thy brethren ; leave it to essayists and reviewers, 
who have no settled religious belief, to glory in ignoring all the truths 
which thou holdest in reverence. Thou art a believer in evangelism, and 
thy speech betrayeth thee. 
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Were we disposed to be over critical, we might have charged our author 
with a disposition to claim an originality, or rather singularity, for his 
views which they do not really possess. Few preachers, who have made 
the gospel the subject of earnest and (we say not independent, for that 
term has been sadly abused, but) personal investigation, can have failed 
to discover and trace out in their own way the philosophy of evangelism. 
Bishop Butler, if duly studied, will help many in this task, which, after 
all, is very much the style of modern sermonising. Still, however, we 
hail the present volume as a valuable contribution to the cause of evan- 
gelical discussion, Without pledging ourselves to the approval of all its 
modes of statement, we like its spirit, and think that the author has often 
happily succeeded in fulfilling its design. We have been frequently 
struck with the power displayed in bringing out the philosophical aspects 
of Christianity. The student of theology will be the better of perusing it ; 
and for the soundness of its philosophy he may feel assured, when we 
state that it rests on such authorities as Dr Abercrombie and Dr M‘Cosh. 


Gatherings from a Ministry. By the Rev. Joun Mitnz, Perth. London: 
James Nisbet & Co., Berners Street. 1868. 


This volume affords a favourable specimen of the diligence and ability 
with which the author discharges the most important part of the duties of 
the pastoral function,—that of preaching the gospel. To those who are 
under his ministry it will have a special interest, and it may be read with 
pleasure and profit bya wider circle. The matter of the discourses is rather 
subjective than objective, bearing largely on the believer's exercise and 
experience ; but whatever relates to Christian life and godliness is made to 
rest upon sound evangelical principles. The style is very perspicuous, and 
yet attractive, from its simple elegance; beautiful and stirring thoughts 
often arrest the attention ; the tone and manner are earnest and impressive ; 
and, from their whole scope, these ‘‘ Gatherings from a Ministry” are well 
adapted for Christian edification. 


From Seventeen to Thirty. The Town Life of a Youth from the Country: 
its Trials, Temptations, and Advantages. Lessons from the History of 
Joseph. By T. Bryney. London: James Nisbet & Co., 21 Berners 
Street. 1868. 


This little volume, which is an expansion of a lecture delivered in Exeter 
Hall, on the 29th of January 1867, to the London Young Men’s Christian 
Association, is on a subject profoundly important to young men, connected 
as it is with their best interests both in this world and in the world to 
come. As was to be anticipated from an author who has taught the young 
before the lessons for making the best of both worlds, he fully sympathises 
with the aspirations of young men after success in business, whilst remind- 
ing them that this is not to be sought at whatever price, nor to be made 
the principal end of life. His leading object is to give them wholesome 
advice as to the best means by which right and honourable success in the 
world can be achieved ; to teach them by one of the most singular examples 
recorded in history, that of Joseph, that this can be done only by the cul- 
tivation of pure and lofty Christian principles and habits, of true self-respect 
and self-control, sustained by faith in God, and that secular virtue is not 
sufficient, but ought to have a basis in genuine religion, in a filial trust and 
a holy fear of God. Yet he does not encourage the young, even when they 
follow the counsels given in this lecture, to gild the future with too brilliant 
colours—to form too high expectations of worldly success, which, in many 
instances, would certainly not be realised. ‘I wish you,” says he, “ clearly 
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to understand, that it is not taught, and it is not to be supposed, cither that 
any of you that likes may, in all respects, become a Joseph or a Cobden, or 
that you are all to make success, rise, distinction, the one great object of de- 
sire and pursuit. All you young men cannot become principals, capitalists, 
heads of firms, owners of property, or holders of positions sufficient to entitle 
you to asheriff’s gold chain, or the Lord Mayor's gilt coach. If prosperity 
come, welcome it, and be thankful; but don’t think that the great end of 
life cannot be attained without it. Especially, don’t start with the deter- 
mination that it shall be achieved at whatever cost. The grand thing to 
be kept in view is the cultivation of those principles and habits, that course 
and character, out of which success, if it come at all, may come according 
to the will of God. It will then be in itself a blessing, and will bring one.” 

This is a volume which ought to be read by every young man, and espe- 
cially by every young man on quitting his father’s house to enter a large 
city to prosecute, in the midst of many perils and temptations, and, it 
may be discouragements, the business of life. It is the utterance of the 
gathered and matured wisdom of a long and shrewd observer—of a master 
in Israel; and we hope that it will largely accomplish the good for which 
it was prepared and is now published. 


In Memory of James Hamilton, D.D., the beloved Minister of the Presbyterian 
Church, Regent Square. Died November 24th 1867. 


This volume, to the memory of the late Dr James Hamilton, will be 
welcomed by all who appreciate his writings, and especially by the mem- 
bers of the congregation who enjoyed the inestimable advantages of his 
pastoral superintendence and instructions. It commences with a very 
impressive account of the circumstances connected with his last illness, 
death, and funeral. The introductory narrative is followed by the sermons 
preached by the Rev. Dr Candlish and the Rey. Henry Allon in the Pres- 
byterian Church, Regent Square, London, on the Sabbath after his funeral. 
Other tributes paid to his memory are added, consisting of sermons, ex- 
tracts from sermons and addresses, delivered by various ministers of the 
Church of England, and of the Independent and United Presbyterian 
Churches, on the occasion of his death. We are glad to know that a 
uniform edition of his works is in preparation by the publishers of this 
Periodical, and that edition ought, we think, to be accompanied with a 
memoir of his life. His collected works will form the most enduring 
monument to his memory, and will, we doubt not, be eminently useful to 
the Church of Christ. 


Apologetic Lectures on the Saving Truths of Christianity. Delivered in 
Leipsic in the Winter of 1866. By Cur. Ernst Lursarpr, Doctor and 
Professor of Theology. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 George Street, 
1868. 


Dr Luthardt is an earnest labourer on the side of Evangelical truth in 
Germany. [is lectures on the Gospel of John and on the Fundamental 
Truths of Christianity have already established_his reputation as an able, 
learned, and sound theologian. The present lectures are not inferior in 
any of the qualities which have acquired for his previous works the warmest 
commendations and an extensive circulation. They embrace: The Nature 
of Christianity, Sin, Grace, the God-Man, the Work of Jesus Christ, the 
Conclusion of the Work of Redemption and the Trinity, the Church, Holy 
Scripture, the Church’s Means of Grace, and the Last Things. They thus 
traverse a wide field of theological inquiry, in which there is ample scope 
for the most interesting and profitable discussion ; and touching on themes 
respecting which the minds of many in the present day need to be en- 
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cag and established, they are in every sense lectures for the times. 
These varied subjects the author treats, not exhaustively, which was not 
his purpose ; but the lectures are obviously the result of careful study and 
well-digested reading. Nor does he give them a controversial aspect by com- 
bating error formally; but he meets it more effectively by an eloquent 
and powerful exposition of the truth. Whilst the author walks in the old 
trodden paths, there is, along with a remarkable clearness of apprehension 
and accuracy of judgment, a freshness and originality of thought, and a 
singular beauty of language, under the spell of which we read these lec- 
tures with unflagging interest. We learn with great satisfaction that, when 
delivered at Leipsic, they attracted unusual and sustained interest ; and in 
their published form, in German and in English, we hope that, by the 
blessing of God, they will be more extensively useful, both in Germany and 
in England, in counteracting rationalism, and in procuring for evangelical 
truth a welcome reception into many minds. 


The Word. The Star out of Jacob. By the author of Dollars and Cents. 
London : James Nisbet & Co., 21 Berners Street. 1868. 


In this book every thing is told in a very pleasing and lively manner. 
It is especially well adapted for household instruction, and it may also be 
very useful to teachers, by suggesting many topics fitted to excite the 
curiosity, and gain the attention of the young. 


The Work of God in Every Age. By the Rev. W. Froccarr. London: 
Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster Row. 1867. 


The conception of the “ History of the Work of Redemption,” by Jonathan 
Edwards has always struck us as an evidence of the transcendent intellectual 
grasp of that eminent theologian. The fundamental idea of that work, 
which is to shew how the most remarkable events in all past ages have been, 
and in all coming ages to the close of time will be, rendered subservient to 
the accomplishment of the redemption of man, by which is meant, not 
only Christ’s obedience, sufferings, and death on earth, but everything pre- 
poratory thereto, and following thereupon, the erection and preservation of 
the Church, the overthrow of the power of Satan, and the actual salvation 
of individual sinners—this is one of the most magnificent and sublime con- 
ceptions that can enter the mind of man or angel. To carry it out is to 
write the history of Paradise regained. It exhibits the unity and grandeur 
of God’s plan respecting our world, it harmonises the events of Providence 
which appear most discordant, and it connects them with a scheme of in- 
finite wisdom and mercy. 

Mr Froggatt does not propose a plan so extensive and imposing as that 
of President Edwards, but his object is to unfold a most important part of 
it—the work of God, in all ages, in the restoration of individual men to his 
favour and image—in giving them just conceptions and holy affections in 
reference to himself, as their Creator, Sovereign, and Redeemer—in bring- 
ing them, as sinful, lost creatures, to genuine repentance and to true faith in 
Christ as their only Saviour, This subject, which ought to be deeply in- 
teresting to Christians at all times, Mr Froggatt has treated in a manner 
worthy of all commendation. He is wholly free from the extravagant or 
extreme views which have often done much to bring discredit on the cause 
of revivals of religion. His theology is that of the old Puritan school, and 
his soundness of judgment and earnestness of purpose are ever apparent. 
The field which he traverses is wide, extending from the fall of man to the 
present time ; and his illustrations he derives from every part of the world 
where the gospel of Christ has been preached. 











